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My  Uncle  Sigmund  Freud 

BY  ERNST  WALDINGER 

WHEN  I  am  asked  for  recollections  of  Sigmund  Freud,  I  find 
it  hard  to  single  out  separate  traits.  I  can  describe  his  every¬ 
day  life  only  in  the  frame  of  his  whole  personality  and  his 
extraordinary  activities,  so  that  I  am  always  led  into  a  discussion  of 
his  achievements.  But  I  shall  try  to  give  an  idea  of  the  appearance 
and  the  way  of  living  of  this  heroic  personality  who,  like  an  intrepid 
Homeric  hero,  dared  descend  into  the  Tartarus  of  our  ego. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  the  section  of  Vienna  in  which  he 
lived  was  not  the  most  aristocratic  part  of  the  city.  The  cool,  quiet 
house  which  bears  the  number  19  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  steeply  rising 
Berggasse  and  is  close  to  the  Trodelmarkt  and  the  police  station.  The 
Danube  Canal  separates  this  part  of  the  Ninth  Bezirk  from  the  Ghetto 
proper,  but  a  large  number  of  its  residents  are  Jews,  Jews  of  the  better 
class,  so  that  the  section  is  often  jocularly  called  the  “Nobelghetto.” 
To  translate  all  this  into  terms  of  New  York  geography,  it  was  some¬ 
what  as  if  a  physician  of  Freud’s  standing  were  to  office  not  on  Park 
Avenue,  but  somewhere  over  in  the  Bronx,  which  this  hypothetical 
American  physician’s  clientele  might  put  up  with  as  an  angle  of  the 
great  man’s  stubborn  eccentricity.  The  old  Vienna  doctors  have  always 
had  the  habit  of  officing  in  their  homes;  and  Freud  was  a  doctor  of 
the  good  old  Vienna  school,  however  much  his  method  has  revolu- 
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tionizcd  not  only  our  thinking  but  our  whole  way  of  living.  The 
old  Socialistic  Vienna  government,  which  had  voted  Freud  a  sort  of 
honorary  citizenship,  had  planned  to  change  the  name  of  the  Berg- 
gasse  to  Sigmund  Freudgasse.  The  retiring  psychiatrist,  although  he 
was  grateful  for  the  honor,  which  was  all  the  more  welcome  in  view 
of  the  long  hard  struggle  he  had  had  before  he  had  secured  recognition 
for  his  discoveries,  was  embarrassed  by  the  plan  and  succeeded  in  having 
it  abandoned.  He  disliked  nothing  so  much  as  noisy  notoriety,  although 
he  was  the  unwilling  center  of  notoriety  for  years.  We  learn  from  the 
Life  of  Madame  Curie  by  her  daughter  Eve  how  annoying  publicity 
becomes  when  a  scholar  has  once  stepped  out  of  the  quiet  of  his  lab¬ 
oratory  and  stirred  the  curiosity  of  the  multitude  by  a  striking  dis¬ 
covery,  how  ruthlessly  it  disturbs  his  fruitful  peace  and  interferes  with 
his  labor. 

In  Freud’s  case  this  curiosity  was  pretty  effectively  discouraged.  Very 
rarely  did  a  visitor  who  had  no  definite  business  cross  his  threshold. 
It  was  on  one  of  the  rare  occasions  when  this  happened,  that  I  saw 
him  violently  angry  for  the  only  time  in  all  my  contacts  with  him, 
although  he  could  be  impatient  and  excited  now  and  then.  He  had 
occasion  enough  for  exasperation  in  the  malicious  and  unreasonable 
attacks  to  which  he  was  frequently  exposed. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  May  in  the  year  1938,  after  the  terrible  inci¬ 
dents  which  followed  the  entry  of  the  Hitler  cohorts  into  Vienna.  The 
Gestapo,  which  had  first  planned  to  throw  the  cighty-two-year-old 
scientist  into  prison,  had  finally  relented  to  the  extent  of  merely  for¬ 
bidding  him  to  continue  his  labors  and  confiscating  all  his  property. 
Eventually  he  was  allowed  permission  to  leave  the  country  which  for 
years  had  basked  in  the  reflected  glory  of  his  name.  When  he  received 
permission,  the  old  man,  who  loved  his  familiar  surroundings  so  dearly 
that  he  had  lived  for  fifty  years  in  the  same  house,  cried  gaily,  with 
a  whiff  of  recollection  of  the  folk-lore  of  his  childhood:  “Now  Fm 
Hans  im  Gliick!”  The  Gestapo  had  graciously  left  him  in  possession 
of  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  tide  him  over  the  first  days  of  his 
exile.  Shall  we  call  it  naivete  or  shamelessness  when  a  Nazi  official 
visited  him  in  London  a  long  time  afterward  and  demanded  this 
amount  back?  On  the  gloomy  May  day  of  which  I  speak,  every¬ 
thing  in  his  Vienna  home  was  packed  ready  for  his  departure.  The 
old  gentleman,  who  was  bearing  up  remarkably  well  under  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  the  torment  of  his  disease,  insisted  on  showing  me  his  ar- 
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chacological  collection  before  it  was  shipped  to  London.  As  we  left 
the  great  comfortable  dining-room  with  its  old-fashioned  rosewood 
furniture,  on  our  way  to  his  work  rooms,  we  “‘assed  through  an  ante¬ 
room  into  which  the  usually  discreet  servant  had  admitted  a  stranger  as 
the  result  of  a  misunderstanding  in  a  telephone  conversation.  Freud 
asked  the  intruder  what  he  wanted.  The  man,  who  had  come  from 
Berlin  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  reassuring  himself  as  to  the  safety  of 
his  revered  Master,  about  whom  all  sorts  of  alarming  rumors  were 
afloat,  stammered  in  confusion:  “I  only  wanted  to  see  you!” — “There 
isn’t  anything  to  see  about  me!”  Freud  snapped  violendy,  and  went  on, 
calling  back  to  me  to  follow  him.  One  can  understand  why  it  was 
almost  or  quite  impossible  to  elicit  an  autograph  from  him.  A  letter 
of  recommendation  from  him  was  a  rarity.  He  rarely  wrote  a  recom¬ 
mendation — never  unless  the  case  was  one  in  which  he  was  profoundly 
interested. 

Freud  did  not  like  journalists.  He  is  said  to  have  told  Dorothy 
Thompson  very  frankly  what  he  thought  about  her  profession,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  conversation  which,  it  is  true,  turned  out  very  harmo¬ 
nious  and  profitable.  He  has  often  been  reproached  with  coolness 
toward  America.  But  he  never  forgot  that  at  a  relatively  early  stage 
in  his  career  the  Americans  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  present  in  four 
public  addresses  the  results  of  his  investigations  in  new  psychological 
territory,  and  that  they  awarded  him  an  honorary  doctorate.  No  one 
could  blame  him  for  a  degree  of  sensitiveness  to  the  danger  to  which 
his  doctrines  were  exposed  in  this  country  from  irresponsible  disciples 
and  popular  distortion.  But  he  constantly  had  American  students  and 
there  were  several  of  them  whom  he  valued  very  highly  and  who  re¬ 
mained  faithful  to  his  Vienna  group  to  the  last. 

Freud  was  not  only  one  of  the  last  of  the  European  sages.  He  was 
one  of  the  greatest  lovers  of  his  kind  whom  the  nineteenth  century  be¬ 
queathed  to  a  century  which  has  thus  far  produced  so  many  enemies 
of  the  race.  His  knowledge  of  the  turbid  depths  of  human  nature 
and  his  far  from  optimistic  life  philosophy  never  made  him  a  hater 
of  men.  The  great  Vienna  comedian  and  playwright  Johann  Nestroy 
declared,  long  before  Freud’s  time,  that  he  always  believed  the  worst 
of  every  human  being,  himself  included,  and  that  he  had  seldom  found 
himself  wrong  in  that  belief.  Although  Freud’s  works,  especially  the 
later  ones,  share  this  characteristically  Viennese  melancholy  and  iron¬ 
ical  wariness,  the  fundamental  ideal  of  psychoanalysis  would  seem  to 
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justify  a  less  hopeless  view  of  mankind.  The  fact  that  the  relief  or 
even  the  healing  of  a  disease  can  be  accomplished  by  the  clearing  up 
of  certain  obscurities  (Stefan  Zweig  calls  this  process  “Healing  through 
the  Spirit”)  speaks  for  the  great  Vienna  physician’s  belief  in  progress, 
although  he  was  fated  to  end  his  life  in  an  age  of  mass  madness. 

It  was  another  Viennese,  Nothnagel,  who  uttered  the  famous  dic¬ 
tum:  “Only  a  good  man  can  be  a  good  physician.”  Freud,  who  knew 
as  much  about  the  diseases  of  the  social  organism  as  he  did  about  those 
of  the  soul — they  are  often  of  the  same  origin — was  an  exceptionally 
good  man.  He  was  generous,  and  he  exercised  his  charity  with  unusual 
tact.  It  was  through  his  initiative  that  psychotherapy  was  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  poor,  at  least  in  Vienna.  Every  member  of  the  Vienna 
Psychoanalytic  Union  was  under  obligation  to  treat  gratuitously  a 
certain  number  of  patients  who  were  turned  over  to  him  from  the 
Ambulatorium.  Freud  was  always  very  appreciative  of  the  remarkable 
social  services  of  the  Vienna  city  government  although  he  was  not  of 
the  same  political  party  as  its  officials. 

It  was  natural  that  the  great  scientist  was  a  lover  of  nature.  He 
always  came  back  from  the  long  walks  in  the  Wienerwald  and  the 
forests  of  the  Salzkammergut  which  he  kept  up  in  the  company  of 
his  children  as  long  as  his  health  allowed  (he  spent  several  summers 
in  Hitler’s  Berchtesgaden)  laden  with  flowers,  fungi  and  berries.  In 
the  last  year  of  his  life  he  took  pleasure  in  the  flowers  of  his  little 
London  garden,  and  his  writing  table  was  almost  always  brightened 
with  a  bouquet  of  his  favorite  orchids. 

In  his  vigorous  earlier  years  he  took  a  long  trip  every  year,  often 
to  Italy,  once  to  Greece.  I  have  mentioned  the  archaeological  collec¬ 
tion  which  meant  so  much  to  him — small  articles  of  Chinese,  Etrus¬ 
can,  Egyptian,  Hellenic  and  Roman  art,  statuettes,  rings,  amulets  and 
the  like.  The  remark  has  often  been  made  that  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  treasures  of  past  ages,  which  can  be  recovered  only  with  great 
ingenuity  and  endless  labor  from  thousand-year-old  tombs,  fits  ap¬ 
propriately  into  the  life  of  this  student  of  the  soul,  who  listened  with 
patient  attention  for  the  elemental  secrets  that  had  been  buried  just 
as  deeply  and  just  as  long  as  the  others  till  he  had  brought  them  to  the 
light  of  day.  But  the  smallest  and  most  incidental  hobbies  fit  perfectly 
into  the  marvelous  melody  of  this  life  which  in  spite  of  its  tragic 
end,  in  spite  of  the  struggles  which  were  his  lot,  must  nevertheless 
be  deemed  a  happy  one,  since  it  bears  witness  to  the  greatness  of  an 
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original  and  independent  personality  who  knew  how  to  defend  the 
truth  which  he  had  discovered  against  a  world  of  mockery  and  hate. 
His  love  of  riddles  and  his  skill  in  solving  them,  an  occupation  which 
he  followed  long  before  it  became  a  modish  diversion,  was  an  ap¬ 
propriate  pastime  for  a  man  whose  serious  labor  was  the  solving  of 
riddles.  He  loved  too  to  play  solitaire  with  cards,  sitting  in  front  of  his 
table  with  his  legs  high  on  the  back  of  a  neighboring  chair,  smoking 
his  eternal  cigar.  He  was  amused  by  the  clever  combinations  of  mah¬ 
jong,  and  all  the  year  round  his  weekly  tarok  game  with  old  friends 
was  an  invariable  institution.  He  found  no  recreation  in  the  theater  or 
the  movies.  Music  had  no  place  in  his  life.  Still,  he  occasionally 
attended  the  performances  of  Yvette  Guilbert,  who  was  a  good  friend 
of  his  and  whose  art  afforded  him  much  pleasure. 

Except  in  the  summer,  Freud’s  day  was  crammed  with  work.  His 
day’s  program  was  very  carefully  mapped  out.  He  lived  by  the  clock. 
His  forenoons  were  devoted  to  his  patients  and  his  lecture-analyses. 
After  his  midday  meal,  he  kept  up  as  long  as  he  was  able  his  habit 
of  an  afternoon  walk,  and  many  of  his  fellow-townsmen  will  remem¬ 
ber  how  he  covered  his  one  invariable  route  every  day,  a  little  bent 
forward  but  walking  rapidly,  somehow  always  giving  the  impression 
of  uprightness.  He  usually  walked  alone.  The  remark  of  Adler 
(or  was  it  some  other  individual-psychologist?)  that  when  Freud 
walked  he  always  crept  along  close  to  the  houses,  from  which  one 
could  infer  his  natural  cowardice,  is  completely  ridiculous.  I  do  not 
believe  there  ever  was  a  braver  soul  than  his.  A  feeble  old  man,  suf¬ 
fering  the  torments  of  a  terrible  disease,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  shock 
his  beloved  Jewish  people  with  the  declaration  of  his  belief  that  their 
hero  Moses  was  an  Egyptian,  adding  thus,  as  many  believed  gratui¬ 
tously,  but  impelled  by  his  passion  for  the  truth,  to  the  phalanxes  of 
the  enemies  which  his  anti-religious  position  had  made  for  him  among 
the  ortf  '  jx  Jews  a  formidable  reinforcement  from  the  Jewish  Na¬ 
tionalists.  There  is  no  sort  of  justification  for  Adler’s  sliu*.  Freud 
loved  to  walk  while  he  meditated,  as  most  of  us  need  a  physical  escape- 
valve  when  we  endeavor  to  collect  our  thoughts.  When  his  physical 
condition  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  forego  his  daily  walk,  he  was 
reduced  for  exercise  to  a  circuit  of  his  roomy  apartment,  taken  at  the 
end  of  each  hour  of  work. 

The  period  after  his  evening  meal  belonged  to  his  organizing  labors. 
His  activity  as  leader  of  the  psychoanalytic  movement  speaks  elo- 
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qucntly  of  his  organizing  ability.  There  were  conferences  with  his 
fellow  workers,  and  last  of  all  there  was  his  writing,  to  which  he 
devoted  more  time  in  the  summer.  And  this  is  doubtless  the  place  to 
say  something  of  Freud  as  a  writer.  His  contribution  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  German  as  a  scientific  language  is  traceable  first  of  all 
to  the  clarity  of  his  thinking.  The  darker  his  field,  the  more  cavernous 
and  rugged  the  inferno  through  which  his  path  led,  the  more  brightly 
did  the  calm  light  of  his  phraseology  illumine  the  way.  No  language 
is  more  difficult,  more  perverse,  more  obscure  and  obscuring  than  this 
German  speech  of  ours.  The  regret  has  often  been  expressed  that  the 
Germans  savants  use  this  language  as  if  they  were  trying  to  conceal 
their  thoughts  rather  than  to  make  them  clear,  and  many  foreign  stu¬ 
dents  who  find  it  necessary  to  read  scientific  German  books  in  the 
original,  could  tell  a  sad  talc  of  the  riddles  which  scientific  German 
has  set  for  them.  Freud’s  style  is  so  natural  and  simple  that  his  ideas 
were  completely  accessible  to  the  laymen  and  seemed  to  them  reason¬ 
able.  This,  it  is  true,  led  to  the  danger  that  the  half  educated  and  the 
blue-stockings  of  both  sexes  would  seize  on  psycho-analysis  as  a  sort 
of  glorified  parlor  game  and  make  trouble.  Allied  to  this  clarity  of 
expression  was  the  case  with  which  Freud  wrote.  His  manuscripts 
show  very  few  corrections;  he  wrote  his  works  down  in  one  draft  and 
never  found  it  necessary  to  rewrite  them.  He  had  his  whole  plan 
clearly  in  mind  when  he  sat  down  to  write. 

Very  late,  usually  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  Freud  retired 
after  such  a  day  as  I  have  described.  He  went  to  sleep  instantly  and 
slept  soundly  for  five  hours.  This  scientist  who  had  lifted  the  dream  out 
of  the  sphere  of  the  Egyptian  dream-books  and  professional  fortune¬ 
tellers  and  made  it  scientifically  productive,  was  not  himself  much  of 
a  dreamer.  Not  necessarily  because  he  accepted  Kierkegaard’s  theory 
that  the  epicure  does  his  delightful  dreaming  in  the  daytime.  But  it 
would  seem  that  his  attention  to  the  tr  ’ns  of  thought  of  his  patients 
and  of  their  reports  of  their  dreaming  su  .  .^ed  for  him  without  dreams 
of  his  own.  Moreover,  his  rigidly  rationalistic  conception  of  life  did 
not  leave  much  room  for  fantasy.  One  of  the  important  factors  in 
his  greatness  was  that  through  all  the  bewildering  multiplicity  of  the 
dream-symbols  which  occupied  him,  he  remained  the  clear-headed 
rationalist;  that  in  the  inferno  of  instincts,  which  he  understood  as 
no  one  else  had  ever  done,  and  whose  peril  is  becoming  more  than 
ever  evident  today  in  certain  uncanny  mass  movements,  he  steadily 
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kept  faith  with  reason;  that  he  remained  a  sober  and  cautious  man 
of  science,  never  deserting  the  ranks  of  the  men  of  the  other  century, 
in  which  he  stood  firmly  planted  with  both  feet,  although  he  helped 
this  century  to  the  birth  more  effectively  than  any  other  had  done. 

Nor  is  Freud  the  zealot  and  the  spiteful  nature  which  he  has  been 
accused  of  being.  How  could  a  man  in  whose  vocabulary  the  word 
“love”  plays  so  dominant  a  role,  be  a  blind,  raging  fanatic?  Educa¬ 
tors  in  all  lands  have  come  to  realize  that  he  understood  child-nature 
particularly  well.  No  one  who  has  ever  seen  him  with  children  will 
ever  forget  the  old  man’s  charming  naturalness  and  amiability  in  their 
company.  It  is  true  that  he  would  stand  for  no  trifling  where  the 
purity  of  his  doctrines  was  in  question.  This  thinker  who  in  his  old 
age  was  inclined  to  mildness  and  silence,  who  weighed  an  idea  long 
and  conscientiously  before  he  gave  it  his  approval,  yet  who  was  any¬ 
thing  but  a  dogmatist,  since  he  never  hesitated  to  admit  that  he  was 
in  the  wrong  and  to  correct  an  error,  was  very  careful  to  hold  his  over- 
reckless  disciples  in  leash.  Caution  was  not  the  least  of  his  virtues.  The 
reader  will  recall  how  in  the  much  assailed  Moses  book  he  is  constantly 
warning  him  to  follow  his  arguments  carefully.  Freud  was  as  cautious 
and  prudent  as  a  surgeon  who  has  a  delicate  operation  to  perform. 
A  psychoanalytic  treatment  can  be  as  perilous  as  a  major  operation, 
and  it  is  unfair  to  blame  the  surgeon  if  in  some  unpromising  cases  his 
operation  is  not  successful.  It  was  Freud’s  special  achievement  to 
unite  the  exactness  of  the  inductive  method  with  which  he  began 
his  life  work,  and  a  creative  boldness  which  completely  changed  our 
conception  of  the  world. 

I  could  mention  a  long  list  of  instances  of  how  Freud,  theoretician 
of  wit,  enlivened  his  conversation  with  witty  illustrations  and  similes. 
But  the  best  of  his  witticisms  arc  so  local  in  their  flavor  that  they 
would  be  difficult  of  translation.  Freud’s  wit  was  probably  “wicncr- 
isch”  at  bottom — it  certainly  was  Jewish.  It  is  obvious  that  he  was 
always  very  consciously  a  Jew.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  he  stead¬ 
ily  refused  baptism,  although  in  pre-War  Vienna  that  ceremonial  was 
a  tacitly  agreed-on  prerequisite  for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  aca¬ 
demic  positions.  After  the  Great  War,  even  before  Hitler,  racial  Anti- 
Semitism,  which  had  previously  been  limited  to  academic  circles  and 
certain  narrow  official  strata,  grew  steadily,  so  that  it  no  longer  helped 
a  Jew  to  become  a  Christian.  This  is  why  Freud  was  never  made  an 
“ordentlichcr  Professor.”  In  liberal  Vienna  it  was  common  to  lay 
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ironic  emphasis  on  his  status  as  “ausscrordcntlich.”  He  was  never  what 
is  called  “religious.”  In  his  book  Die  ZuJ{unft  einer  Illusion,  he  took 
a  position  at  variance  with  that  of  many  of  his  disciples  and  supporters 
and  urged  the  abandonment  of  religion  as  a  dangerous  error.  But 
his  pupil  Pastor  Pfister  of  Zurich  sent  him  on  his  sixtieth  birthday 
a  telegram  which  I  found  among  his  papers  and  which  ran:  “May  God 
leave  you  with  us  for  many  years,  even  though  you  don’t  believe  in 
Him!” 

He  was  driven  out  of  the  city  in  which  he  had  spent  a  long  and 
fruitful  life,  the  city  which  he  had  done  almost  as  much  as  the  great 
Viennese  musicians  to  make  famous  in  every  corner  of  the  world. 
They  are  still  treating  patients  in  Germany  by  his  method,  just  as 
they  are  still  using  the  Wassermann  blood  tests  and  Ehrlich’s  salvarsan, 
although  their  discoverers  were  Jews.  His  name  is  immortal.  Of 
course  that  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  a  great  deal.  There  is  a  neg¬ 
ative  immortality,  such  as  Attila  and  Genghis  Khan  have  attained, 
and  such  as  will  one  day  be  accorded  to  Adolf  Hitler.  Freud’s  im¬ 
mortal  achievement  was  not  destructive,  although  he  uncovered  the 
sources  of  destruction;  reaching  out  beyond  the  narrow  field  of  psy¬ 
chology  and  medicine,  it  is  a  Copernican  discovery  whose  full  signifi¬ 
cance  is  still  far  from  having  been  exhausted. — New  Yort{^  City. 


“When  men  have  nothing  clear  to 
say  about  a  thing,  instead  of  being  si¬ 
lent  they  usually  do  the  opposite:  they 
talk  in  the  superlative,  that  is,  they 
shout.” — J.  Ortega  y  Gasset,  Ensimis- 
mamiento  y  Alteracidn,  quoted  in  Ta¬ 
ller  (Mexico  City). 

“Organized  in  1934,  the  Ibero 
American  Institute  of  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  has  for  its  purpose  the  es¬ 
tablishment  on  the  Island  of  a  center 
of  Inter  American  studies  with  special 
emphasis  laid  on  the  contributions  of 
the  Iberian  nations  to  the  civilization 
and  culture  of  the  New  World.  The 
University  of  Puerto  Rico ,  with  its 
privileged  geographical  position  at  the 
crossroads  of  the  Americas,  offers  un¬ 


usual  advantages  and  possibilities  tor 
the  accomplishment  of  its  program. 

“The  creation  of  an  Ibero  American 
library  has  been  an  immediate  task  of 
the  Institute.  After  six  years  of  unceas¬ 
ing  effort,  and  extensive  correspond¬ 
ence  with  universities,  institutes,  liter¬ 
ary  societies  and  ministries  in  Ibero- 
America,  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  Insti¬ 
tute  can  congratulate  itself  upon  having 
accomplished  a  considerable  part  of  its 
literary  program.  At  present,  a  con¬ 
tinuous  inflow  of  books,  pamphlets, 
magazines  and  publications  of  all  kinds 
is  enriching  the  Institute’s  collection, 
installed  on  the  first  floor  of  the  hand¬ 
some  new  library  of  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico.” 


Greek  Literature  Attains 
Its  Majority 

BY  M.  J.  POLITIS 

POEMS  by  Archibald  MacLeish  and  T.  S.  Eliot,  stories  by  Sherwood 
Anderson,  William  Saroyan,  Pearl  Buck  and  Erskine  Caldwell, 
excerpts  of  novels  by  Sinclair  Lewis,  Louis  Bromfield  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Faulkner,  essays  by  Henry  Miller  and  other  contemporary  Ameri¬ 
can  writers  have  been  published  during  the  last  few  years  in  periodicals 
edited  in  Greece.  What  about  the  work  of  the  leading  Greek  poets, 
novelists  and  essayists  who  sprung  up  chiefly  after  1925?  What  part 
of  the  American  intelligentsia  has  any  knowledge  of  the  names  even, 
not  to  say  of  the  work,  of  outstanding  living  Greek  writers? 

A  rapid  survey  of  the  Union  Catalogue  at  the  Library  of  Congress 
would  convince  anyone  that  even  in  those  American  libraries  where 
modern  Greek  literature  is  better  represented,  the  books,  in  their  vast 
majority,  belong  to  a  period  ranging  from  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
to  the  first  two  decades  of  the  current  century.  Only  recently  have 
such  libraries  as  the  Harvard  College,  the  New  York  Public  and  the 
Baltimore  Enoch  Pratt  acquired  or  ordered  Greek  books  representing 
the  output  of  the  period  from  1920  onwards. 

And  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  Greek  literature  has  effectively 
become  of  age  only  in  the  years  following  World  War  I,  as  a  result 
of  the  broadened  scope  of  Greek  writers  after  that  catastrophe,  but, 
chiefly  owing  to  their  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  the  “kathare- 
vousa”  and  the  prevalence  of  the  “demotic”  in  all  genuine  literary  forms. 

In  August  1938,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  publication  of  Jean 
Psichari’s  (Renan’s  son-in-law)  My  Voyage  was  celebrated  in  Athens. 
This  book  is  of  tremendous  importance  to  the  scholar  of  mcxlern  Greek 
letters,  not  only  for  its  undeniable  literary  merits,  but  principally  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  first  modern  Greek  work  of  fiction  written  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  ordinarily  spoken  in  everyday  life. 

Without  undervaluing  the  contribution  of  Adamantios  Coray  ( 1748- 
1833)  to  the  education  of  the  Greek  nation  which  had  just  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  winning  her  independence,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
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educator  of  the  race,”  as  Coray  has  often  been  called/  had  been 
p^Iy  instrumental  in  retarding  the  progress  of  Greek  letters  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  because  it  was  he  who  had  established  the  doctrine 
hat  the  written  language  should  differ  from  the  spoken  one,  advocat¬ 
ing  Its  purification  by  the  elimination  of  “barbarisms”  and  colloquial¬ 
isms  employed  by  the  man  in  the  street,  and  by  trying  to  “enrich”  it 
with  words  and  expressions  patterned  on  the  classical  models,  so  as  to 
^e  It  sound  as  closely  as  possible  like  the  pure  Attic  of  the  fifth  and 
fourth  centuries  B.C.  The  purists  were  apt  to  disregard  the  invaluable 
treasures  of  popular  expressions,  which  for  generations  had  been  used 
y  the  common  people— the  real  creators  of  living  languages— and 
helped  to  maintain  the  vigor  of  the  language  during  the  long  years  of 
oreipi  dommation.  As  Romilly  Jenkins  points  out  in  his  recent  book 
the  national  poet  of  Greece,  Dionysius  Solomos,  “it  was  many  years 
ore  the  literary  critics  of  the  poet’s  own  country,  besotted  with  the 
influence  of  Byzantine  purism,  recognized  the  merit  of  his  Hymn  to 
Ubmy,  and  only  in  1863,  that  is  to  say  forty  years  after  it  had  been 
written,  adopted  it  as  the  national  anthem  of  Greece.”  Just  like  Dante 
Solomos  was  consciously  and  deliberately  using  the  demotic  as  his 
unique  literary  medium. 

Tie  Odessa-born  Jean  PsieWris  (1854-1929)  realized  that  modern 
Greek  letters  could  not  flourish  as  long  as  Greece’s  ambitions  were 
exdusively  turned  towards  the  past.  Together  with  a  few  enlight- 

Dm  p  were  living  abroad,  such  as  Alexandros 

Palhs,  Fotis  Fotiadis  and  Argjiris  Eftalidtis,  he  started  a  vigorous 
campaign  against  the  macaronism  of  the  “katharevousa,”  and,  instead 
of  seekmg  to  revive  the  “Glory  that  was  Greece,”  he  preached  that  the 
nations  future  lay  in  the  richly  creative  qualities  inherent  in  the 
Gr^k  prople.  He  and  his  followers  realized  that  the  “demotic”  is  the 
only  real  instrument  of  the  nation’s  oral  and  written  expression,  be¬ 
cause  It  conveys  the  unbiased  feelings  and  unrestrained  ideas  of  actual, 
ivmg  people,  and  not  artificial  structures  arbitrarily  set  down  by 
pedantic  and,  quite  often,  fanatic  “savants,”  caring  little,  if  at  all,  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  great  masses  of  the  Greek  people. 

.•  **“*’*^™  snd  often  not  too  honest  opposi¬ 

tion  Psichiris  and  his  disciples  had  to  face,  their  ideas  gradually  gained 

^  An  interesting  correspondence  exists  at  the  Library  of  Congress  between 
Ad^a„,.«  Coray  and  Thomas  Jefferson  on  the  subject^f  *e^"Sn 
eek  nation,  which  was  at  that  time  waging  its  war  of  independence. 
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ground,  and  whereas  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  this  form 
of  the  Greek  language  was  tolerated  only  in  poetry,  practically  all 
fiction,  biography  and  travel  books  of  the  last  twenty  years  and  also 
a  good  many  important  scientific  and  esthetic  treatises  are  now  being 
worded  in  the  “popular”  language. 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  consider  this  change  as  being  one 
merely  of  form.  The  victory  of  Psicharis*  movement  marks  a  signifi¬ 
cant  change  in  the  development  of  contemporary  Greek  thought  and 
trends  of  modern  Greek  literature.  While  during  the  years  preceding 
World  War  I,  poetry  was  the  leading  literary  form,  with  Kostes  Pala- 
mas — whose  fifty  years  of  literary  life  were  brilliantly  celebrated  in 
1936 — as  the  outstanding  figure,  and  Angelo  Sikeliands,  loannis  Gry- 
paris,  Miltiadis  Malakassis,  Apostolos  Melahrinos  and  Mihail  Argyr6- 
poulos  as  the  other  important  living  bards  of  the  nation,  the  post-war 
generation  adopted  prose  as  its  favorite  means  of  expression.  And 
though  it  is  true  that  the  most  brilliant  stylist  oi  modern  Greek  letters, 
Alexander  Papadiamantis — in  whose  stories  pantheism  mingles  with  a 
deep  veneration  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  cult — belongs  to  the  pre-war 
generation,  it  may  be  said  that  the  short  story  and  the  novel  were  for 
the  first  time  extensively  cultivated  in  Greece  during  the  decade  follow¬ 
ing  the  year  1925.  Problems  that  had  hitherto  left  the  prose  writers  of 
previous  generations  indifferent  are  now  stirring  the  imagination  of 
story  tellers  and  novelists.  The  war,  with  its  terrible  aftermath,  has 
inspired  some  of  the  best  books. 

Stratis  Myrivilis,  in  his  Life  in  the  Tomb  (translated  into  French 
with  the  title  De  Profundis),  records  dramatic  descriptions  of  the 
terrible  struggle,  as  witnessed  by  one  who  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  combat,  alternating  with  passages  overflowing  with  human  sym¬ 
pathy.  According  to  Andre  Mirambel,  Professor  of  modern  Greek 
literature  at  the  Paris  ficole  des  Langues  Orientales  and  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  “this  novel  is  one  of  the  strongest  inspired  by  the  war,  because 
its  author  has  been  able  to  elevate  his  individual  impressions  to  im¬ 
posing  frescoes.”  A  sequel  to  this  book  is  Myrivilis’  Golden-Eyed 
Schoolmistress,  in  which  he  sings  a  hymn  to  the  beauty  of  the  female 
form  divine  and  to  that  of  Greek  nature,  and  particularly  of  his  native 
Mytilene  (Lesbos),  in  a  style  and  richness  of  expression  rarely  attained 
in  contemporary  Greek  literature.  In  his  more  recent  collections  of 
short  stories,  such  as  The  Green  Book,,  The  Blue  Book,  etc.,  Myrivilis, 
like  some  of  his  American  colleagues,  is  relinquishing  certain  social 
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beliefs  he  had  vigorously  supported  in  his  first  two  novels,  which,  in 
this  writer’s  opinion,  constitute  the  best  part  of  his  production. 

In  Elia  Venezis’  Register  No.  31328,  horror  is  the  principal  motif. 
The  author  realistically,  photographically  one  would  say,  describes  the 
dreadful  days  he  had  experienced  in  Asia  Minor  as  a  prisoner  of  the 
Turkish  army,  in  the  notorious  forced  labor  regiments  known  as 
“amel^  tabourou.”  His  is  the  most  powerful,  the  most  dramatic,  per¬ 
haps  the  least  “literary”  book  of  the  last  twenty  years  in  Greece. 

With  his  Calm,  a  novel  that  was  awarded  first  prize  last  year  by 
the  Athens  Academy  and  the  National  Committee  for  the  best  book 
of  the  year,  Venezis  presents  a  brilliant  picture  of  the  constructive  work 
effected  by  the  Asia  Minor  Greeks  after  their  settlement  in  Greece. 
The  wider  scope  of  the  book  and  the  philosophic  approach  to  the 
human  problem  involved  in  such  transplantations  of  large  numbers  of 
people,  make  this  novel  extremely  timely  now  that  the  refugee  prob¬ 
lem  is  again  one  of  serious  concern  to  the  entire  world. 

Madame  Tatiana  Stavrou,  in  her  Those  Who  Were  Left  Behind, 
her  first  collection  of  short  stories,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  sufferings 
of  young  girls,  children  and  elderly  people  during  the  World  War  I 
years.  In  her  The  First  Roots,  which  betrays  a  Huxleyesque  influence, 
she  has  been  the  first  writer  in  Greece  to  tackle  the  refugee  problem, 
giving  a  cross-section  of  the  daily  life  of  the  Asia  Minor  refugees  in 
their  new  environment  in  Greece.  The  directness  of  her  style,  the 
vividness  of  her  descriptions,  as  well  as  the  psychological  realism  of 
her  characters,  rank  Madame  Stavrou  high  among  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  writers  of  the  current  Greek  generation. 

Madame  Helle  Alexiou  (Dascalakis),  a  schoolmistress  belonging 
to  a  distinguished  Cretan  literary  family,  with  her  short  stories  under 
the  collective  title  Hard  Struggles  for  Petty  Life,  and  her  novel  Third 
School  for  Girls,  goes  deep  into  the  heart  of  her  pupils,  depicting  with 
extreme  simplicity  and  human  sympathy,  at  times  recalling  the  best  of 
Katherine  Mansfield’s  short  stories,  the  petty  joys  and  sorrows  of  the 
youthful  but  not  always  joyous  crowd  she  is  constantly  in  touch  with 
in  the  public  school  in  which  she  teaches.  Her  recent  collection  of 
stories  with  the  title  Men  presents  some  remarkable  psychological 
studies  inspired  by  her  own  experiences  and  environment. 

Cultured  Greeks  being  as  a  rule  polyglots,  it  is  not  difficult  for  them 
to  get  acquainted  with  what  goes  on  in  the  literary  world  abroad. 
Younger  writers  are  quite  alive  to  the  trends  of  actual  French,  Eng- 
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lish  and  American  literatures.  David  H.  Lawrence,  James  Joyce, 
Andre  Gide,  Aldous  Huxley,  Virginia  Woolf,  John  Dos  Passos  and 
other  representative  contemporary  writers  are  read  in  the  original — 
Athens  bookstores  carry  their  works  and  also  their  French  transla¬ 
tions — and  their  techniques  are  exerting  a  strong  influence  on  living 
Greek  authors. 

Madame  Lilika  Nakou,  in  her  novel  Those  Who  Have  Lost  Their 
Wayy  recalls  Andr6  Gide  (JLes  Faux  Monnayeurs),  when  dealing  with 
the  life  of  a  middle-class  Greek  family,  at  first  in  Attica  and  later  in 
a  more  cosmopolitan  environment  in  Switzerland.  She  is  one  of  the 
few  Greek  writers  whose  stories  have  appeared  in  internationally 
known  magazines,  among  which  the  New  York  Story  is  one. 

Thrassos  Castanakis,  Professor  of  modern  Greek  at  the  ficolc  des 
Langues  Orientales,  specializes  in  the  creation  of  human  types  rather 
than  in  recounting  adventures  or  telling  stories  with  an  intricate  plot. 
Some  of  his  more  recent  books — ^he  is  a  very  prolific  writer — have  a 
marked  surrealist  touch.  George  Theotokas,  lawyer  by  profession,  is 
one  of  the  most  rational  living  Greek  writers.  In  his  novels,  short  stories 
or  magazine  articles  he  expresses  his  views  on  contemporary  problems, 
his  voluminous  Argo  being  a  sociological  survey  of  actual  world  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  form  of  a  novel.  In  an  earlier  collection  of  short  stories, 
Theotokas,  writing  in  a  lighter  vein,  gives  free  play  to  his  imagination. 
Angelo  Terzakis,  apart  from  being  a  distinguished  playwright,  finds 
pleasure  in  describing  scenes  from  middle-class  Athenian  life,  in  pre¬ 
senting  humble  types  satisfied  with  their  mediocre  environments.  In 
his  first  novel  The  Chain-Bound,  one  can  trace  a  Lawrencian  influence, 
especially  of  Sons  and  Lovers. 

A  more  cosmopolitan  character  prevails  in  the  novels  and  short 
stories  of  M.  Caragatsis,  of  Cosmas  Polites,  whose  Eroica  is  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  pieces  of  prose  of  the  last  few  years  in  Greece,  as  is 
Abbott’s  Earth  and  Water. 

In  Thessaloniki,  George  Delios,  Stelios  Xefloudas  and  others  cul¬ 
tivate  an  introspective,  psychological  style,  with  “esoteric”  mono¬ 
logues,  etc.  showing  a  direct  descendance  from  Virginia  Woolf  and 
other  contemporary  English  and  French  writers.  The  essay  on  The 
Contemporary  Novel  by  Delios  is  a  sort  of  manifesto  outlining  the 
trends  of  the  socalled  “Thessaloniki  School.” 

Foti  Condoglou,  a  noted  painter  in  an  austere  Byzantine  tradition, 
has  written  some  remarkable  books  in  a  vigorous,  primitive  style, 
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illustrated  with  his  own  characteristic  expressionistic  woodcuts.  His 
Travels  is  one  of  the  major  contributions  to  contemporary  travel  liter¬ 
ature  in  Greece,  a  branch  richly  cultivated  during  the  last  few  years. 

Of  recent  poets,  the  late  Lambros  Porphyras  and  Costas  Crystallis 
still  have  many  disciples.  The  former  was  a  delicate  lyric  poet,  while 
the  latter  is  considered  a  modern  Theocritus,  the  purest  pastoral  bard 
born  in  Greece  in  the  last  hundred  years  or  so. 

George  Seferis,  who  has  rendered  into  Greek  some  of  T.  S.  Eliot’s 
poems,  shows  an  equal  sympathy  for  Paul  Valery’s  work,  while  N.  Ca- 
lamaris,  A.  Embiricos  and  O.  Elytis  are  deliberately  surrealist,  having 
translated  into  Greek  works  of  Paul  Eluard,  Andre  Breton  and  others. 

The  influence  of  Cavafls,  the  lamented  Greek  poet  of  Alexandria, 
who  mingled  an  Anacreontian  style  with  a  Byzantine  prosody,  and 
that  of  the  lyrist  Caryotakis,  can  also  be  traced  in  some  of  the  most 
recent  poetical  collections.  Takis  Papatsonis  writes  his  verses  in  a 
pure  Byzantine  tradition,  with  numerous  traces  of  this  delicate  poet’s 
rich  international  culture,  and  Cavadias  (signing  with  the  nom-de- 
plume  “Marabu”)  and  Drivas  have  brought  new  life  into  contempo¬ 
rary  Greek  poetry  with  their  admirable  poems  of  the  sea,  published  in 
such  magazines  as  Ta  Nea  Grammata,  Neohellini1{a  Grammata  and 
Nea  Estia.  Madame  Melissanthi  is  also  a  noted  living  Greek  poetess, 
much  admired  for  the  warmth  of  her  inspiration. 

The  most  outstanding  achievement  of  the  last  year  in  the  realm 
of  poetry,  and  at  the  same  time  of  Greek  philosophical  thought,  has 
been  Nikos  Cazantzakis’  magnifleent  33333  verse  epic  Odyssey  on 
which  the  poet — ^who  leads  an  ascetic  life  in  his  Aegina  refuge — has 
toiled  for  a  long  number  of  years.  The  eternal  problem  of  man’s 
destiny  constitutes  the  subject  of  this  superb  work  by  the  man  who  is 
also  responsible  for  the  monumental  modern  Greek  translation  of 
Dante’s  Comedy. 

Given  the  necessarily  limited  scope  of  this  survey,  a  good  many 
names  of  leading  literary  figures  of  contemporary  Greece  have  been 
omitted.  The  one  unchallengeable  fact  remains,  however,  that  with 
the  final  victory  of  Psichari’s  ideas,  not  only  poets,  but  also  fiction 
writers  and  essayists  have  found  in  the  “demotic”  their  only  adequate 
vehicle  of  expression,  as  a  result  of  which  modern  Greek  literature  has 
ceased  to  have  a  narrow,  regionalistic  character,  but,  instead,  is  now 
occupying  its  due  place  in  the  family  of  universal  contemporary  letters. 
— New  Yor\  City. 


Knut  Hamsun  and  the  Nazis 


BY  EINAR  HAUGEN 


WHEN  Norway  was  invaded  by  the  Germans,  one  of  her  great¬ 
est  men  of  letters  amazed  the  world  by  appealing  to  his 
countrymen  to  welcome  the  invaders.  This  was  Knut  Ham¬ 
sun,  famous  author  of  Growth  of  the  Soil,  and  these  were  the  words 
he  used: 

“When  the  English  in  their  barbarism  forced  their  way  into  the 
Jossingfjord  and  violated  our  independence,  you  did  nothing.  When 
they  laid  mines  along  our  coast  in  order  to  bring  the  war  to  Nor¬ 
wegian  soil,  you  again  did  nothing.  But  when  the  German  troops 
occupied  Norway  and  prevented  the  war  from  coming  to  our  country, 
then  you  did  do  something.  Then  you  banded  together  with  your 
runaway  king  and  his  private  government,  and  mobilized.  It  is 
utterly  senseless  to  seize  your  guns  and  take  up  a  battle  with  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  England  is  not  able  to  help  you.  She  will  send  you  only  some 
small  bands  of  men  who  are  already  roaming  through  the  valleys  and 
begging  for  food.  Norwegians:  throw  away  your  guns  and  go  back 
home.  The  Germans  are  fighting  for  us  all  and  are  breaking  the 
tyranny  that  England  wields  over  us  and  other  neutrals.” 

This  frankly  pro-German  statement  won  Hamsun  much  ill-will 
among  his  countrymen  and  caused  bitter  comment  in  those  sections 
of  Norway  that  were  still  free.  Among  Norwegian  organs  in  the 
United  States  it  has  led  to  a  kind  of  Hamsun-boycott,  so  that  his  name 
is  now  regularly  omitted  when  famous  Norwegians  are  enumerated. 
Charges  of  German  compulsion,  sinister  influences,  or  even  down¬ 
right  treason  have  been  made,  and  some  have  bracketed  him  with 
Quisling  as  an  example  of  the  supposed  “Fifth  Column”  in  Norway. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Hamsun  actually  wrote  this  statement; 
its  dramatic  repetitions,  and  its  skillfully  chosen  words  of  abuse  are 
utterly  Hamsunesque.  But  its  contents  are  also  typical,  and  in  no  way 
surprising  to  those  who  have  followed  his  career  and  writings.  Ham¬ 
sun  was  not  bought  or  coerced  into  writing  these  words.  He  was 
openly  pro-Nazi  before  the  invasion,  and  no  regret  for  the  loss  of  his 
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nation*s  independence  could  change  his  conviction  that  the  Germans 
were  preferable  to  the  English,  or  even  to  the  Norwegian  labor  regime. 

This  may  come  as  a  painful  surprise  to  some  of  his  admirers  in  the 
United  States,  whose  nostalgic  dream  of  the  soil  was  once  nourished 
by  his  magnificent  paean  to  the  simple  life.  In  the  inevitable  wea¬ 
riness  with  civilization  that  grew  out  of  the  First  World  War,  many 
welcomed  a  retreat  from  the  perplexities  of  modern  life  into  Hamsun’s 
dream-world.  Few  contemplated  in  any  serious  way  an  actual  return 
to  nature,  and  simple  realities  of  economics  prevented  most  people  from 
following  the  author’s  example  and  becoming  landed  gentlemen.  Cer¬ 
tainly  most  of  Hamsun’s  admirers  would  bitterly  have  resented  any 
suggestion  that  they  live  in  so  narrow  a  world  as  the  one  pictured  in 
Growth  of  the  Soil.  The  oldest  could  not  imagine  that  a  movement 
would  arise  which  would  take  this  book  seriously,  and  try  to  carry  out 
in  practice  some  of  its  violently  anti-cultural  implications. 

Yet  this  was  just  what  happened  in  Germany  after  the  war.  A  gen¬ 
eration  grew  up  who  made  of  Growth  of  the  Soil  a  kind  of  Bible,  in 
the  words  of  a  German  critic,  Ulrich  Knigge,  “a  half  poetic,  half 
religious  mystery  which  is  the  unattainable  model  of  all  romantic  souls 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  forty.  . .  .”  “To  the  Germans,”  says  this 
critic,  writing  in  1934,  “Scandinavia  is  a  distant  Utopia,  a  garden  of 
Eden,  where  racially  pure  maids  and  swains  live  a  soul  life  which  is 
just  as  heroic  as  it  is  vegetative,  a  place  where  life  is  at  once  primitively 
sensual  and  full  of  mystic,  elevated  symbols.”  This  book  became  one 
of  the  taproots  of  the  Nazi  movement,  a  mystic  guidebook  to  a  new 
social  order,  in  which  men  and  women  lived  their  lives  in  communion 
with  nature,  knowing  nothing  beyond  the  wisdom  they  needed  to  till 
the  soil  and  procreate.  To  anyone  who  should  take  it  in  full  serious¬ 
ness,  the  book  was  a  call  to  arms  against  the  emancipation  of  women, 
against  education  and  book-learning,  against  mechanical  progress, 
social  ambition,  the  labor  movement,  and  urban  life  in  general.  But 
to  most  readers  these  underlying  antagonisms  were  veiled  by  the  posi¬ 
tive  back-to-nature  message  of  the  book  and  the  fantastic  artistry  with 
which  it  was  presented. 

Hamsun’s  antagonisms  are  less  veiled  in  many  of  his  other  books, 
and  especially  in  his  articles.  A  brilliant  selection  of  these  was  made 
in  1939  by  Professor  Francis  Bull,  and  published  to  honor  Hamsun’s 
eightieth  birthday.  In  this  volume  of  essays  it  is  striking  to  see  how 
consistent  a  line  Hamsun  has  followed,  how  the  line  that  led  from 
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Growth  of  the  Soil  in  1920  to  Nazism  in  1940  also  leads  back  to  his 
debut  in  1889,  a  half  century  ago. 

In  that  year  he  wrote  an  article  on  August  Strindberg,  one  of 
a  series  of  lectures  in  which  he  smashed  away  at  the  great  classics  of 
Norway,  Ibsen  and  Bj0rns0n,  scorning  them  because  they  tried  to  be 
realistic  and  useful, — ^they  were  engaged  in  “reforming  society.”  But 
Strindberg  he  admired  without  reserve,  and  it  is  extremely  significant 
to  see  what  he  chose  to  cite  from  Strindberg’s  profuse  opinions.  His 
own  sympathies  are  tacitly  revealed.  Strindberg,  he  says,  is  “a  reac¬ 
tionary  radical,”  for  he  wants  to  “get  out  of  our  present  mess  by 
turning  back  ...  By  turning  back,  we  get  to  nature,  from  which 
culture  has  taken  us  away.”  “That  man  has  a  hatred  of  culture  in  his 
very  veins.”  “There  is  nothing  whatever  can  save  man  except  gross, 
veritable  reaction.”  Strindberg  wants  to  recapture  “the  happy,  un¬ 
grieved  joy”  of  children  and  the  savages,  and  he  wants  back  “our 
half-lost  physical  powers.”  He  hates  the  “emancipated”  woman,  for 
“woman  as  a  creature  inferior  to  man  should  also  have  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  being  inferior.”  Strindberg’s  works  all  vary  the  theme  of 
“nature  versus  culture.” 

In  the  same  year,  1889,  Hamsun  stirred  up  controversy  by  a  book 
on  the  United  States,  from  which  he  had  just  returned.  This  slashing 
attack  was  entitled  “From  the  Cultural  Life  of  Modern  America,” 
and  its  thesis  was  that  in  a  country  of  undistinguished  mediocrity 
there  was  no  room  for  a  spiritual  elite.  Amid  the  bustle  of  American 
mechanized  life  he  saw  no  evidence  or  even  hope  of  literary  or  artistic 
distinction.  There  was  no  special  originality  in  these  charges,  but 
Hamsun  gave  them  a  significant  twist  by  repeatedly  associating  them 
with  political  democracy. 

“Americans  do  not  distinguish  between  Freedom  and  Democracy; 
in  order  to  maintain  a  compact  Democracy,  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
Freedom.”  “American  Freedom  is  not  a  Freedom  for  the  human 
being,  for  the  person,  but  a  Freedom  cn  masse  and  for  all.”  “The 
American  soul  is  without  aristocracy;  the  Americans  are  democrat¬ 
ized  to  the  core,  educated  to  conformity,  brought  up  to  mediocrity, 
accustomed  to  express  themselves  without  nobility.  .  “The  Civil 
War  was  a  war  against  aristocracy,  carried  on  with  all  the  raging  hate 
of  democratic  people  for  the  plantation  nobility  of  the  South.”  “It  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  an  elite  in  a  country  which  as  a  nation  is  a  mere 
experiment,  and  whose  population  of  born  inferiors  has  been  brought 
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up  in  patriotic  hate  of  all  that  is  not  native.”  “The  highest  ambition 
of  Americans  is  to  be  well-descended  Yankees,  whose  goal  is  the 
niveau:  a  political  democracy.” 

As  we  might  expect,  the  American  woman  comes  in  for  her  share 
of  opprobrium.  American  women  are  outstanding  examples  of  cul¬ 
tural  parasites:  “American  women  are  in  the  position  of  having  the 
following  life  tasks:  to  have  nerves,  paint  works  of  art,  enjoy  negro 
poetry,  promenade  and  attend  congresses.  But  they  cannot  find  the 
time  to  bring  forth  children.”  He  even  dispenses  a  touch  of  racial 
antagonism:  “Inhumanity  stole  the  negroes  away  from  Africa,  where 
they  belong,  and  Democracy  made  them  civilized  citizens  contrary  to 
the  order  of  nature.  .  .  .Negroes  are  and  remain  negroes,  an  attempt 
at  human  beings  from  the  tropics,  creatures  with  intestines  in  their 
head — ^rudimentary  organs  on  the  body  of  white  society.” 

Hamsun’s  attack  on  America  was  not  simply  a  distaste  for  our 
country  as  such,  but  rather  an  evidence  of  his  aversion  to  capitalistic- 
industrial  civilization  in  general.  He  has  since  admitted  that  his 
youthful  judgments  of  America  were  hasty,  but  the  point  of  view 
from  which  they  were  written  has  not  changed.  He  received  his  cast 
of  mind  in  the  late  eighties,  an  era  of  hero-worship  and  culture- 
weariness,  when  Nietzsche  was  proclaiming  the  death  of  democracy. 
After  an  era  of  optimistic  progress,  and  battles  for  reform  and  the 
common  man,  the  intellectuals  suddenly  discovered  that  the  common 
man  was  petty,  pious,  and  parsimonious,  and  not  at  all  grateful  for 
the  help  he  had  gotten  from  the  radical  intelligentsia.  So  literature 
in  Norway,  as  elsewhere  in  Europe,  turned  to  nature,  lyricism,  intro¬ 
spection — ^and  the  superman. 

As  the  symptoms  of  capitalism  began  to  show  up  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  he  rose  to  give  battle  against  what  he  considered  its  growing 
“Americanization.”  He  resented  the  rise  of  industry  in  Norway,  as  we 
see  from  his  devastating  analyses  of  its  consequences  in  such  novels  as 
Segelfoss  Town  (1915)  and  August  (1930).  He  felt  no  sympathy 
with  the  labor  movement  and  its  triumphs,  for  he  regarded  its  claims 
as  further  evidence  of  the  sickness  of  the  new  social  order.  In  a  letter 
of  1916  he  wrote  to  a  labor  editor:  “More  class  struggle,  you  say!  More 
agriculture  in  Norway,  you  should  say,  more  production,  you  should 
say.”  In  an  article  of  1918  he  pleaded  with  farmers  to  take  their 
daughters  home  from  the  city:  “She  is  superfluous  in  town — she  is 
needed  in  the  country;  she  earns  a  pitiful  50  or  100  kroner  in  town  and 
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grows  pale  and  empty — lift  her  back  to  the  farm  and  the  healthy 
life!” 

He  chided  the  Norwegians  for  their  movement  towards  a  money 
economy;  they  were  turning  into  a  nation  of  hotelkeepers  for  the 
tourist  trade.  “We  have  given  up  our  satisfaction,  our  good  calm, 
our  small  and  quiet  habits;  we  have  lost  our  capacity  for  work.  This 
hotel  marriage  with  foreigners  is  becoming  a  charming  means  of 
self-weakening.  We  are  becoming  a  people  of  waiters,  in  the  position 
of  public  beggars,  our  hats  off,  our  hands>  thrust  forward  to  receive 
the  copper  coin!”  He  hammered  away  at  every  evidence  of  the 
changing  times,  the  extravagance  which  went  with  flush  and  easy 
money:  “We  have  forgotten  the  wisdom  of  being  content.  We  have 
lost  the  capacity  of  doing  without.”  All  of  these  ideas  he  wove  more 
or  less  obtrusively  into  his  Growth  of  the  Soil;  Geissler,  his  mouth¬ 
piece,  says:  “My  son,  ai\  he’s  the  modern  type,  a  man  of  our  time; 
he  believes  honestly  enough  all  the  age  has  taught  him,  all  the  Jew 
and  the  Yankee  have  taught  him.  .  .” 

With  such  opinions  it  is  clear  that  when  the  First  World  War 
gave  him  the  choice  between  England  and  Germany,  Hamsun’s  pre¬ 
dilections  would  turn  toward  Germany.  In  1910  he  had  written: 
“The  modern  Anglo-Saxon  does  not  travel  through  the  air  in  order 
to  enjoy  himself,  to  rest  in  quiet,  to  rock.  He  docs  it  to  get  places 
in  a  hurry,  to  make  records,  to  have  the  uproar  in  his  heart.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  has  introduced  the  false  modern  view  of  existence.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  has  derailed  life.”  In  1916  he  summed  up  the  war  as 
follows:  “This  is  what  war  means:  England  and  France  have  little 
or  no  increase  in  population,  but  huge  colonics  for  which  they  have 
no  use.  Germany  is  bursting  with  people  and  docs  not  have  enough 
colonics.  Germany  sniffs  around  in  all  the  remote  corners  of  the 
world  to  find  room  for  her  surplus  population.  Every  time  England 
is  on  the  spot  with  her  resistance.  Germany  waits  for  fifteen  years, 
her  population  is  constantly  growing,  and  then  it  strikes.  That  is  war. 
And  then  begin  the  moving  words  about  Germany’s  barbarism.” 

An  amusing  evidence  of  the  persistence  of  Hamsun’s  ideas  is  found 
in  the  latest  of  his  books  to  be  published  in  English,  Look,  Back  on 
Happiness.  The  American  critics  smelled  Nazism  at  once,  and  Clifton 
Fadiman  of  the  New  Yorker  wrote  that  Hamsun  “in  this  book  would 
appear  to  range  himself  emotionally  with  the  purveyors  of  the  stream¬ 
lined  feudalism  now  so  popular  in  Germany.”  “Hamsun  looks  like 
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another  Lost  Leader.  Just  for  a  handful  of  Hitler  he  left  us.  . 
But  Fadiman  was  not  aware  that  this  book  was  originally  written 
and  published  in — 1912!  Its  title  was  Den  Sidste  Glade,  and  it  closed 
with  an  apostrophe  to  “the  modern  spirit  in  Norway,”  which  Ham¬ 
sun  called  “a  plague”  that  he  had  tried  to  stop,  but  without  success. 

In  the  eighties  he  was  regarded  as  a  dangerous  radical,  because 
he  wore  mourning  for  the  Haymarket  assassins,  Chicago  anarchists 
executed  through  popular  hysteria.  But  his  radicalism  then  and 
later  was  not  the  radicalism  of  a  reformist,  but  that  of  a  reactionary 
revolutionist.  It  was  a  thoroughgoing  aversion  to  all  the  expressions 
of  modern  capitalism,  which  combined  with  the  superman’s  distaste  fa- 
democracy,  and  the  peasant’s  antagonism  to  the  urban  proletariat  to 
point  the  way  toward  modern  Nazi  doctrine,  from  Blut  und  Boden, 
and  the  suppression  of  woman,  to  the  movement  for  the  Kraft  durch 
Freude. 

Hamsun’s  reactionary  doctrines  won  him  no  following  among  his 
Norwegian  contemporaries.  His  admiration  for  the  Norwegian  Nazi 
leader,  Vidkunn  Quisling,  was  not  shared  by  his  countrymen.  It  is 
said  that  within  the  electoral  district  where  Hamsun  cast  his  vote,  his 
was  the  only  one  for  the  Quisling  ticket.  He  disowned  his  own  son, 
who  returned  from  a  visit  to  Germany  a  confirmed  opponent  of 
Nazism.  It  is  no  wonder  that  in  his  latest  years  the  Norwegians 
were  fond  of  turning  against  Hamsun  certain  words  he  wrote  in  an 
essay  of  1907:  “At  his  fiftieth  year  a  man  passes  the  noonday  line  of 
his  life;  from  now  on  he  enters  a  stage  of  retrogression,  where  he  stays 
until  his  death.  ...  A  man  becomes  eighty  years.  His  picture  is  in 
the  papers,  because  he  is  eighty  years.  When  he  is  a  couple  and  four 
score,  he  dies.  His  picture  is  in  the  papers,  because  he  dies.  A  couple 
of  weeks  later  he  is  buried  and  the  papers  must  contain  a  description 
of  this  ceremony.  Finished,  finished  at  last.  But  the  whole  man  has 
been  dead  for  twenty,  thirty  years.  They  just  haven’t  buried  him 
before.” 

All  the  ideas  that  Hamsun  has  today  were  present  in  his  work,  at 
least  in  embryo  form,  a  half  century  ago.  But  then  they  loomed  upon 
the  scene  as  ideals  exalting  the  nobility  of  nature  and  the  human 
spirit;  to-day  they  have  shrunk  to  serve  as  the  handmaids  of  a  totali¬ 
tarian  state. — University  of  Wisconsin. 


Sholem  Asch 


BY  CHARLES  A.  MADISON 

SHOLEM  Asch,  the  first  Yiddish  writer  to  rank  among  the  leading 
novelists  of  our  time,  was  a  callow  youth  of  twenty  when  he  left 
his  primitive  Polish  village  to  establish  himself  in  Warsaw.  Hand¬ 
some,  fiery,  magnetic,  overflowing  with  naive  fervor,  he  soon  im¬ 
pressed  his  literary  mentors  with  the  promise  of  his  genius.  The 
robust  lyricism  of  his  early  stories  struck  a  fresh  and  delightful  note. 
The  Village  and  Wealthy  Reb  Shlome  in  particular  paint  rural  Jewish 
life  with  romantic  gusto.  Drawing  upon  the  authentic  memories  of 
an  active  youth,  he  invested  these  narratives  with  the  magic  of  his 
glowing  imagery.  This  lyric  quality  of  his  prose  naturally  favored 
setting  rather  than  character,  description  more  than  action.  His  rustics 
are  therefore  drawn  not  with  the  acrid  realism  or  the  ironic  pathos  of 
the  older  Yiddish  writers  but  with  an  idyllic  sensuousness  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  pastoral. 

The  extraordinary  popularity  of  his  first  books  quickly  thrust  him 
into  the  social  turmoil  of  the  metropolis.  He  began  to  grapple  with 
the  problems  of  a  newly  emerging  culture,  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  political  unrest  which  was  then  rocking  Czarist  Russia.  In 
emulation  of  the  predominent  writers  of  that  day  he  turned  to  the  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  seething  life  of  the  city;  on  the  one  hand  the  shame  of  its 
disgraceful  slums  and  on  the  other  the  glory  of  revolutionary  ardor. 
With  a  zeal  of  a  young  convert,  Asch  wrote  novels,  plays  and  short 
stories  in  which  he  expounded  his  views  of  the  social  problems  agita¬ 
ting  his  new  environment.  He  was  at  special  pains  to  demonstrate 
the  spiritual  bankruptcy  of  the  quasi-emancipated  bourgeoisie  and  the 
desperate  groping  of  their  children  for  a  new  religion.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  his  characters,  vigorous  and  alive  in  their  personal  intimacies 
and  individual  behavior,  tend  to  become  blurred  and  unreal  when 
exploited  as  social  symbols. 

Outstanding  among  the  works  of  this  period  are  The  God  of 
Vengeance  and  Mott\e  the  Thief.  _The  first  is  a  very  effective  stage 
play  by  virtue  of  its  novelty  of  setting  and  moralistic  overtones.  The 
portrayal  of  the  brothel  is  vivid  and  vigorous,  and  the  father’s  struggle 
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against  invincible  odds  beguiles  the  sympathies  of  the  audience. 
Equally  appealing  is  the  symbolic  emphasis  on  the  disparity  between 
the  weakness  of  the  flesh  as  displayed  on  the  lower  floor  and  the 
presumed  spiritual  striving  in  the  apartment  above.  Essentially,  how¬ 
ever,  the  theme  is  spurious  drama.  The  action  revolves  about  the 
procurer’s  attempt  to  save  his  only  daughter  from  the  lure  of  his  own 
brothel.  Sordid  and  superstitious,  Yckel  purchases  a  Holy  Scroll  as 
an  amulet  against  this  danger.  When  this  attempt  at  divine  bribery 
is  of  no  avail  and  his  child  yields  to  temptation,  he  rants  hysterically 
against  God’s  vengefulness. 

Mottle  the  Thief  is  a  work  of  superior  merit.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  novel  the  crude,  crass  struggle  for  existence  among  the  indigent 
Jews  of  a  Polish  village  is  depicted  with  bold,  cutting  strokes.  The 
youthful  Mottke  possesses  Gargantuan  energy:  from  infancy  life  is  to 
him  a  boisterous  scramble  for  food  and  shelter.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  strikes  out  on  his  own,  joins  a  vagabond  troupe  of  acrobats,  and  soon 
excels  as  a  performer.  While  still  in  his  teens  he  becomes  infatuated 
with  a  rope  dancer,  kills  her  pander  and  flees  with  her  to  Warsaw. 
At  this  point  he  appears  to  have  acquired  his  victim’s  personality  along 
with  his  passport.  His  brutish  but  elementally  normal  and  therefore 
appealing  traits  become  lost  in  the  vulgar  and  conceited  behavior  of 
the  prosperous  pimp.  One  day,  moreover,  he  falls  in  love  with  a  vir¬ 
tuous  girl  and  undergoes  another  transformation.  His  incredible  de¬ 
portment  as  the  simpering  swain  quickly  brings  about  his  arrest  as 
a  murderer  and  thief.  It  is  evident  that  while  his  youthful  conduct 
is  described  with  the  insight  of  the  sympathetic  artist,  his  life  in  the 
Polish  capital  is  delineated  with  the  pointedness  of  the  moralist.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  sermonizing  in  The  God  of  Vengeance,  however,  this 
didactic  attitude  tends  to  become  eclipsed  in  the  reader’s  mind  by  the 
graphic  beauty  of  the  greater  part  of  the  book. 

Sholem  Asch  migrated  to  the  United  States  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  War  and  in  time  became  an  American  citizen.  Ever  since  then 
he  has  been  a  regular  contributor  to  the  New  York  Forward,  the 
largest  Yiddish  daily  in  the  world,  and  all  his  writings  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  The  Nazarene  have  appeared  serially  in  its  literary  section.  The 
life  of  the  teeming  streets  of  the  East  Side  quickly  engrossed  his  fertile 
imagination.  He  was  especially  affected  by  the  pathetic  efforts  of  the 
Jewish  immigrants  to  adapt  themselves  to  American  ways  and  prac¬ 
tices.  All  his  sympathies  notwithstanding,  he  could  not  but  be 
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repelled  by  the  crass  commonplaceness  of  their  new  mode  of  existence. 
In  time  he  wrote  several  novels  of  Jewish  life  in  this  country — all  works 
in  a  minor  key. 

In  Uncle  Moses  Asch  describes  his  fellow  immigrants  in  the  process 
of  acclimatization  to  their  new  and  disconcerting  sweatshop  environ¬ 
ment.  Greed,  conflict  and  confusion — and  underlying  all  these  the 
heartache  of  broken  spirits — accentuate  the  drab  and  dreary  back¬ 
ground  of  this  novel;  and  in  concentrating  on  these  motives  Asch  could 
not  but  write  with  the  obviousness  of  uninspired  irony.  The  retired 
manufacturer  in  Chaim  Lederer*s  Return  soon  enough  discovers  that  he 
can  no  longer  return  to  the  things  of  the  spirit  which  he  had  treasured 
in  his  youth  but  which  he  had  abandoned  for  the  lure  of  flnancial  suc¬ 
cess.  Equally  acute  is  the  satirical  portrayal  of  his  children,  who  have 
become  so  steeped  in  the  hypocrisy  of  bourgeois  respectability  that 
they  arc  not  even  aware  of  the  ideals  which  had  once  inspired  their 
father.  Judge  Not  deals  with  a  middle-aged  banker  who  inadver¬ 
tently  kills  an  old  philanderer  and  is  subsequently  sentenced  to  die  in 
the  electric  chair.  For  all  its  appealing  theme  and  skilful  treatment, 
the  story  suffers  from  a  basic  fallacy.  For  the  protagonist's  sudden 
conversion  is  as  little  warranted  by  the  reality  of  human  conduct  as 
the  change  of  character  in  Yekel  and  Mottke.  Rich  and  influential, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  about  to  attain  the  pinnacle  of  flnancial  success, 
this  hard-headed  banker  is  scarcely  the  man  to  permit  a  chance  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  make  life  worthless  to  him.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Asch 
has  forced  his  hero  to  act  not  so  much  in  accord  with  his  own  inner 
nature  as  with  his  author’s  didactic  code.  The  Mother  is  a  dichot¬ 
omous  narrative,  without  inherent  interrelation  between  the  part  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  vicissitudes  of  an  immigrant  family  and  that  concerned 
with  an  artist’s  struggle  for  recognition.  What  saves  the  novel  from 
complete  mediocrity  is  the  deep  sympathy  which  quickens  the  chap¬ 
ters  depicting  the  tribulations  of  the  poor  family  seeking  desperately 
to  establish  itself  in  its  new  home. 

God's  Prisoners,  which  appeared  in  1933  and  is  not  yet  published  in 
English,  is  the  best  of  the  group.  Emily  Brown  leaves  her  husband 
and  grown  daughter  to  live  her  own  life.  On  the  Riviera  she  meets 
Frank  Melbourne,  a  young  American  writer,  and  they  are  soon  insep¬ 
arable.  Terribly  distressed  by  her  inability  to  consummate  her  over¬ 
powering  desire  for  him,  Emily  Anally  realizes  that  the  ties  binding 
her  to  the  past  are  stronger  than  erotic  passion.  Asch’s  deep  under- 
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standing  gives  this  masochistic  narrative  a  pathetic  reality.  The  reader 
cannot  but  sympathize  with  Emily’s  inability  to  disregard  a  moral 
code  which  her  intellect  denies.  Frank’s  strong  love  for  her,  a  woman 
ten  years  his  senior,  enables  him  to  perceive  the  mystical  tics  which 
inhibit  her  affection  for  him.  Nor  docs  he  misconstrue  the  note  she 
leaves  before  sailing  for  New  York:  “.  .  .1  am  not  only  your  beloved; 
I  am  your  mother  who  gave  you  birth.  For  that  reason  I  am  leaving 
you — ^because  I  am  afraid  I  might  weaken  and  kill  our  love.  . . .” 

The  calamities  brought  upon  the  Jews  of  Eastern  Europe  by  the 
World  War  moved  Asch  to  write  several  works  in  which  he  com¬ 
bined  a  message  of  solace  with  a  pervading  lyricism.  It  was  his  hope 
to  give  courage  to  his  distressed  readers  by  depicting  earlier  instances  of 
persecution  which  had  been  turned  into  spiritual  victories  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  faith  and  perseverance.  T he  Enchantress  of  Castile,  T he  Sanc¬ 
tification  of  the  Name,  and  A  String  of  Pearls  stress  these  miraculous 
escapes  from  certain  calamity  during  different  periods  of  Jewish  his¬ 
tory.  The  Song  of  the  Valley,  a  recent  story  of  Jewish  settlement  in 
Palestine,  offers  a  more  positive  quality  of  encouragement.  Here 
Asch  dwells  lovingly  upon  the  sacrifices  and  heroism  of  the  Zion- 
istic  youths  who  succeed  within  a  season  in  establishing  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  their  homestead  in  the  Land  of  Israel. 

Three  Cities,  Asch’s  most  ambitious  novel,  depicts  the  three  signif¬ 
icant  periods  in  the  Russian  revolutionary  drama  which  ended  with 
the  triumph  of  Bolshevism.  “Petersburg”  describes  the  commercial 
and  industrial  expansion  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  for  the  most  part 
directed  with  great  energy  by  rich  Jews  who  hoped  thereby  to  further 
their  personal  security.  “Warsaw”  presents  a  sympathetic  view  of  the 
general  unrest  and  political  repression  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  World  War,  especially  as  reflected  in  the  distress  and  determination 
of  the  Polish  Jews.  “Moscow”  gives  the  liberal’s  analysis  of  the  social 
forces  released  by  the  revolution  of  1917  and  of  the  acute  conflict 
between  the  individual  who  cherishes  freedom  of  action  and  Party 
discipline  which  demands  blind  loyalty.  Zachary  Mirkin,  the  central 
figure  in  each  of  the  three  parts  of  the  book,  is  perhaps  the  least  suc¬ 
cessful  of  the  main  characters.  A  weak  and  worried  young  man, 
unable  either  to  accept  or  defy  the  life  about  him,  he  seems  incapable 
of  positive  action  and  seeks  release  in  brooding  and  rhetoric.  Three 
Cities  is  nevertheless  a  work  of  great  merit.  If  Zachary  loses  himself 
in  introspection,  Mrs.  Hurwitz,  to  mention  the  most  animated  of  the 
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men  and  women  crowding  the  action,  has  more  than  enough  zest 
for  both.  Her  inner  glow  and  broad  sympathy  encompass  the  world 
in  which  she  has  her  being.  The  novel  excels  also  in  its  acute  analysis 
of  a  crucial  social  scene,  in  its  realistic  portrayal  of  the  Jewish  poor, 
in  the  lyric  passages  which  imbue  the  narrative  with  poetic  beauty, 
and  chiefly  in  the  humane  compassion  which  invests  the  book  with 
a  deep  and  driving  significance. 

Salvation,  having  its  setting  in  the  medieval  Polish  village  of  a 
century  ago,  glorifies  religious  piety  in  the  story  of  the  simple-minded 
Jcchiel  who  by  following  the  dictates  of  his  pure  heart  and  by  loving 
God  with  all  his  might  reaches  the  pinnacles  of  godliness.  His  good¬ 
ness  of  heart  encompasses  all  living  creatures.  In  the  Psalms  he  finds 
the  key  to  all  his  yearnings;  their  joyous  recital  opens  to  him  the 
fountainhead  of  human  existence.  Man  appears  to  him  a  chip  of 
God — a  soul  sojourning  on  earth  but  longing  for  the  glory  of  Heaven. 
In  time  the  mere  magic  of  his  word  works  wonders,  and  his  name 
becomes  synonymous  with  saintliness.  That  one  accepts  the  reality  of 
his  existence,  and  even  feels  ennobled  by  the  contact  with  him,  is 
evidence  of  Asch’s  artistic  depth. 

The  War  Goes  On  treats  the  economic  and  intellectual  breakdown 
of  post-war  Germany.  No  other  novel  depicts  with  such  clarity  and 
acuteness  the  suffering,  the  pathos,  and  most  of  ail  the  unmitigating 
despair  which  combined  during  the  first  years  after  the  war  to  spawn 
the  present  rulers  of  that  unhappy  land.  The  tragedy  is  concentrated 
in  the  wealthy  Bodenheimers,  the  proud  von  Stickers,  the  humble 
Spinners.  Monetary  inflation  and  brutalized  persecution  drive  honest 
men  to  suicide  and  weak  men  to  spiritual  collapse.  Only  Lotte  von 
Sticker  comes  through  the  years  of  deprivation  and  confusion  with  a 
clear  eye  and  brave  heart;  her  warm,  un warped  spirit  appears  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  rigid  austerity  of  her  parents  and  the  savagery  of  her 
bigoted  brother.  In  the  story  of  these  Germans  Asch  demonstrates  the 
epic  pathos  of  a  haughty  people  driven  mad  by  defeat.  At  the  same 
time  he  dissects  and  exposes  the  crooked  roots  of  hatred  of  which  the 
Jews  became  the  helpless  victims.  His  objective  and  perspicacious  treat¬ 
ment  makes  the  indictment  all  the  more  crushing. 

Probably  two  million  Americans  have  read  The  Nazarene  by  now. 
This  is  an  exceptional  record  for  any  novel,  and  particularly  so  for  a 
traditional  life  of  Jesus  translated  from  the  Yiddish  and  employing 
the  timeworn  devices  of  reincarnation  and  secret  apocryphal  manu- 
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cripts.  Yet  the  work  was  certain  of  acclaim.  For  the  outstanding 
Jewish  writer  to  treat  the  founder  of  Christianity  in  the  likeness  of  the 
Gospels  was  a  novelty  certain  to  appeal  to  many  readers.  Most  of  all, 
however,  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  The  Nazarene  is  a  spon¬ 
taneous  compliment  to  an  author  who  could  take  the  most  familiar 
story  in  the  world  and  give  it  the  freshness  and  fascination  of  an 
inspired  narrative.  Essentially  it  is  a  sequel  to  Salvation  in  the  sense 
that  Asch  here  exalts  the  glorification  of  the  righteous  man  from  the 
nether  plane  of  the  village  saint  to  the  universal  heights  of  the  savior 
of  mankind.  Jesus  is  conceived  not  as  a  rebel  and  seeker  of  a  new 
religion  but  as  a  Jewish  prophet  following  in  the  path  of  his  illus¬ 
trious  forerunners  and  bringing  faith  to  its  ultimate  completeness. 
Stripped  of  the  mythical  miracles,  Rabbi  Yeshua  ben  Joseph  is  blood 
brother  to  Jechiel  and  other  chassidic  saints.  Indeed,  over  and  over 
in  reading  the  book  one  forgets  that  Jesus  is  the  founder  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  anathema  to  the  intensely  pious  Jews  whom  he  so  closely 
resembles. 

A  telescoping  of  Asch’s  prolific  writings  discloses  certain  definite 
characteristics.  Simultaneously  a  pagan  poet  who  sees  things  through 
the  prism  of  earthy  beauty  and  a  conscious  Jew  who  must  cry  out 
when  his  people  are  in  pain,  he  again  and  again  submits  to  his  ethical 
conscience — to  the  detriment  of  sensuous  art.  This  inability  to  har¬ 
monize  his  moral  and  esthetic  views  has  kept  his  earlier  work  in 
particular  from  attaining  masterly  balance.  He  speaks  truest  when 
his  theme  is  the  joy  of  life  or  the  intuitive  union  of  man  with  his 
Maker.  His  delineation  of  character  is  happiest  when  his  subjects 
arc  at  once  simple  and  sensual. 

Asch’s  women,  even  the  most  cultivated,  arc  governed  by  their 
instincts  almost  as  completely  as  his  peasants.  The  more  youthful 
arc,  willy-nilly,  subject  to  man’s  pleasure.  Feminine  beauty  often 
intoxicates  Asch,  and  he  frankly  delights  in  amorous  descriptions  of 
the  seductive  nude.  Once  his  women  beget  children  they  become 
wholly  dominated  by  their  maternal  drive;  the  few  who  try  to  live  as 
human  beings  rather  than  as  mothers  are  treated  as  anomalous  and  un¬ 
worthy  creatures.  Impulsive  sensuality  governs  Asch’s  men  as  well. 
No  matter  what  their  profession  or  point  of  view,  they  become  ag¬ 
gressive  males  in  the  presence  of  an  attractive  woman.  When  his 
young  men  arc  not  sexually  assertive,  they  become  mystically  filial. 
Of  all  of  Asch’s  men  only  Jechiel — Jesus  of  course  excepted — is  not 
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subject  to  this  carnal  drive,  and  he  loves  God  so  overwhelmingly 
that  he  needs  no  further  emotional  satisfaction. 

Sholem  Asch  does  not  excel  as  a  stylist.  His  Yiddish,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  marked  more  by  the  spontaneity  and  simplicity  of  feeling 
than  by  the  polished  precision  of  imaginative  thought;  rules  of  gram> 
mar  and  felicity  of  phrase  mean  little  to  him  in  the  heat  of  writing. 
At  all  times,  however,  even  when  at  his  most  didactic,  his  prose  is 
charged  with  lyric  intensity.  It  is  this  poetic  effervescence  which 
imbues  Asch’s  writing  with  creative  vigor  and  gives  him  high  place 
among  contemporary  novelists. — New  City. 


“His  (Rimbaud’s)  imitators  have  be¬ 
come  legion  since  1918  and  something 
like  a  public  nuisance  during  the  past 
decade.  .  .  .  Hart  Crane  obviously 
brought  both  a  high  creative  zeal  and 
a  strong  personal  recognition  to  his 
study  of  Rimbaud,  and  he  made  some¬ 
thing  of  his  example,  but  elsewhere 
Rimbaud’s  intensity  of  mind  and  sen¬ 
sibility  has  been  vulgarized  until  what 
remains  is  chiefly  the  spectacular  de¬ 
fiance  and  moral  shock  of  his  surfaces. 
He  has  been  reduced  either  to  crude 
diabolism  or  to  a  frantic  effort  to  re¬ 
cover  the  spiritual  meaning  and  energy 
of  life  from  encroaching  ruin.  His 
images  of  search  and  conflict  have  been 
tumbled  into  meaningless  avalanches  of 
sound  and  sense.  His  influence  appears 
to  have  been  steadily  attenuated:  from 
the  work  of  Salmon  to  that  of  Claudel, 
from  Perse  to  MacLeish,  from  Crane  to 
Prokosch,  from  Eluard  and  the  more 
gifted  surrealistes  to  Aragon  or  Dylan 
Thomas,  from  Auden  to  Spender  to 
Kenneth  Patchen  to  (finally,  let  us 
hope)  Oscar  Williams.  It  is  a  progress 
in  disorganization,  in  accepting  the  fact 
of  unrest  and  dissolution  as  the  matter 
of  poetry,  in  substituting  the  distress 
and  irresponsibility  of  the  modern 
world  for  the  active  intelligence  of 
poetic  insight,  and  so  in  retreating  to 
the  language  of  prophetic  arrc^ance  and 


hollow  judgments  instead  of  attacking 
the  true  reality  of  words  and  expe¬ 
rience  as  Rimbaud  hoped  to  create  it.” 
— Morton  Dauwen  Zabel,  in  Partisan 
Review. 

‘‘The  truth  is  that  the  role  which 
France  has  tried  to  play  in  the  world 
in  our  day  was  beyond  her  capacity. 
She  had  not  the  population  to  be  a 
great  state  on  twentieth<entury  stand¬ 
ards,  nor  the  development  of  large-scale 
industry.  She  ruined  herself  in  trying 
to  dominate  Europe  after  1919,  af^  a 
victory  which  she  had  not  won  herself 
but  only  with  British  and  American 
help.  In  the  rise  and  fall  of  great  states 
God  is  still  on  the  side  of  the  big  bat¬ 
talions.  Paris  may  remain  a  world  cen¬ 
ter  of  art  and  literature,  but  the  cul¬ 
tural  ideas  which  give  leadership  to  a 
generation  have  usually  in  the  past 
come  from  capitals  which  are  political 
and  industrial  and  military  centers  as 
well.  If  the  ideas  of  1789  survive  in 
the  world  it  will  be  because  there  still 
flourishes  another  great  power  which 
first  gave  inspiration  to  the  men  of  '89 
by  the  ideas  of  1776.  As  for  Paris,  it 
will  become  the  resort  of  American 
and  German  (and  Russian?)  women 
in  search  of  clothes  and  of  English  men 
trying  to  get  away  from  their  suet  pud¬ 
dings  and  Brussels  sprouts.”  —  The 
Canadian  Forum. 


Paul  Ernst 

BY  HENRIETTA  VON  KLENZE 

The  1939  Jahrbuch  der  Paul  Ernst  Gesellschaft  is  proof  that  Ernst  is 
at  last  beginning  to  win  recognition  as  exponent  of  a  new  time. 
The  founding  of  the  Gesellschaft  in  the  year  of  his  death  ( 1933) 
with  many  branches  in  Germany  and  the  establishment  of  one  in  Amer¬ 
ica  in  1938  (through  the  energy  of  Professor  Jane  Goodloe  of  Goucher 
College)  indicate  that  ever  wider  circles  are  recognizing  his  signiH- 
cance. 

That  message  may  be  briefly  summarized.  In  a  world  devoted  to 
materialistic,  scientific,  and  technical  aims,  he  stressed  the  metaphysical 
needs  of  man ;  at  a  time  when  the  Conquest  of  Reality  was  the  clarion 
cry  of  life  and  art,  he  insisted  on  man’s  orientation  in  a  world  beyond 
reality ;  reality,  moreover,  is  a  chimera  ever  eluding  man’s  intelligence. 
Long  before  the  first  World  War,  he  sounded  a  warning  against  the 
regnant  faith  in  progress  and  industrial  expansion  as  signposts  on  the  ° 
road  to  Utopia.  As  early  as  1896  he  made  a  searching  study  (Doctor’s 
Diss.  Bern)  of  the  dangers  threatening  our  social  structure  through 
the  ever-increasing  productivity  of  labor  and  capital  that  must  re- 
from  the  glutting  of  world  markets — a  prophetic  vision  of  events 
that  culminated  in  the  World  War  and  the  depression  of  1929. 

A  cursory  view  of  Ernst’s  inner  development  reveals  him  as  an 
outstanding  member  of  a  small  group  of  thinkers  (like  the  “New 
Humanists”  in  America)  who  have  been  attempting  a  revaluation  of 
values,  stressing  quality  above  quantity  and  hence  greater  selectiveness. 

By  what  paths  did  Ernst  arrive  at  this  viewpoint?  Born  in  1866, 
he  passed  his  youth  in  Clausthal,  a  small  mining  town  in  the  Hartz 
untouched  by  modern  industrialism.  This  patriarchal  setting  fur¬ 
nished  a  vantage  ground  for  judging  the  problems  of  his  age  when, 
in  1885,  he  came  to  Berlin  as  a  student  of  theology.  Here  (“Jugender- 
innerungen”)  he  was  shocked  by  sudden  contact  with  the  misery  and 
degradation  of  the  proletariat  in  juxtaposition  with  glittering  luxury. 
Finding  no  guidance  in  his  theological  books  and  teachers,  he  aban¬ 
dons  theology  and  plunges  into  history,  science,  economics,  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  the  literature  of  all  ages,  eking  out  a  precarious  living— 
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conscientiously  he  refuses  further  assistance  from  his  parents  on  aban¬ 
doning  the  career  of  their  choice — by  writing  articles  on  Tolstoi, 
Marxism,  Chinese  Civilisation,  the  newest  theories  of  science  and 
mathematics,  etc.  These  diverse  interests  serve  one  purpose:  to  find 
a  way  out  of  the  misery  and  injustice  that  spell  modern  civilisation. 

For  several  years  Marxism  seems  to  present  a  new  Evangel,  and 
Ernst  jeopardizes  his  health  by  adding  evening  lectures  before  crowded 
workingmen’s  clubs  and  innumerable  articles  for  leftist  periodicals 
to  his  strenuous  life.  After  two  years,  however,  comes  the  about- 
face.  The  materialistic  orientation  of  the  new  “religion”  and  the 
disintegrating  class  warfare  by  which  the  “class-less”  society  was  to 
be  attained  antagonize  him  (^Absagehrief  an  Uebknecht  and  Zusam- 
menbruch  des  Marxismus,  1918). 

During  this  period  (approximately  1887  to  1900)  he  joins  the  group 
of  naturalistic  poets  who  had  formed  the  association  “Durch”  and  the 
“Freie  Biihne,”  and  writes  several  one-act  plays  in  their  spirit  (L«m- 
penbagasch,  Chambre  S^parie  etc.).  But  this  is  not  his  medium,  as 
he  soon  realizes.  So,  both  as  artist  and  reformer,  he  is  again  at  sea. 
Years  of  experimenting  follow.  Often  on  the  verge  of  despair,  threat¬ 
ened  with  psychic  and  physical  breakdown,  he  tries  his  hand  at  man¬ 
aging  an  estate,  at  political  employment,  writes  short-stories  and 
articles,  takes  a  doctor’s  degree  in  economics,  and  finally  finds  him¬ 
self  in  typical  German  fashion,  by  means  of  a  trip  to  Italy.  The 
landscape,  the  art  of  Giotto,  the  Italian  “Novella”  calm  his  inner  tur¬ 
moil  and  clarify  his  sense  of  form.  He  returns  with  his  vocation 
clear  beyond  doubt:  he  is  a  poet.  His  numerous  theoretical  works 
from  now  on  deal  with  the  poet’s  mission  and  the  nature  of  Form. 
{Weg  zur  Form,  1906,  Credo,  1912).  The  poet  is  the  exponent  of  the 
deepest,  the  oft-time  hidden  aspirations  of  his  folk,  is  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  God’s  message  to  man.  Thus  the  one-time  theologue  becomes 
the  teacher  and  leader  of  his  people.  Form  is  the  adequate  means 
of  conveying  this  message.  Through  intensive  studies  of  literature  from 
the  Greeks  and  Shakespeare  to  modern  writers  he  searches  for  the 
laws  governing  the  various  literary  categories  {Zusammenbruch  des 
deutschen  Idedismus,  1917,  et  al.). 

For  him  the  form  of  forms  is  the  drama.  From  1900  to  the  end 
of  the  World  War  he  wrote  23  dramatic  works,  of  which  we  shall 
treat  in  detail  only  the  three  great  tragedies  in  which  Ernst’s  own 
evolution  finds  adequate  expression:  Demetrius  (79f?5),  Brunhild 
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(1909),  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  (1912).  Demetrius,  the  hero  of  his  lint 
tragedy,  is  a  conscious  contrast  to  the  hero  of  Schiller’s  and  Hebbel’s 
fragments.  Not  intrigue  or  legitimacy  form  the  focal  points.  The 
hero  is  in  no  wise  to  blame  for  his  downfall.  It  is  the  defeat  of  the 
superior  individual  at  the  hands  of  the  divided  and  degenerate  people 
(the  Spartans  of  200  B.C.)  whom  he  would  unite  and  save.  The  climax 
is  inner,  not  outer  action  (Act  III);  Demetrius,  outwardly  at  the 
height  of  success,  face  to  face  with  the  defeated  and  dying  “tyrant” 
Narbis,  sees  as  by  a  lightning  flash  the  hopelessness  of  his  endeavor 
and  his  irrevocable  defeat:  these  people  are  incapable  of  salvation. 
His  spirit  is  broken.  The  tragic  end  is  inevitable. 

The  defeat  of  the  higher  individuals  by  the  lower  is  the  theme 
also  of  his  next  drama  Brunhild ^  though  a  more  hopeful  possibility 
is  at  least  suggested.  Siegfried  and  Brunhild  are  representatives  of  a 
superior  order  of  beings  to  the  earth-bound  Nibelungs,  Gunther  and 
Chriemhild,  for  whom  love  spells  only  possession  and  lust  for  power, 
but  who  are  not  without  glimpses  of  the  nobler  view  of  life.  Gunther 
shows  this  by  his  twinges  of  conscience  at  the  deceit  practiced  in  his 
wooing  of  Brunhild,  and  Chriemhild  is  occasionally  lifted  to  nobler 
levels  by  her  love  for  Siegfried.  Hagen,  however,  is  the  one  Nibelung 
who  fully  grasps  Siegfried’s  superiority,  but  lacks  the  strength  to  sever 
his  bonds  with  the  Nibelungs.  Thus  he  becomes  Siegfried’s  murderer, 
a  truly  tragic  figure.  Both  Demetrius  and  Brunhild  are,  in  Ernst’s  own 
words,  tragedies  of  despair,  though  the  latter  points  the  way  to  the 
next  step  in  his  evolution. 

This  step  is  the  “Erlosungsdrama,”  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  (See  Tra- 
godie  u.  Erlosungsdrama,  1917).  The  centre  of  interest  is  not  the 
“hero,”  Thesius,  another  Demetrius,  but  Dionysos,  the  god,  who — often 
martyred, — ever  returns  to  work  the  redemption  of  man.  He  enun¬ 
ciates  the  revaluation  of  values  by  elevating  the  “guilty”  Ariadne  to  the 
level  of  the  gods  (“for  the  gods  see  what  men  are  and  not  what  they 
do).  And  Thesius,  the  guiltless,  dies  recognizing:  “Mein  Fehler  war, 
dass  ich  auf  halbem  Wege  stehen  blieb.  Ach,  allzusehr  hab  ich  an  mich 
gedacht.  Werkzeug  und  Sache  war  ich  nicht  genug!” 

Ariadne  marks  the  climax  of  Ernst’s  drama  and  “Weltanschauung.” 
Despair  has  given  way  to  faith:  “Ich  erlegte  das  Geschenk  des  Glau- 
bens  und  Gott  als  Gottes  Gnade”  {Credo).  From  now  on,  sin  and 
suffering,  the  successes  and  failures  of  man,  form  a  pattern.  There 
exists  a  higher  power  whose  plans  our  limited  intelligence  cannot 
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grasp  but  with  which  we  must  cooperate,  whether  this  cooperation 
spells  bliss  or  suffering.  All  our  strivings  but  carry  out  the  will  of 
God  within  us.  The  questions  of  free-will  vs.  necessity,  death  and 
eternity,  suffering  and  happiness,  duty  to  God  and  man  pre-occupy 
his  mind,  but  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  orthodoxy  nor  in  mere 
abstraction  {Credo  and  Grundlagen). 

The  post-war  years  are  filled  with  an  often  despairing  struggle  to 
win  a  foothold  in  a  sliding  world.  His  attemps  at  working  with  the 
government,  at  establishing  a  model  farm  in  Bavaria,  were  foiled  by 
the  political  inadequacies  of  the  time.  Finally,  with  the  help  of 
devoted  friends,  he  finds  a  haven  in  St.  Georgen,  an  old  castle  in 
Carinthia,  where  he  can  devote  his  declining  years  to  roundmg  out 
his  literary  productivity. 

Crowning  accomplishment  was  the  gigantic  epic  Das  Kaiserhuch 
(1918-1928).  In  100,000  verses  he  holds  up  to  his  people  a  picture  of 
their  glorious  past  (950-1250),  a  past  filled  with  great  aspirations, 
daring  enterprises,  successes  and  failures  on  an  heroic  scale.  It  is  a 
symphony  in  words.  Dramatic  actions  of  world-shaking  import  vary 
with  lovely  lyric  interludes;  Kaiser  and  Pope,  kings  and  war-lords, 
humble  folk  from  every  walk  of  life,  pass  in  review.  Completed  in 
1928,  it  has  recently  been  condensed  into  one  volume  as  a  “Volksbuch” 
available  to  all,  thus  fulfilling  a  last  wish  of  its  author.  In  spite  of 
undue  length  and  some  unevenness  in  style,  the  Kaiserhuch  is  a  mon¬ 
ument  of  post-war  German  literature. 

Five  years  filled  with  active  literary  work  were  left  Paul  Ernst. 
Important  productions  of  this  time  arc  the  smaller  epic  Der  Heiland, 
which  with  great  literary  tact  depicts  Christ’s  life  on  earth,  and  the 
short  volume  of  poems,  Beten  und  Arheiten,  aptly  called  a  Christian 
counterpart  of  Chinese  wisdom.  Together  they  may  be  designated 
as  “Ernst’s  religious  Last  Will  and  Testament”  (Sec  A.  Pothoff:  P.  Ernst, 
Einfuhrung  in  sein  Leben  u.  Wer\,  Miinchen,  1935).  The  facit  of 
Ernst’s  long  years  of  speculation  on  life,  religion,  and  art  is  drawn 
in  4  volumes  of  prose.  Autobiographically  important  arc  Jugender- 
innerrungen  and  ]unglingsjahre,  treasure-trove  for  E.’s  biographers; 
Erdachte  Gesprdche,  which  in  Socratic  dialog  form  pregnantly  discuss 
a  large  range  of  vital  questions;  and  Grundlagen  der  neuen  Gesell- 
schaft  (revision  and  enlargement  of  Zusammenbruch  des  Marxismus, 
1917)  which  outlines  a  new  economics  and  a  new  faith. 

Professor  Goodloc  in  her  excellent  sketch  Zur  Einfuhrung  in  P. 
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Ernsts  Werl^e.  .  .  .  (Monatshefte  f.  dtsch.  Unterricht,  Jan.,  1940)  lists 
19  volumes.  Collected  Works,  (Langen-Muller,  1928)  plus  6  additional 
volumes.  These  comprise  6  novels  of  which  Saat  auf  Hoffnung  (1917) 
and  Griin  aus  Triimmcrn  (1923)  point  a  way  cut  from  modern  depres¬ 
sion,  while  Das  Gluc\  von  Lautenthal  pleases  by  serenity  and  literary 
charm — 260  short-stories  (of  which  Die  Prinzessin  des  Ostens,  Ge- 
schichten  von  deutscher  Art  and  Komodianten-  und  Spitzbubenge- 
schichten  arc  outstanding);  23  dramas;  Kaiserbuch,  Heliand,  and 
Beten  u.  Arbeiten;  the  4  vols.  of  theoretic  works:  Weg  zur  Form 
(1906),  Credo  (1912),  Grundlagen  (1930)  Erdachte  Gesprache  (1931) 
and  the  autobiographical  volumes. 

A  word  on  Ernst’s  style.  He  was  no  artificer  of  word  or  phrase. 
Predominant  is  the  idea  and  its  immediate  conveyance.  A  paucity  of 
adjectives  and  stress  on  the  verb  give  masculine  force  but  also  a  cer¬ 
tain  dryness.  In  vain  do  we  seek  any  inner  relation  to  music.  Hence 
the  lyrical  clement,  though  not  entirely  absent  (Kaiserbuch,  Ariadne, 
Beten  u.  Arbeiten)  is  subordinated.  His  acme  is  reached  in  the  dra¬ 
matic  form.  Life  to  him  is  always  a  struggle  of  forces.  Hence  the 
tenseness  and  subtle  overtones  of  his  dialogs,  and  the  dialectic  con¬ 
struction  of  his  prose  works,  culminating  in  Erdachte  Gesprache.  His 
dramatic  technique — based  on  the  Greeks,  modified  to  fit  modern 
conditions — may  work  a  revolution  of  the  stage.  For  Ernst  has  found 
disciples,  as  Langcnbcck’s  Hochverrdter  illustrates.  The  last  50  pages 
of  the  Jahrbuch,  ’39  prove  that  in  Germany  dramaturgists,  actors,  and 
critics  arc  concerned  with  the  problems  this  new  technique  presents. 

A  summary  of  Ernst’s  contribution  reveals  him  as  a  cleaving  though 
not  systematic  thinker.  Most  cogent  is  his  religious  speculation.  Con¬ 
vinced  that  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  metaphysics,  he  passes 
the  various  faiths  in  review,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  orthodoxy  of  the  churches)  is  man’s 
highest  achievement  so  far.  Adumbrated  by  the  Greeks,  it  centers 
upon  the  superior  individual’s  assumption  of  responsibility  for  the 
world,  thus  offering  an  example  of  living.  But  man  must  evolve  a 
religion  as  high  above  Christianity  as  that  is  above  fetish-worship.  For 
Ernst’s  God  is  not  absolute,  fixed  and  constant,  outside  of  human  life, 
but  a  growing  and  evolving  concept;  He  grows  with  man’s  growth. 
After  the  Realm  of  the  Father  came  the  Realm  of  the  Son.  We  must 
establish  the  Realm  of  the  Spirit  (“der  Hciligc  Geist”). 

In  his  evaluation  of  man,  Ernst  takes  issue  with  Tolstoi:  not  on 
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the  lowest,  but  on  the  highest  type  of  man  does  he  found  his  hopes 
for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  The  “vornehme  Mensch”  takes 
upon  himself  the  respectability  of  his  people  (like  Oedipus)  and  suf¬ 
fers  for  them.  Ernst  was  no  believer  in  the  equality  of  man.  He  saw 
certain  archetypes  constantly  recurring:  the  king  as  well  as  the  slave 
will  be  always  with  us.  Each  has  his  rights  and  his  duties  according 
to  his  gifts.  The  city  proletarian  must  be  enabled  to  lead  a  life  of 
dignity,  to  find  joy  in  his  work,  and  a  reorientation  with  the  soil, 
while  the  man  of  superior  gifts  must  not  be  sacrificed. 

Suggestive,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  are  Ernst’s  religious  and  economic 
views  for  a  new  world  in  the  making.  Some  of  the  ideas  presented 
in  the  Grundlagen — a  regulation  of  industry,  of  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  of  Capital  and  Labor,  so  that  human  dignity  and  not  the 
production  of  goods  shall  be  the  goal  of  economic  striving;  sub¬ 
sistence  farms  for  the  factory  worker,  selection  and  training  of  born 
leaders  of  men,  a  new  orientation  toward  Reality  and  God — are  al¬ 
ready  taking  on  concreteness  both  in  his  own  country  and  elsewhere. 
—New  York,  City. 


Personalidad  y  Cultura  Mental,  the 
Habana  monthly  of  psychology  and 
sclf-improvcmcnt,  aids  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  culture  by  running  English  les¬ 
sons  from  the  International  Correspon¬ 
dence  School. 

“The  author  of  the  best  selling  tide 
in  the  entire  Modern  Library  series  last 
month  was  not  John  Steinbeck,  or  Vin¬ 
cent  Sheean,  or  any  of  the  other  contem¬ 
porary  top-flight  writers — but,  a  thin¬ 
faced,  sharp-nosed  litde  Florentine  of 
the  fiftenth  century — by  the  name  of 
Niccolb  Machiavelli.  Machiavelli  under¬ 
stood  power  politics  as  they  are  prac¬ 
ticed  today  only  too  well,  and  his  writ¬ 
ing  might  actually  serve  as  textbooks 
for  ambitious  young  dictators.” — The 
Hellenic  Spectator. 

“All  these  reserves  (inspirations  for 
poems)  exist  in  my  mind.  All  my  time 
has  been  spent  accumulating  them — 
eighteen  to  twenty  hours  a  day.  I  am 
almost  always  murmuring  something. 
It  is  this  concentrated  effort  that  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  supposed  distraction  of 


the  poet.  I  pursue  this  work  of  accumu¬ 
lation  so  intensely  that  eight  times  out 
of  ten  I  can  recall  the  place  and  particu¬ 
lar  circumstances  in  which  during  fif¬ 
teen  years  of  work  certain  rhymes,  cer¬ 
tain  alliterations,  certain  images  came 
to  me  and  received  their  definite  form. 
About  1913,  as  I  was  coming  back  from 
Saratov  to  Moscow,  in  the  company  of 
a  certain  young  lady,  I  told  her,  in  or¬ 
der  to  prove  my  complete  loyalty  to 
her,  that  I  was  ‘not  a  man  but  a  cloud 
in  pants.'  At  once  I  realized  that  this 
expression  might  serve  in  a  poem  and 
I  was  afraid  that  she  would  repeat  it 
and  prevent  my  turning  it  to  profit. 
In  great  anxiety  I  questioned  the  girl 
for  half  an  hour,  asking  her  insidious 
questions,  and  I  only  became  calm 
when  I  was  convinced  that  my  words 
had  gone  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other. 
Two  years  later  I  used  the  ‘cloud  in 
pants’  as  the  title  of  a  poem.” — ^From 
Vladimir  Mayakovsky,  How  One 
Writes  a  Poem,  quoted  in  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Quarterly  on  the  Soviet  Union. 


Rafael  Vidal 


BY  MARSHALL  NUNN 

IT  was  Verlaine  who  said  “de  la  musique  avant  toute  chose.”  Ruben 
Dario  and  the  other  modernista  poets  took  the  advice  of  Ver¬ 
laine,  and  strove  always  to  make  their  poetry  harmonious  and 
musical.  Beauty  of  form,  harmony,  and  music  were  all  part  of  the 
modernista  code  of  versification.  Gutierrez  Najera,  one  of  the  most 
important  precursores  of  the  movement,  led  the  way  in  making  poetry 
musical.  His  interest  and  appreciation  for  music  is  well  exemplified 
in  his  Serenata  de  Schubert.  There  is  music  and  harmony  in  his  A  la 
Corregidora.  Ruben  Dario  has  written  some  of  the  most  musical  verses 
in  the  Spanish  language.  He  himself  speaks  of  “el  principio  de  la 
musica  interior.”  He  characterized  his  Sonatina  as  the  most  rhythmic 
and  musical  of  all  his  compositions:  “La  Sonatina  es  la  mas  ritmica 
y  musical  de  todas  estas  composiciones,  y  la  que  mas  boga  ha  logrado 
en  Espana  y  America.  Es  que  contiene  el  sueno  cordial  de  toda  ado- 
lescente,  de  toda  mujer.”^ 

Yet  it  has  remained  for  a  contemporary  Cuban  poet,  Rafael  R. 
Vidal,  to  devote  his  whole-hearted  and  exclusive  efforts  to  the  task 
of  bringing  all  the  attributes  of  music  to  Spanish  verse.  Dario  and 
the  other  modernista  poe*^s  made  their  verses  musical  but  in  a  non¬ 
technical  manner.  They  lacked  the  knowledge  and  the  love  of  music 
that  Vidal  possesses.  Also,  they  were  interested  in  many  other  phases 
of  versification.  Under  the  influence  of  Verlaine,  Baudelaire,  Mal- 
larm6,  Rimbaud,  Heredia,  etc.,  they  created  a  new  poetic  art — modern¬ 
ism.  Music  was  an  integral  part  of  this  movement,  but  was  only  one 
of  its  many  phases.  Vidal  on  the  other  hand  makes  music  the  all- 
consuming  motif.  To  him  it  is  the  only  thing  that  really  matters. 
All  of  the  rest  is  incidental  and  superfluous.  In  his  opinion,  unless 
there  is  music  there  is  no  real  poetry. 

And  yet,  except  for  his  desire  for  music  in  verse,  Vidal  has  little 
in  common  with  the  modernista  poets.  He  is  in  fact  the  almost  anti¬ 
thesis  of  such  poets  as  Ruben  Dario,  Silva,  Casal,  etc.  These  men 
were  unhappy,  felt  themselves  misunderstood  by  the  world,  and  with- 
^  Rub^n  Dario,  Historia  de  mis  libros,  Buenos  Aires,  1912,  p.  190. 
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drew  to  their  ivory  towers.  They  felt  that  the  every-day  world  was 
not  for  them.  The  marts  of  commerce  and  the  smoke-bellowing  fac¬ 
tories  sickened  and  disgusted  them.  Their  souls,  nauseated  by  modern 
life,  longed  for  the  past,  and  for  distant  climes.  Exoticism  appealed 
to  them  tremendously.  Casal  even  dressed  as  an  oriental  and  kept 
incense  burning  before  a  statue  of  Buddha. 

Vidal,  however,  is  very  much  a  man  of  his  century.  He  is  a  suc¬ 
cessful  business  man  in  Havana,  devoting  only  his  leisure  time  to  his 
poetry.  He  is  not  staid  nor  prosaic  but  certainly  bears  little  or  no 
resemblance  to  the  conception  that  we  have  of  the  tormented  spirits 
of  the  modernista  movement.  His  pleasure  is  not  in  drinking  or  in 
other  Bohemian  pursuits,  but  in  being  with  his  family  and  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  great  music  of  the  world. 

In  the  introduction  to  El  Jardtn  de  las  revelaciones,  Vidal’s  first 
book  of  verse,  he  attacks  many  of  the  things  for  which  the  modernista 
poets  stood.  He  favors  healthy  optimism,  and  criticizes  exaggerated 
subjectivism.  Simplicity  is  that  which  is  necessary,  he  thinks.  His  is 
the  poetry  of  hope  and  joy  rather  than  that  of  pessimism  and  gloom. 
The  hastio,  the  macabre  and  the  fear  of  an  early  death  that  are  so  prev¬ 
alent  in  Casal  have  no  part  in  his  work.  But  he  always  comes  back 
to  music  and  harmony  in  verse:  “Destruir  en  la  poesia  el  ritmo  es 
pcor  crimen  que  destruirlo  en  la  musica;  destruir  su  melodia  es  peor 
aun  que  destruir  el  ritmo.  Melodia,  ritmo,  armonia,  cadencia,  frases, 
colorido,  figuras,  crescendos,  peroraciones,  codas,  cambios  de  tono  hay 
en  la  poesia,  y  esto  lo  dejo  demostrado  principalmente  en  mis  Estudios 
y  preludios.”* 

The  sincerity  and  innate  modesty  of  Vidal  is  most  convincing  and 
refreshing  in  this  period  of  self  importance.  He  is  engaged  in  the 
mission  of  elevating  poetry  to  the  level  of  music.  If  he  is  mistaken 
in  the  appreciation  of  his  own  work  he  begs  to  be  excused.  He  only 
asks  of  God  that  He  send  other  poets  of  more  talent  to  continue  the 
work  of  elevating  poetry  to  divine  heights:  “Si  estoy  equivocado  en  la 
apreciacidn  de  mi  propia  obra,  debo  ser  disculpado  en  gracias  al  trabajo 
que  he  realizado,  y  a  lo  noble  y  sano  de  mis  intenciones;  si  estoy  acer- 
tado  en  ella,  entonces,  s61o  pido  a  Dios,  permita  vengan  otros  poetas, 
con  mas  talento  y  capacidad  que  yo,  a  continuar  la  sublime  obra  de 
elevar  la  poesia  hasta  las  cumbres  divinas  y  serenas,  desde  donde  habra 

^  Rafael  R.  Vidal,  El  Jard'm  de  las  revelaciones,  Havana  1937,  pp.  15,  16. 
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dc  dar,  junto  con  la  musica,  a  los  hombres  todos,  el  pan  del  alma,  de 
que  tan  necesitados  estamos.”^ 

Vidal  admits  to  no  foreign  influence,  and  indeed  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  any  trace  of  it  in  any  of  his  poetic  work.  We  arc  reminded  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  in  Las  Sinfonias  de  las  campanas,  but  that  docs  not 
necessarily  mean  of  course  that  Vidal  was  familiar  with  the  American’s 
work.  His  sole  literary  influence,  by  his  own  admission,  is  Jos^  Marti, 
the  great  Cuban  hero  and  poet:  “En  litcratura  no  he  aprendido  mas 
que  dc  Marti,  que  tengo  para  mi  que  sus  Versos  sencillos  son  la  joya 
mas  hermosa  dc  la  pocsia  castcllana.  En  sus  versos  vemos  que  la  vida 
toma  formas  ideales  y  que  se  nos  abren  nuevos  mundos  que  hasta  el, 
solo  nos  habia  podido  rcvelar  la  musica;  notamos  un  equilibrio,  una 
screnidad,  una  seguridad,  una  perfeccion  moral,  una  armonia,  que  nos 
hace  sentir  como  los  seres,  y  cosas  hablan  a  trav«  dc  ^1  con  un  Icn- 
guaje  nunca  oido  antes.  iOh,  Marti,  tan  grande  en  cien  aspectos;  eres  cl 
precursor  de  una  obra  que  no  pudiste  llevar  a  cabo  porque  diste  tus 
pensamientos,  tus  ideas  y  hasta  cl  ultimo  de  los  latidos  dc  tu  corazon  a 
tu  patria!”^ 

But  we  must  seek  even  in  Marti  for  much  of  the  influence  which 
motivates  Rafael  Vidal.  We  must  turn  to  Mozart,  Schubert,  Bee¬ 
thoven,  Wagner,  etc.,  if  we  are  to  find  that  which  gives  to  Vidal’s 
poetry  its  musical  and  moving  qualities.  After  reading  the  poems  of 
the  Cuban  bard,  as  well  as  the  prefaces  to  his  three  books  of  verse, 
one  might  be  led  to  believe  that  he  is  himself  an  accomplished  musi¬ 
cian.  Such  is,  however,  not  the  case.  He  does  possess,  and  this  is 
more  important,  an  extraordinary  fondness  and  appreciation  for  music. 
He  has  the  habit,  as  he  himself  has  told  me,  of  shutting  himself  up  in 
his  room  in  the  evening  and  listening  to  his  collection  of  records  of 
the  great  masters  of  music.  He  possesses  one  of  the  largest  collections 
of  classical  music  in  Cuba,  and  finds  time  every  day  to  listen  rever¬ 
ently  to  some  of  it.  Music  reawakened  the  poetic  inspiration  in  Vidal, 
after  it  had  slumbered  for  many  years:  “Hice  versos  de  muy  joven 
que  nunca  me  satisficieron  y  que  deseche  definitivamente  cuando  co- 
menc6  a  conocer  la  musica.  Senti  que  la  musica  me  hablaba  de  cosas 
y  mundos,  en  una  forma  que  jamas  habia  oido  en  poesia,  y  perdi  toda 
ilusion  con  los  versos  que  habia  compuesto.’” 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  23. 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  19. 

®  Ibid.,  pp.  22,  23. 
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Vidal  takes  issue  with  the  long  cherished  idea  that  a  poem  which 
has  melody  is  musical.  It  is  his  belief  that  true  poetry  has  a  melody 
in  the  words  which  is  not  possible  to  put  in  musical  notes,  and  which 
is  poetic  melody  and  not  musical:  “Ahora  deseo  pasar  a  aclarar  un 
error  que  ha  tornado  carta  de  cr&lito,  no  solo  entre  personas  mas  o 
menos  cultas,  sino  tambi^n  entre  criticos,  filosofos,  poetas  y  mtjsicos, 
y  este  error  es  el  llamar  ‘musical’  a  una  poesia  que  tiene  melodia;  este 
error  ha  sido  creado  y  fomentado  a  causa  de  que  hasta  ahora  la  unica 
de  entre  las  artes  que  ha  tenido  melodia  es  la  musica,  y  por  ello  se 
le  ha  aplicado  a  la  poesia  melodica  el  t^mino  ‘musical’  .  .  .  Tiene  la 
‘verdadera  poesia’  una  melodia  propia  en  las  palabras  que  no  es  posible, 
de  ninguna  manera,  poner  en  notas  musicales,  y  que,  por  lo  tanto, 
es  melodia  poetica,  no  musical.  . 

What  then,  according  to  Vidal,  is  the  “nueva  poesia”  ?  It  is  poetry 
which  has  a  melody,  which  we  hear  first  of  all.  Then  we  enjoy  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  that  it  inspires.  Finally  we  are  able  to  pick  out  its 
structure  and  tone.  But  always  we  shall  discover  in  it,  when  we 
listen  attentively,  its  essence,  what  it  suggests.^ 

Rafael  R.  Vidal  has  brought  new  music  to  Spanish  poetry.  He 
has  attacked  the  question  in  a  technical  manner,  although  he  himself 
is  not  a  musician.  At  the  same  time  he  is  far  removed  from  the  aloof¬ 
ness,  the  morbidness,  and  the  pessimism  of  the  modernista  school.  His 
poetry  is  melodious,  musical,  and  at  the  same  time  crystalline  clear. 
Beauty  of  sentiment  is  also  everywhere  prevalent  in  his  work.  There 
is  a  healthy  optimism  in  his  poetry  which  leaves  one  with  a  feeling  of 
purity  and  beauty. — University  of  Alabama. 

•Rafael  L.  Vidal,  Las  Sinfontas  de  las  campanas,  Havana,  1937,  p.  18. 

Ubid.,  pp.  21,  22. 


The  Division  of  Intellectual  Coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  has  issued  in  mimeo¬ 
graphed  form  A  Selective  Ust  of  Pe¬ 
riodicals  of  General  Interest  Published 
in  Latin  America. 

“. .  .though  Cardenas  built  8,000  new 
schools  during  his  term,  the  purposeful 
inertia  of  his  predecessors  has  posed  an 
enormous  problem  in  educating  the 
masses.  It  explains  why  you  rarely  see 


a  poor  aged  peon  with  eyeglasses. . . .” 
— Harry  Levin,  \n  The  Pan  American. 

TTie  Czechoslovak  Goodwill  Short¬ 
wave  Broadcasts,  Room  1070,  1440 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  handle  the 
twice-a-month  Central  European  Ob¬ 
server,  published  from  London  as  an 
aid  in  maintaining  the  national  con¬ 
sciousness  of  Czechoslovaks  and  the 
interest  of  the  world  in  Czechoslova¬ 
kia’s  struggle  for  independence. 


Paraguay's  Theater 

BY  WILLIS  KNAPP  JONES 

A  ccoRDiNG  to  Htcrary  critics,  Paraguayan  drama  does  not  exist. 
Says  Max  Daireaux  in  UttSrature  Hispano-AmSricaine:  “Hers 
de  I’Argcntinc,  le  theatre  est  presque  inexistant.”  Coester  docs 
not  mention  any  Paraguayan  writer  in  his  Literary  History  of  South 
America,  Raphael  and  Ford,  in  their  Tentative  Bibliography  of  Para¬ 
guayan  Literature,  cite  Un  Paraguay o  leal,  a  two  act  poetic  drama  by 
Ildefonso  Antonio  Bermejo,  played  at  El  Teatro  nacional  in  Asuncidn 
in  December,  1858,  but  point  out  that  Bermejo  was  a  Spaniard,  already 
twenty-seven  when  he  reached  Paraguay. 

Yet  those  who  search  will  find,  not  one,  but  two  dramatic  move¬ 
ments  in  this  nation  of  a  million  inhabitants  in  the  heart  of  South 
America. 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  H^tor  L.  Barrios  and  others  began  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  developed  the  Irish  Theatre  and  encour¬ 
aged  Catalan  folk  music,  to  foster  drama  written  in  the  Guarani  lan¬ 
guage.  They  had  as  potential  audience  at  least  twenty  per  cent  of 
their  countrymen,  descendants  of  the  Indian  race  that  held  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata  and  its  tributaries  as  far  as  the  Amazon  and  Peru,  when  the 
Spaniards  arrived.  In  this  bilingual  nation,  much  of  the  business  is 
still  being  carried  on  in  that  language  so  full  of  onomatopeia  and  inter¬ 
jections. 

The  Guarani  word  for  “God”  for  instance,  is  Tupd,  the  exclama¬ 
tory  and  the  interrogative  “Pa,”  so,  literally  “Who  art  Thou.?” 

To  show  the  sounds  around  which  actors  had  to  curl  their  tongues, 
here  is  the  present  indicative  of  the  verb  mbod,  “to  show”: 

Ambo^  Oromboc 

Eremboc  Pembo^ 

Omboc  Omboc 

The  first  few  attempts  at  Guarani  drama  showed  more  enthusiasm 
than  technique,  but  in  1932  the  actor  Julio  Correa  began  writing  plays 
for  his  own  production.  Sandid  Ihyguy  and  five  later  comedies  show  in 
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spots  how  one’s  zeal  as  a  propagandist  and  one’s  patriotic  interest  in 
the  Chaco  War  can  blind  one’s  dramatic  sense,  but  two  of  them,  Sandid 
Ibyguy  and  Guerra  Aya,  will  probably  be  played  until  the  efforts  of  the 
government  to  stamp  out  the  Guarani  language  are  successful.  And 
even  Correa’s  war  plays  had  an  enormous  influence  in  crystallizing 
public  opinion  about  the  Chaco. 

Another  actor-playwright  is  Roque  Centurion  Miranda,  author  of 
plays  in  Guarani  and  in  Spanish,  with  Joseflna  Pla  as  collaborator. 
Other  Guarani  dramatists  who  will  continue  to  be  merely  names  for 
most  people  are  F^lix  Fernandez  and  Rigoberto  Fontao  Meza. 

Drama  in  Guarani  has  blossomed  in  revues,  too.  In  1938  a  tribe 
of  several  hundred  Indians  was  brought  to  Asuncion  for  an  “ethnolo¬ 
gical  study”  and  lodged  in  the  Bc^anical  Gardens  outside  the  city. 
Besides  selling  baskets,  they  supported  themselves  by  spectacles  such  as 
Fantasia  India,  written  by  General  Juan  Belaieff  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Maca  tribe.  Jose  Asuncion  Flores  wrote  the  music  and  Roberto  Holden 
Jara  directed  it. 

The  action  takes  place  in  the  Tolderla  Loof-Tejem  on  the  banks 
of  Confuso,  in  1928.  After  scenes  of  tribal  customs  and  children’s 
games,  white  persons  arrive,  among  them  the  heroine,  Flor  de  Miel. 
She  is  bitten  by  a  viper.  The  witch  women  try  to  cure  her  through 
spells  and  ceremonial  dances.  In  the  second  act,  Flor  de  Miel  is  better, 
but  lonely.  A  messenger  reports  that  the  girl’s  brother  was  captured 
by  an  enemy  tribe.  They  perform  a  war  dance  and  go  out  to  rescue 
him.  In  the  last  act,  the  victorious  warriors  return  and  celebrate  with 
a  triumphal  march. 

This  summary  hints  at  the  chief  weakness  of  Guarani  drama.  Cere¬ 
monies,  rather  than  human  struggle,  have  too  frequently  been  the  main 
interest  of  the  playwrights. 

No  such  weakness  is  found  in  Paraguayan  drama  written  in  Spanish 
following  the  modes  and  technique  of  the  mother  tongue,  but  with 
problems  that  are  frequently  native.  It  is  more  intellectual  and  less 
purely  scenic  than  the  Indian  theatre. 

Among  the  pioneers  were  Demetrio  Morinigo,  Facundo  Recalde, 
Eusebio  Lugo,  and  Leopoldo  Centurion.  Three  of  Centurion’s  plays 
are  mentioned  in  the  Raphael-Ford  Bibliography:  the  two-act  Huracdn, 
a  comedy  of  manners  published  in  1916  (but  according  to  W.  B. 
Parker’s  Paraguayans  of  Today  appearing  in  1920),  a  two  act  comedy 
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Cena  de  los  romdnticos  played  at  the  Tcatro  nacional  of  Asuncion  in 
1916,  and  a  comedy  of  manners,  Final  de  cuento  of  1920. 

Of  Lugo’s  plays,  it  mentions  four:  two  one-act  comedies  Camino 
de  la  fuente  and  Ruinas  del  rosal,  and  two  three-act  plays,  the  fantastic 
drama  Muerte  de  la  quimera,  and  La  Chala,  performed  in  1917.  The 
last  was  published  by  the  government  printing  office.  The  first  three 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  Asuncion’s  daily  paper  El  Liberal,  that  deposit 
of  so  much  Paraguayan  drama  not  available  elsewhere. 

The  most  important  examples  of  Paraguayan  drama,  however,  date 
from  a  later  period.  Outstanding  among  authors  is  Arturo  Alsina, 
whose  first  success.  La  Marca  de  fuego,  saw  the  footlights  in  1927.  His 
other  productions  arc  Evangelista,  Flor  de  Estero,  and  the  two  thesis 
plays  El  Derecho  de  nacer  and  Intruso,  of  which  the  former  might  be 
classed  as  a  socialistic  preachment  and  the  latter  as  a  serious  study  of 
class  distinctions. 

Next  most  important  dramatist  is  Luis  Ruffinelli.  His  reputation 
was  established  by  two  comedies,  Sorprendidos  y  desconocidos  and 
Victoria.  His  most  recent  play  is  a  satire  on  customs.  La  Concienda 
juridica  del  barrio. 

josefina  Pla,  already  mentioned  as  a  collaborator  in  Guarani  drama, 
has  appeared  in  her  own  right  as  author  of  plays  in  Spanish. 

Centurion  Miranda  has  also  written  and  produced  plays  in  Spanish, 
as  has  Jose  S.  Villarcjo,  already  presented  to  readers  of  Bool^s  Abroad 
as  the  warrior  author  of  the  Chaco  stories  Hooohh  lo  Saiyoby  and  Ocho 
hombres. 

Though  probably  none  of  these  Paraguayan  playwrights  can  com¬ 
pete  with  the  Chilean  Armando  Moock  for  the  distinction  of  being 
the  greatest  present  day  South  American  dramatist,  yet  they  have 
written  acceptable  plays  which,  appearing  like  oases  in  the  desert  of 
Paraguayan  literature,  make  them  deserving  of  acquaintance  by  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Spanish  American  theatre. — Miami  University. 


Mexicana  Review  is  a  new  twicc-a- 
ycar  bibliographical  and  book  review 
publication  issued  by  the  New  York 
Archives  of  Mexico  and  edited  by  Jesse 
f.  I>ossick.  The  first  number  carried 
Amy  Richter’s  article  T wenty  Centuries 


of  Mexican  Art  and  Music  and  the 
liter’s  750-item  Bibliography  of  Mex¬ 
icana  Written  in  English  During  the 
Year  1939.  The  magazine’s  address 
is  New  York  University,  New  York 
City. 


Literary  Landmarks  of  1940 


BY  CHARLES 


NECROLOGY 

Alexander  A.  Abelyan,  Soviet  writer, 
in  Moscow  May  6,  age  70. 

Lajos  Ady,  Hungarian  educator  and 
author,  in  Budapest  April  18,  age  59. 

Lucio  d’Ambra,  Italian  novelist  and 
member  of  the  Italian  Royal  Academy, 
in  Italy  January  8. 

Giannino  Anton-Traversi,  Italian  dra¬ 
matist,  in  Italy. 

Dr.  Santiago  Argiiello,  noted  Nica¬ 
raguan  poet  and  educator,  in  Managua, 
Nicaragua  July  4. 

Giovanni  Bagaini,  noted  Italian  jour¬ 
nalist,  in  Varese,  Italy  May  5,  age  75. 

Jozsef  Balassa,  Hungarian  journalist 
and  editor,  in  Budapest  May  9,  age  62. 

Dr.  Bela  Bangha,  educator,  author 
and  founder  of  most  of  the  Hungarian 
Catholic  newspapers  and  periodicals 
which  exist  today,  in  Budapest  April  29, 
age  60. 

Georges  Beaume,  French  novelist,  in 
Mirande  February  24,  age  78. 

Dr.  Peter  Behrens,  German  author, 
in  Berlin  February  27,  age  61. 

Einar  Benediktsson,  Icelandic  author, 
in  Reykjavik  middle  of  January,  age  76. 

Edward  Frederic  Benson,  British  nov¬ 
elist  and  biographer,  in  London  Febru¬ 
ary  29,  age  72. 

M.  Binet-Valmer,  French  journalist 
and  novelist,  in  France,  age  65. 

Georg  Blikslager,  East  Frisian  au¬ 
thor,  in  Aurich  February,  age  65. 

.Alexander  A.  Bogdanov,  Soviet  au¬ 
thor,  in  Moscow  November  15,  1939, 
age  60. 

Jacques  Bousquet,  French  dramatist 
and  author,  in  Paris  November  18, 
1939,  age  56. 


:.  ZIPPERMANN 


Alois  Brandi,  prominent  philologist, 
in  Germany  February  5,  age  85. 

Mikhail  Bulgakov,  Russian  author 
and  dramatist,  in  Moscow  March  10, 
age  49. 

Gleb  V.  Chaikin,  Russian  poet,  prose 
writer  and  painter,  in  Moscow  Decem¬ 
ber  1939,  age  29. 

Panteleimon  Chkhikvadzc,  Georgian 
writer,  in  Tbilisi  (formerly  Tiflis), 
April  15,  age  37. 

Ignacy  Chrzanowski,  Polish  literary 
historian,  February,  age  approximately 
70. 

Elemer  Csaszir,  Hungarian  educator, 
critic,  author  and  member  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Academy,  in  Budapest  July  3, 
age  66. 

Mme.  Alphonse  Daudet,  French  au¬ 
thoress  and  widow  of  the  famous 
author  of  Tartarin  de  Tarascon,  in  Paris 
April  23,  age  93. 

Robert  Dell,  British  author,  in  New 
York  City  July  20. 

Dr.  Jinos  Dcngl,  Hungarian  educa¬ 
tor  and  author,  in  Budapest  February 
2,  age  60. 

Felix  Dhunen  (Franz  Sondinger), 
German  dramatist,  in  Germany  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  1939,  age  43. 

Lucien  Dubech,  dramatic  critic,  at 
Saint-Didier  January  16. 

D^irc  Ferry,  French  author  and 
journalist,  in  Paris  January  12,  age  53. 

Jeno  Faragd,  Hungarian  journalist, 
author  and  translator,  in  Budapest 
March  29,  age  70. 

Roger  Fr^ne,  French  poet,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1939,  age  61. 
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Eugenio  Garzon,  Uruguayan  author 
and  journaiist,  in  Paris  January  13,  age 
91. 

Alexander  Sergeyevich  Glinka- 
Voljsky,  Soviet  critic  and  writer,  in 
Russia  August  7.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Writers  and  an  au¬ 
thority  on  the  Russian  writers  Uspens¬ 
ky  and  Chekhov. 

Florentino  Goenaga,  Colombian  au¬ 
thor,  in  Santa  Marta,  Colombia,  Decem¬ 
ber  14,  1939. 

Alfons  Goldschmidt,  German  econo¬ 
mist  and  author,  in  Mexico  City  Jan¬ 
uary  21,  age  60. 

Sindor  Gyarmathy,  Hungarian  musi¬ 
cian,  composer,  author  and  journalist, 
in  Budapest  July,  age  40. 

Karl  Gustaf  Verner  von  Heidenstam, 
Swedish  poet  and  novelist,  in  Stock¬ 
holm,  age  80.  He  was  the  winner  of 
the  NoW  Prize  in  1916. 

Dr.  Antal  Hekler,  member  of  the 
Hungarian  Academy,  wrote  chiefly  on 
the  history  of  art  and  related  subjects, 
in  Budapest  March  3,  age  64. 

Andreas  Heusler,  German  literary 
historian,  in  Basel  February  5,  age  74. 

John  A.  Hobson,  British  author  and 
economist,  in  Hampstead  April  1,  age 
81. 

Erich  Jaensch,  Marburger  psychol¬ 
ogist  and  author  of  Der  Gegentypus, 
January  19. 

D.  C.  Jenkins,  Canadian  journalist, 
in  Edmonton  May  8,  age  64. 

Imre  Ke6ri-Szint6,  Hungarian  pian¬ 
ist,  musicologist  and  author,  in  Buda¬ 
pest  February  22,  age  62. 

Dr.  Lajos  K6ky,  Hungarian  educator, 
critic  and  author,  in  Budapest  July,  age 
61. 

Kdroly  Kernstok,  Hungarian  painter 
and  author  of  many  articles  on  art,  in 
Budapest  June  10,  age  67. 

T.  W.  King,  Canadian  journalist,  in 
Washington,  Canada  March  19,  age  75. 


Mitrophan  M.  Klevensky,  Soviet  his¬ 
torian,  critic  and  editor,  in  Moscow  De¬ 
cember  9,  age  62. 

M.  Arghis  Korakas,  Bulgarian  author. 

Agnes  von  Krusenstjerna,  Swedish 
novelist,  in  Sweden  March. 

Selma  Lagerlof,  greatest  of  contem¬ 
porary  Swedish  writers,  in  Marbacka, 
Sweden  March  16,  age  81.  She  was 
the  first  woman  winner  of  the  N(^ 
Prize  in  1909  and  in  1914  was  signally 
honored  by  becoming  the  first  woman 
member  of  the  Swedish  Academy.  Her 
writings  were  translated  into  30  lan¬ 
guages. 

C.  E.  Lawrence,  British  author  and 
playwright,  in  London  March  14,  age 
69. 

Enrique  Fern4ndez  Ledesma,  Msx- 
ican  poet,  writer,  bibliographer  and  his¬ 
torian,  in  the  City  of  Mexico  Novem¬ 
ber  9,  1939,  age  51. 

Henry  Lefebvre  d’Hellencourt,  Cana¬ 
dian  editor  and  publisher,  France  May  8. 

A.  Lugn6-Po^  French  theatrical  pro¬ 
ducer  and  author,  in  France  June  19, 
age  70.  He  translated  the  works  of 
Ibsen  into  French  and  had  written  stud¬ 
ies  of  Ibsen,  Maeterlinck,  Hauptmann, 
d’Annunzio,  Gorky  and  others. 

Alfred  Emison  McGinley,  Canadian 
dramatic  critic,  in  Winnipeg  May  6, 
age  60. 

Dr.  Henrik  Marczali,  Hungarian  his¬ 
torian,  in  Budapest  July,  age  84.  His 
contributions  to  the  historical  literature 
of  Hungary  are  of  greatest  importance. 

Louise  Marelle,  German  author,  in 
Berlin  January  19,  age  81. 

Dr.  Rezsd  Mirffy-Mantuano,  Hun¬ 
garian  educator,  legalist  and  writer  on 
poetry,  in  Irmamajor  February  7,  age  71. 

Dr.  Ede  Margalits,  Hungarian  educa¬ 
tor  and  author,  in  Zombor  June,  age  91. 

Jean  Martet,  French  novelist,  in  Paris 
February  13,  age  54. 

Fernand  Mazade,  French  author,  in 
France  December  4,  1939. 
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Nicoiis  Jimenez  Mena,  Ecuadorean 
journalist  and  literary  critic,  at  Guaya¬ 
quil  May  2,  age  56. 

Fernand  J.  J.  Merckx,  Belgian  writer 
and  journalist,  in  New  York  City  Jan¬ 
uary  9,  age  52. 

Am61ie  Murat,  poetess,  in  France 
February  4. 

Lionel  Nastorg,  French  author  and 
dramatist,  in  Paris  April  8,  age  59. 

Dr.  Minoru  Oka,  Japanese  publisher, 
in  Tokyo  November  20,  1939,  age  66. 

Hans  Ostwald,  German  author,  in 
Berlin  February  8,  age  66. 

Zacharie  Papantniou,  Greek  poet  and 
critic,  in  Athens  February,  age  63. 

Mme.  Callirrhoe  Parren,  Greek  au¬ 
thor,  in  Athens  January  17,  age  79. 

Cesare  Pascarella,  Italian  poet  and 
member  of  the  Italian  Royal  Academy, 
in  Rome  May  8,  age  82. 

Antonio  Salvador  Pedreira,  Puerto 
Rican  writer  and  teacher,  at  San  Juan 
October  23,  age  40. 

Fanny  Emily  Penny,  the  novelist  of 
life  in  India,  at  Ealing,  age  91. 

Dr.  Sindor  Petho,  Hungarian  jour¬ 
nalist,  editor,  author  and  educator,  in 
Budapest  September,  age  55. 

Alexandre  Philippov,  Bulgarian  liter¬ 
ary  historian,  age  45. 

Vilis  Pludons,  Latvian  lyricist,  in 
Riga  January  18,  age  66. 

Kilmin  Porzsolt,  Hungarian  author 
and  journalist,  in  Budapest  April  8,  age 
80.  He  wrote  many  novels,  short  sto¬ 
ries  and  dramas  which  were  translated 
into  Italian,  German  and  French. 

Llewelyn  Powys,  British  author  and 
critic,  in  Switzerland  December  2,  1939, 
age  55. 

Willy  Rath,  German  journalist,  in 
Berlin  January  18,  age  68. 

Maurice  Renard,  French  author,  in 
France  November  18,  1939. 

J.-H.  Rosny  Am6  (Justin  Boex), 


Belgian-French  author  and  President  of 
the  Acad6mie  Goncourt,  in  Paris  Feb¬ 
ruary,  age  84. 

Dr.  James  Rubie,  British  journalist, 
at  Sunbury  June  28,  age  84. 

Ren6  Schickele,  Alsatian  novelist,  Feb¬ 
ruary  2. 

Nicolaus  Wilhelm  Schmidt,  German 
author,  January  3,  age  80. 

Herbert  Sidebotham,  British  author, 
in  London  March  19,  age  67. 

Henry  Spiess,  poet,  in  Geneva,  Switz¬ 
erland  January  27,  age  64. 

Cummins  Andrew  Starrett,  Canadian 
journalist,  in  Toronto  July  15,  age  80. 

William  Stekel,  Viennese  psychoana¬ 
lyst,  wayward  diseij^e  of  Sigmund 
Freud,  in  London,  age  72. 

Zoltdn  Szisz,  Hungarian  journalist, 
poet,  novelist  and  dramatist,  in  Buda¬ 
pest  March  16,  age  63. 

Elem6r  Szudy,  Hungarian  journalist 
and  editor,  in  Als6god  April  10,  age  60. 

A.  H.  Tammsaare,  the  greatest  of 
Estonian  novelists,  March  5,  age  62. 

Jan  Kasimierz  Tetmajer-Przerwa,  Po¬ 
land’s  greatest  twentieth  century  lyric 
poet  and  novelist,  in  Warsaw  January 
18,  age  75. 

Remigio  Crespo  Toral,  generally  ac¬ 
claimed  as  the  dean  of  Ecuadorean 
poets,  at  Cuenca,  Ecuador  July  8,  1939, 
age  79. 

Lord  Tweedsmuir  (John  Buchan), 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  popular 
novelist,  historian  and  biographer,  in 
Montreal  February  11. 

Mme.  Gis^le  Vallery,  French  author 
and  poet,  in  Paris  February  18. 

J6zsef  V6szi,  Hungarian  journalist 
and  author,  in  Budapest  January  23, 
age  82.  He  received  the  Corvin  award, 
the  highest  Hungarian  decoration  for 
cultural  merits. 

Aleksander  Vidakovich,  Yugoslav 
journalist,  in  Belgrade  February  2,  age 
44. 
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Carlos  Silva  Vild6sola,  Chilean  au¬ 
thor,  in  Santiago,  Chile  December  22, 
1939,  age  70. 

Pierre  Villard,  French  poet,  age  80. 

Edwarts  Virza,  Latvian  poet,  in  Riga 
March  14. 

Gilbert  de  Voisins,  French  poet  and 
novelist,  in  Paris  December  9,  1939, 
age  62. 

Karl  Wagenfeld,  German  author,  in 
Munich  December  28,  age  70. 

Franz  Wallner,  German  dramatist 
and  theatre  director,  in  Dresden  Febru¬ 
ary  9,  age  86. 

Otto  Weddigen,  Westphalian  author, 
early  February,  age  89. 

Konrad  Weiss,  German  author,  in 
Munich  January  4,  age  60. 

Humbert  Wolfe,  British  poet  and 
playwright,  in  London  January  5,  age 
54. 

Ellison  Young,  Canadian  journalist 
and  editor,  in  Windsor  January  30. 

Ekaterina  Zarina-Novikova,  Soviet 
novelist  and  playwright,  in  Pushkin 
February,  age  105. 

DISTINCTIONS 

TTie  Gotland  poetry  prize  to  Andr6 
Chardine  for  his  Murmure  des  Marts. 

'fhe  Marceline  Desbordes-Valmore 
prize  of  the  Society  of  French  poets  to 
Mile  Rose  Malhamc  for  her  Au  Dieu 
inconnu  and  Avec  les  Oiseaux. 

The  5,000  franc  Prix  F6mina  H61cnc 
Vacaresco  to  M.  Bertrand  de  La  Salle 
for  his  essay  on  Alfred  de  Vigny. 

The  5,000  franc  Prix  Mor6as  to  M. 
Andr^  Blanchard  for  his  Entre  jour  et 
nuit. 

The  Prix  Goncourt  to  M.  Philippe 
H6riat  for  his  novel  Les  Enfants  Gdtis. 

The  Prix  Th6ophraste  Renaudot  to 
Jean  Malaquais  for  his  novel  Les  fava- 
nais. 

The  10,000  franc  Grand  Prix  Litt6- 


raire  de  I’Empire  to  M.  Francois  Bon- 
jean  for  his  novel  Confidences  d’une 
jeune  file  de  la  nuit. 

The  Prix  F6mina  to  M.  Paul  Vialas 
for  his  Rose  de  la  Mer. 

The  Prix  Interallie  to  M.  Roger  de 
Lafforest  for  his  Les  Figurants  de  la 
mart. 

The  Grand  Prix  Fabien-Artigue  di¬ 
vided  as  follows: 

10,000  francs  to  M.  Maurice  Magrc 
for  his  Le  Parc  des  Rossignols. 

3,000  francs  to  M.  Andre  Romane 
for  his  Par  ses  Yeux. 

1,000  francs  to  M.  Pierre  Jalabert  for 
his  La  Couronne  de  Lumihre. 

The  Camoens  Prize  of  20,000  escu¬ 
dos  for  the  best  book  of  the  year  on 
Portugal  written  by  a  foreign  author 
has  been  awarded  by  the  Portuguese 
Government  to  John  Gibbons  for  his 
/  Gathered  No  Moss. 

The  Benson  Medals  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature  to  F.  L.  Lucus  for 
his  contributions  to  literature  and  to 
Andrew  Young  for  his  poetry. 

The  A.  E.  Memorial  Fund  first 
award  of  ;^100  to  Patrick  Kavanagh 
for  his  The  Green  Fool. 

The  Canadian  Governor-Gcnerars 
Annual  Literary  award  to  Franklin 
McDowell  for  his  novel  The  Champion 
Road. 

The  Earl  of  Longford  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  to  the  Irish  Academy  of  Letters  in 
the  place  of  William  Butler  Yeats.  His 
work  for  the  Irish  drama  is  well  known. 

The  1938  Chilean  Writers’  Society 
prize  to  Ruben  Az6car  for  his  novel 
Gente  en  la  Isla. 

The  first  prize  in  the  poetry  contest 
held  in  Buenos  Aires  by  the  Journal 
Martin  Fierro  to  Juan  Rodolfo  Wilcock 
for  his  Libro  de  Canciones  y  Poemas. 

Argentina’s  latest  national  literary 
prizes  divided  as  follows: 

20,000  pesos  to  Juan  Pablo  Echaguc 
for  his  regional  stories  Tres  Estampas 
de  mi  Tierra  and  Por  donde  corre  el 
Zonda. 
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12,000  pesos  to  Eduardo  Mallca  for 
La  Ciudad  Junto  al  rio  inmdvil,  Histo- 
ria  de  una  Pasidn  Argentina  and  Fiesta 
en  Noviembre. 

8,000  pesos  to  Norah  Lange  for  her 
collection  of  childhood  reminiscences 
Cuadernos  de  Infancia. 

The  City  of  Buenos  Aires,  through 
an  official  committee  on  literature,  has 
awarded  cash  prizes  of  2,500  pesos  each 
to  the  following  1938  books: 

Poetry:  Flor  mitoldgica  by  Juan  Os¬ 
ar  Ponferrada;  50  poestas  by  Margarita 
Abella  Caprile;  Coplas,  poemas  y  can- 
ciones  by  Javier  Villafane. 

Prose:  Crttica  y  estimacidn  by  Luis 
Emilio  Soto;  Confortantes  y  prodigiosas 
historias  del  poeta  Jerdnimo  Estiban 
Malani\  by  Bruno  Jacovella;  La  cuadri- 
lla  volante  by  Armando  Cascella. 

The  10,000  l^va  Bulgarian  Prix  de 
la  Soci^t^  des  Gens  de  Lettres  shared 
equally  by  the  poet  Emanouil  P.  Dimi¬ 
trov  for  Le  pays  des  roses  and  M.  Cons¬ 
tantin  Petkanov  for  his  novel  La  mai- 
son  de  brique. 

The  Bulgarian  Ministry  of  Education 
prizes  for  best  books  of  1939  divided  as 
follows: 

Novel:  To  Fanny  Popova-Mutafova 
for  The  Master  of  Boyana  and  to  Ivan 
Karanovsky  for  Sundown, 

Drama:  First  prize  to  Kyril  Kristov 
for  The  Master  and  the  Devil.  Second 
and  third  prizes  respectively  to  Nicolas 
Ikonomov  for  Khan  Tatar  and  to  G. 
Karaivanov  for  his  Winged  Horseman. 

Poetry:  To  Latchezar  Stanchev  and 
Emanuel  Dimitrov. 

The  13,200  dr.  Prix  de  la  Banque 
d’Ath^nes  to  M.  Michel  Sakellariou  for 
his  Le  Piloponnbse  pendant  la  deuxih- 
me  Turcocratie  1715-1821. 

The  10,000  drs.  Prix  Kitsos  Makryan- 
nis  to  M.  A.  Vacalopoulos  for  his  study 
on  Les  rdfugUs  et  la  question  des  rdfu- 
pis  pendant  ITnsurrection  de  1821. 

The  10,000  drs.  Prix  du  Syllogue  des 
Mac6doniens  de  I’Ouest  to  M.  J.  Vas- 
dravellis  for  his  study  on  La  participa¬ 


tion  des  Macedoniens  aux  luttes  pour 
I’ independence  depuis  1796  jusqu'd 
1832. 

The  5,000  drs.  Prix  de  I’Acad^mie  to 
Mile.  H^^l^ne  Psoma  for  her  Collection 
laographique  de  Verria  et  de  ses  envi¬ 
rons. 

The  34,000  drs.  Prix  Mavroycni  di¬ 
vided  as  follows: 

Literature:  To  M.  Const.  Bastias  for 
his  novel  Minas  le  Rebelle. 

Music:  To  M.  Georges  Lambelet  for 
La  Musique  populaire  grecque:  Chants 
et  danses. 

The  35,000  drs.  Prix  Athina  Othon 
Stathatos  divided  as  follows: 

15,000  drs.  to  M.  St.  Kyriakidis  for 
his  Etudes  Byzantines. 

5,000  drs.  M.  Eustr.  Myrivillis  for  his 
Le  Uvre  bleu. 

5,000  drs.  to  Mme  Varvara  Livada- 
Th6odoropoulou  for  the  historical  biog¬ 
raphy  Angelica  Palli-Batholomei. 

5,000  drs.  to  Mme  Euphr.  Londou- 
Dimitracopoulou  for  Hexabiblos. 

5,000  drs.  to  M.  Ilias  Vanezis  for  his 
novel  Le  Calme. 

Greek  literary  prizes  for  books  pub¬ 
lished  in  1939  as  follow: 

The  30,000  drs.  Prix  de  Po&ie  shared 
equally  by  Mme  Th^nie  Draepoulou 
for  her  Clameurs  and  M.  Tellos  Agras 
for  Quotidiennes. 

The  30,000  drs.  Prix  de  Prose  shared 
equally  by  M.  Stratis  Myrivilis  for  Uvre 
Bleu  and  M.  £lie  V^nezie  for  Serenite. 

The  Prix  de  Critique  divided  as  fol¬ 
lows:  25,000  drs.  to  M.  N.  Lascaris  for 
Histoire  du  Thedtre  grec  and  5,000  drs. 
to  M.  Jean  Hatzinis  for  Personnes  et 
Ames. 

The  30,000  drs.  Prix  de  Thwtre  to 
M.  Angh^los  Terzakis  for  his  Croix  et 
I’Egee  and  Esclaves. 

The  1,000  mark  lyric  prize  of  Die 
Dame  to  the  Silesian  author  Friedrich 
Bischoff  for  Das  Fullhom.  Five  addi¬ 
tional  prizes  of  200  marks  each  to  W. 
E.  Siiskind,  Herbert  Strutz,  R.  E.  Tris¬ 
tram,  Josef  Leitgeb  and  Hans  Wuhr. 
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The  Humboldt  prize  awarded  by  the 
German  Academy  for  the  first  time, 
to  Katharina  A.  Jovanovits  for  her 
translation  of  Nj  egos’  Der  Bergl(ranz. 

The  2,000  mark  Kurt  Faber  prize 
shared  by  the  novelists  Karl  Schworm 
and  Friedrich  Reeh. 

The  Kartner  Literaturpreis  awarded 
as  follows: 

Poetry:  To  Herbert  Strutz  for  his  an¬ 
thology  Gnade  der  Heimat. 

Drama:  To  Hans  Sittenberg  for  his 
Sturm  iiberm  Land. 

The  Hans  Schemm  prize  to  Fritz 
Steuben  for  his  Tecumsehs  Tod. 

The  3,000  mark  Westermann  Obersee- 
Preis  to  Hubert  Koervers  for  his  Ka- 
lunga. 

The  Flamische  Dichterpreis  to  Albert 
van  Hoogenhemt  for  his  De  ille  Mann. 

The  1,000  kronen  Gosta  Ekman 
prize  to  Signe  Hasso. 

JAPANESE  NECROLOGY 

Inokuchi  Kubo,  Honorary  Professor 
of  Kyushu  Imperial  University,  doctor 
of  medicine,  poet,  in  Tokyo,  Novem¬ 
ber  12,  age  66. 

Kocho  Baba,  critic  of  English  litera¬ 
ture,  in  Tokyo,  June  22,  age  72. 

Shiko  Yamazaki,  member  of  Yoko¬ 
hama  Municipal  Assembly,  playwright, 
in  Yokohama,  December  22,  age  65. 

Takitaro  Minakami,  (Shozo  abe), 
novelist,  managing  director  of  Meiji 
Life  Insurance  Company,  president  of 
“Mita  Bungaku,”  author  of  Kaigara 
TsuiJto  (Ostracism),  ObaybaJ^a  no  l(i 
(A  Narrative  of  Foolish  Parents),  Osa- 
J(a,  OsaJ(a  no  yado  (An  Inn  in  Osaka), 
etc.,  in  Tokyo,  March  23,  age  54. 

Takamatsu  Yoshiye  (Kogan),  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Literature  of  Waseda 
University,  Doctor  of  Literature,  au¬ 
thority  on  French  Literature,  author  of 
France  lnshoi{i  (Impressions  of  France), 
YosJt'tye  TaJ^amatsu  ShisJ^u  (Poems 
of  Takamatsu  Yoshiye),  France  Koten- 
gel{i  ni  oJ{eru  Racine  no  Higel(i  (Ra¬ 


cine’s  Tragedies  Among  French  Class¬ 
ical  Dramas),  Shizenbi-ron  (Discussion 
on  Natural  Beauty)  in  Tokyo,  March 
26,  age  62. 

Tankei  Hasegawa  (Seiya),  critic,  in 
Tokyo,  August  30,  age  64. 

JAPANESE 
LITERARY  AWARDS 

The  Akutagawa  Prize  (Tenth)  to 
Kotaro  Samukawa  for  Mitsuryo-sJia  (A 
Poacher). 

The  Shincho-sha  Literary  Prize 
(Third).  In  Literature  to  Ju  Sakakiya- 
ma  for  ReJ{isJii  (History).  In  Popular 
Fiction  to  Nobuo  Ishimori  for  SaJ^idasu 
SJtonen-gun  (Blooming  Youth). 

The  prizes  offered  for  poetical  anthol¬ 
ogies  by  the  magazine  Bungei-Hanron 
(Sixth): 

To  Shiro  Murano  for  Taiso-Shishu 
(Poems  of  Setting-up  Exercises). 

To  Kazuo  Yamamoto  for  Senso 
(War). 

To  Yuji  Kinoshita  for  InaJ(^a  no  SJio- 
J[utaJ{u  (A  Country  Dining-Table). 

The  Korean  Arts  Prize  (First)  to 
Koshu  Ri  for  Ai  (Love),  Mumei 
(Darkness). 

The  Poets’  Society  Prize  (Second)  to 
Tatsuji  Miyoshi  for  Haru-no-misal(i 
(The  Cape  in  Spring),  and  Kusa-senri 
(Boundless  Grass). 

Naoki  Prize  (Eleventh)  to  Chiyo 
Tsutsumi  for  Koyubi  (Little  Finger). 
To  Sensuke  Kochi  for  Gunji-yubin 
(Military  Mail). 

The  University  of  Berlin  offers  350 
different  courses  in  English  and 
French. 

Andr6  Maurois  has  announced  that 
he  has  in  preparation  a  biography  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  Canadian 
statesman. 

Richard  Strauss  has  written  a  fes¬ 
tival  composition  dedicated  to  the  Em* 
peror  of  Japan,  for  the  2600th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Japanese  dynasty. 


The  World’s  Worst  Book” 


A  Symposium 


Wc  sent  out  last  summer  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  prominent  writers  and  scholars, 
under  the  not  too  dignified  heading 
Stuffed  Shirts  and  Laurel  Wreaths,  the 
following  communication: 

“The  world’s  bookcases  are  crammed 
with  highly  respected  books  which 
don’t  deserve  their  reputation.  This  is 
true  not  only  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  new  books,  but  of  many  of  the  so- 
called  ‘classics’  of  all  ages.  You  your¬ 
self  remember  how  often  you  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  advice  of  the  professors  and 
critics  and  the  example  of  the  multitude, 
and  have  found  that  books  which  every¬ 
body  calls  masterpieces  aren’t  worth 
reading.  Wouldn’t  it  be  a  service  to 
humanity  to  peel  the  borrowed  skins 
off  a  few  of  these  literary  lions  and 
reveal  them  as  the  very  different  breed 
of  animal  which  they  really  are?  If 
you  are  willing  to  have  a  part  in  the 
philanthropic  enterprise,  won’t  you  file 
with  Boo^s  Abroad  your  nomination 
for  the  World’s  Worst  Book  (that  is, 
the  world’s  most  over-rated  book) — ad¬ 
mitting  to  candidacy  for  such  supreme 
honors,  of  course,  only  such  boolu,  an¬ 
cient  or  modern,  as  h.^ve  acquired  a 
world-wide  or  at  least  a  nation-wide 
reputation?.  .  .” 

No  two  blades  of  grass  were  ever 
exactly  alike,  and  the  reactions  to  our 
suggestion  were  as  delightfully  varied 
as  we  had  expected. 

'There  were  those  who  thoroughly 
disapproved  of  our  enterprise.  Most 
withering  of  these  was  LEWIS  MUM- 
FORD: 

“What  a  question  to  be  asking  at 
the  present  moment!  I  am  afraid  that 
the  prize  for  Stuffed  Shirts  and  Laurel 


Wreaths  should  go  exclusively  to  BooJ{S 
Abroad." 

Less  sarcastic,  but  not  less  decided, 
was  the  rebuttal  of  Rolfe  Humphries: 

“I  am  sorry:  but  this  seems  to  me  a 
vulgar  and  presumptuous  proposition. 
When  I  was  younger,  I  would  have 
jumped  at  it:  but  I  have  come  to  see, 
subsequently,  a  good  deal  in  books  my 
first  impulse  was  to  bronx-cheer, — Vir¬ 
gil’s  Aeneid,  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  for 
example.  So,  in  urging  you  to  cultivate 
a  little  decent  humility,  I  do  argue 
from  experience,  and  not  merely  epis- 
copally.  I  do  protest  against  the  tone 
of  this  invitation — it  seems  to  me  smart 
and  cheap:  and  the  masterpieces  you 
invite  people  to  denounce  better  written 
and  contrived  out  of  more  than  ephem¬ 
eral  impulse.  Do  think  it  over  a  little: 
I  hope  I  am  not  a  pedant,  or  Pharisee.” 

JOHN  ERSKINE  bolsters  his  dis¬ 
approval  with  argument: 

“.  .  .  Why  not  let  bad  books  die  a 
natural  death?  To  name  them  would 
give  them  a  new  lease  on  life.” 

LANGSTON  HUGHES  regrets 
that: 

“.  .  .  .1  do  not  feel  that  I  have  any¬ 
thing  to  say  on  the  subject,  having 
forgotten  now  why  most  of  the  dull 
books  I  have  read  were  dull.” 

TTiOMAS  MANN  is  politely  in¬ 
terested  but  has  no  personal  contribu¬ 
tion  to  make: 

“Your  suggestion  to  nominate  the 
World’s  Worst  Book  may  certainly 
bring  about  highly  amusing  and  sur¬ 
prising  results,  and  I  will  watch  the 
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outcome  in  Bool(s  Abroad  with  great¬ 
est  interest.  I  would  however  prefer 
not  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  this  nomination.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  success  of  a  book 
is  in  no  way  a  criterion  for  its  value, 
and  even  in  cases  where  a  book  really 
deserves  and  gets  a  success  this  success 
is  very  often  based  on  misunderstand¬ 
ings.  Nevertheless  I  think  that  in  the 
long  run  a  book  without  any  special 
qualities  will  hardly  remain  successful 
anti  I  do  not  feel  At  to  And  out  the 
more  or  less  exceptional  cases  in  which 
success  is  not  connected  with  any  kind 
of  merit.” 

MAY  LAMBERTON  BECKER  de¬ 
clines  to  make  one  of  our  jury,  but 
contributes  a  proA table  note: 

‘‘Honestly,  I  never  in  all  my  life  read 
a  book  because  somebody  told  me  it 
was  a  masterpiece.  There  seem  to  have 
been  so  many  other  reasons  for  reading. 
My  selection,  should  I  make  one,  of 
‘The  World’s  Most  Over-Rated  Book,’ 

.  would  thus  be  an  indication  of  my  own 
prejudices,  preferences  and  experience 
— or  lack  of  it.  As  I  believe  most  of 
the  other  selections  will  be  just  that, 
I  fear  your  report  will  be  less  valuable 
as  criticism  than  as  autobiography.” 

THORNTON  WILDER  is  severe, 
but  reasonable.  We  accept  his  terms, 
and  have  tried  to  observe  them: 

‘‘I  think  that  the  lapse  of  time  is  the 
best  critical  activity  in  the  world,  and 
that  the  verdicts  of  posterity  are  right. 
I’m  afraid  that  your  inquiry  will  en¬ 
courage  a  lot  of  heedless  young  icono¬ 
clasts  to  disparage  Virgil,  Cervantes, 
Molicre  and  Milton.  I  beg  you  not  to 
give  publicity  to  any  such  depreciations 
unless  you  have  (1)  the  critic’s  assur¬ 
ance  that  he  can  read  the  despised 
classic  in  the  original  language;  (2) 
some  evidence  that  he  has  read  the 
work  carefully;  (3)  that  he  has  some 


knowledge  of  literature  and  its  his- 
tory. 

Thus  far  the  Nays,  which  we  did  not 
And  by  any  means  Aat,  stale  or  un- 
proAtable.  We  shall  now  quote  from 
the  comments  of  our  jurors,  among 
which  this  letter  from  WINFRED  ER¬ 
NEST  GARRISON  gave  us  special 
pleasure: 

‘‘In  reply  to  your  request  for  a 
nomination  for  the  world’s  most  over¬ 
rated  book,  I  am  inclined  to  go  off  the 
deep  end  and  suggest  that  the  leather 
medal  be  bestowed  upon  Dante’s  Di¬ 
vine  Comedy.  Those  of  us  who  read 
Italian  only  limpingly  cannot  perhaps 
judge  fairly  the  melody  and  felicity  of 
its  words,  for  all  Italian  sounds  to  us 
like  soft  music.  I  remember  a  donkey 
boy  in  Taormina  whose  offer  to  fur¬ 
nish  me  ‘un  asino  molto  tranquilo’  was 
as  melliAuous  as  any  poet’s  best  line. 
But  nine-tenths  of  Dante  seems  to  me 
terrible  when  I  consider  its  meaning. 
Papini  says  that  Dante  can  be  under¬ 
stood  only  by  one  who  is  ‘an  Italian, 
a  Florentine  and  a  Catholic.’  This  is 
itself  a  damning  judgment.  What 
would  one  say  of  a  poem  that  could  be 
understood  only  by  one  who  was  an 
American,  a  native  of  Pittsburgh  and  a 
Seventh  Day  Adventist.?  If  Papini’s 
statement  is  true — it  probably  isn’t — 
it  denies  to  Dante  the  universality 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  essence  of 
his  greatness.  And  yet,  to  speak  more 
cautiously,  I  think  I  should  prefer  to 
say  not  that  Dante  is  over-praised  but 
that  he  is  dishonestly  praised.  There 
is  a  certain  greatness  there,  but  I  cannot 
believe  that  he  is  read  with  genuine 
pleasure  and  uplift  by  most  of  those 
who  glibly  cite  his  name  as  standing 
for  the  highest  in  poetry.” 

BURTON  RASCOE: 

‘‘My  candidates:  The  so-called  Di¬ 
vine  Comedy,  by  Dante.  (For  detailed 
and  speciAc  reasons  see  my  Titans  of 
Literature).  —  Paradise  Lost  and  Par- 
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adise  Regained,  by  John  Milton.  (For 
detailed  and  specific  reasons,  see  my 
Titans  of  Literature ).  —  Moby  Dicl(, 
by  Herman  Melville.  If  there  is  a 
duller  book  in  the  entire  world  it  has 
never  been  my  horror  to  have  to  wade 
through  it.  —  The  entire  opera,  prose 
and  “poetry,”  of  Archibald  MacLeish. 
A  conspicuous  example  of  how  a  rep¬ 
utation  may  be  built  by  assiduous 
bandwagonism,  meeting  the  ‘right 
people,’  a  complete  lack  of  integrated 
or  consistent  ideas,  plus  (and  perhaps 
most  important  factor)  an  utter  inabil¬ 
ity  to  write  clear  English. — The  opera 
of  Henry  James.  The  man  didn’t  have 
anything  to  say  and  didn’t  know  how 
to  say  it. — The  Seven  Pillars  of  Wis¬ 
dom,  by  T.  E.  Lawrence.  Krafft-Ebing 
Katzenjammer  in  Wardour  Street  mug- 
gincss.  The  man’s  translation  of  the 
Odyssey  is  ten  times  worse  than  the 
next  worst  there  is,  which,  of  course,  is 
distinction  of  a  sort.” 

UPTON  SINCLAIR: 

“As  I  examine  my  memory,  I  think 
I  would  list  as  the  most  over-rated  book 
Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire.  It  was  forty  years  ago 
that  I  read  it,  and  I  might  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  judgment  now,  but  it  lives  in  my 
memory  as  a  vast  compilation  of  facts 
with  no  effort  to  comprehend  and  ex¬ 
plain  the  social  forces  which  brought 
about  the  facts.  It  is  of  little  profit  to 
know  the  past  unless  we  can  learn  how 
to  avoid  its  tragedies  and  blunders.” 

CLEMENT  WOOD: 

“(1)  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  and  Par¬ 
adise  Regained.  Ersatz  epics,  in  pon¬ 
derous  impossible  style,  which  corrupted 
verse  for  300  years.  Plot  silly  and  un¬ 
believable;  science  torpedoed  it  finally. 
—  (2)  Longfellow’s  Hiawatha.  Gen¬ 
uine  Indian  myth  blitzkrieged  by  an 
alleged  Finnish  meter  and  an  ana¬ 
chronistic  faked  Christian  moral.  The 
world’s  all-time  record  for  monotonous 


dulness.  —  (3)  Melville’s  Moby  Dicl( 
and  similar  works.  Recipe:  for  every 
needed  word,  pad  with  6  to  16  more. 
A  fine  skeletal  story,  left  permanently 
tangled  in  the  tar-baby  of  his  style. 
(4)  James  Joyce’s  Ulysses.  A  waspy  lit¬ 
tle  grouch,  soured  at  not  being  called 
the  world’s  greatest  novelist  (and  he 
did  show  promise)  turned  out  a  pon¬ 
derous  fakedly-insane  combination  of 
dictionary,  cross-word  puzzles,  cate¬ 
chism,  and  backhouse  jokes.  The 
fourth  item,  as  developed  in  Miriam 
Bloom’s  soliloquy,  would  be  important, 
if  he  hadn’t  been  too  hard  up  for  paper 
to  punctuate  it.  As  for  Finnegan's 
Wa\e — barred;  it  omitted  the  diction¬ 
ary,  and  has  no  reputation. — (5)  Wil¬ 
liam  Ellery  Leonard’s  Two  Lives.  Al¬ 
most  the  worst  sonnet  sequence  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  due  to  its  cemetery  style.  A  hor¬ 
rible  example  of  everything  in  versifi¬ 
cation  to  avoid. — (6)  Stephen  Vincent 
Ben6t’s  John  Browns  Body.  Prosy 
piffle,  by  a  fine  poet,  whose  ballads  are 
often  splendid.  Ersatz  emotion,  hardly 
permitting  poetry  ever  to  appear. — (7) 
Edgar  Lee  Masters’  Domesday  Bool(. 
Device  from  Browning;  and  the  style 
wins  the  Tin  Jalopy  In-Reverse  4th  of 
July  race  on  any  track.” 

WITTER  BYNNER: 

“Your  inquiry  springs  one  book  in¬ 
stantly  to  my  mind:  one  which  I  im¬ 
agine  you  would  grant  to  be  a  modern, 
though  minor,  classic  —  namely  South 
Wind  by  Norman  Douglas.  At  about 
the  time  of  its  first  issue,  a  friend  gave 
me  a  copy  for  boat-reading  when  I  was 
on  my  way  to  the  Orient.  Since  the 
trip  was  long,  I  read  every  word  of 
South  Wind;  but  upon  completing  it,  I 
spent  an  hour  tearing  every  page  of  it 
into  wretched,  retched  bits;  after  which, 
with  still  a  taste  of  sickness  though  not 
of  the  sea,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  toss¬ 
ing  them  into  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Doug¬ 
las,  if  he  ever  heard  of  my  performance, 
would  doubtless  find  satisfaction  in  the 
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fact  that,  if  I  had  to  name  an  older  and 
major  classic  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
egregiously  over-rated,  it  would  be 
The  Poems  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 
And  I  do  not  think  my  reaction  is  due 
to  the  accident  that,  in  my  boyhood 
when  I  began  writing  verse,  Shelley 
was  a  partly  sarcastic  nickname  given 
to  Yours  very  truly.  . 

HENDRIK  WILLEM  VAN  LOON: 
.  .how  about  Anthony  Adverse  as 
a  prize-package  of  lousy  literature.?” 

CHANNING  POLLOCK: 

.  .as  the  most  over-rated  of  modern 
authors,  I  nominate  Marcel  Proust.  The 
long-winded,  complicated  prose  and 
prosiness  of  Swann's  Way,  or  Proust’s 
way,  leaves  me  even  colder  than  Ger¬ 
trude  Stein’s  or  James  Joyce’s  ‘adul¬ 
teries  of  art  that  strike  mine  eyes,  but 
not  my  heart.’  I  might  paraphrase  Ben 
Jonson,  and  sing: 

Give  me  a  boo\,  give  me  a  face, 

T hat  maizes  simplicity  a  grace. 

All  this,  of  course,  establishes  me  as  a 
contemptible  low-brow,  but,  daring 
that,  the  worst  books,  ancient  and 
modern,  seem  to  me  to  be  those  most 
loudly  acclaimed  by  pedants  and  profes¬ 
sional  critics.  Great  works  are  discov¬ 
ered  by  the  crowd,  and  have  been  from 
the  days  of  Homer  and  Shakespeare  to 
those  of  Kipling  and  Richard  Llewelyn. 
There  is  a  strange  affinity  of  Laurel 
Wreaths  for  Stuffed  Shirts — but  over¬ 
alls  wear  better.” 

CHARLES  J.  FINGER: 

‘‘When  a  man  has  read  for  more 
than  sixty  years,  steadily,  at  the  rate  of 
two  books  a  week,  sticking  pretty  close 
to  recommended  books,  the  total  adds 
up  to  six  thousand  odd,  if  my  arithme¬ 
tic  is  correct.  If  he  has  a  tenacious 
memory,  a  sort  of  winnowing  process 
begins  to  operate.  In  my  case  that  proc¬ 


ess  has  resulted  in  the  rejection  of 
two  books  very  notably  (there  arc 
others)  which  arc  generally  recom¬ 
mended  by  gentlemen  who  write  His¬ 
tories  of  English  and  American  Lit¬ 
erature.  One  is  Read’s  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth,  the  other  is  Butler’s  Hudibras. 
— I  find  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  impos¬ 
sible  because  of  its  piling  on  of  irritat¬ 
ing  adventure  after  adventure,  and  one 
scene  having  to  do  with  a  character 
using  phosphorous  to  scare  others  stays 
in  my  mind  as  especially  ridiculous. 
Read  wrote  some  stirring  talcs  —  Ws 
Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,  and  Foul 
Play,  for  example,  but  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth  got  the  spotlight  because  Swin¬ 
burne  praised  it  as  ‘among  the  very 
greatest  masterpieces  of  literature.’  Bell 
Wether  took  the  leap  and  all  went  over, 
accepting  authority  without  verification, 
and  authority,  mind  you,  had  said  of 
Bowdlcr  who  emasculated  Shakespeare 
‘No  man  has  done  better  service  to 
Shakespeare  than.  .  .  who  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  put  him  into  the  hands  of  in¬ 
telligent  and  imaginative  children.’ — 
Butler’s  Hudibras  has  no  more  place  in 
literature  than  the  free  and  easy  rhym¬ 
ing  of  many  a  journalist  of  our  own 
day  who  tosses  off  a  merry  quip,  but, 
after  all  his  poem  is  doggerel,  jingle, 
and  deals  with  party  differences  of  his 
time  which  mean  nothing  to  a  later 
generation.  I’d  recommend  that  a 
little  notice  be  taken  of  Butler’s  imita¬ 
tor,  John  Trumbull,  not  for  his  Me- 
Fin  gal  as  a  whole,  but  for  the  latter 
part  of  it  where  he  gives  us  a  few  can¬ 
tos  of  prophecy  regarding  the  future  of 
these  States.” 

LOUIS  BROMFIELD: 

‘‘TAe  Red  Badge  of  Courage,  because 
it  is  good  hot  melodrama  but  nothing 
more  than  that  and  gave  rise  to  a  whole 
school  of  retarded  adolescent  writers.” 

LEWIS  BROWNE: 

‘‘I  nominate  Aquinas’  Summa  Theo- 
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logica;  Nietzsche’s  Thus  Spal^e  Zara- 
thustra;  and  Hitler’s  Mein  Kampf." 

HENRY  SEIDEL  CANBY: 

“In  my  opinion  the  most  over-rated 
famous  book  is  Thomas  Carlyle’s  Sartor 
Resartus” 

H.  L.  MENCKEN: 

“There  are  so  many  bad  books 
among  the  classics  that  I  hesitate  to 
choose  among  them.  At  the  moment, 
my  nomination  is  George  Herbert’s 
The  Temple,  for  I  have  recently  re-read 
it.  It  is  a  dreadful  mass  of  puerile  dog¬ 
gerel.  To  be  sure,  there  are  occasional 
good  lines  in  it,  but  certainly  they  are 
not  many.  In  the  main,  it  seldom  rises 
above  the  level  of  the  poet’s  corner  in 
a  third-rate  country  newspaper.  De¬ 
spite  these  plain  and  painful  facts,  the 
t^k  still  seems  to  have  high  esteem  in 
the  faculties  of  English,  and  no  doubt 
thousands  of  poor  college  boys  are 
forced  to  read  it  every  year.  I  believe 
it  should  be  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman  as  a  disgrace  to  the  human 
race. — Another  dreadful  book  is  Sam¬ 
uel  Johnson’s  The  Rambler.  For  John¬ 
son  in  general  I  have  a  high  opinion, 
for  in  his  talk  he  was  very  amusing. 
But  his  elephantine  fee-faw-fo-fum  style 
showed  at  its  worst  in  his  moral  essays. 
Some  time  ago  I  tried  to  re-read  The 
Rambler,  and  found  it  completely  im¬ 
possible.  Nothing  worse  was  ever  writ¬ 
ten  by  Dr.  Frank  Crane.  The  moral 
ideas  it  expounds  are  mainly  imbecile, 
and  the  style  is  its  own  burlesque. 

“I  could  lengthen  this  list  almost  end¬ 
lessly,  but  refrain  on  the  advice  of  coun¬ 
sel.” 

CARL  VAN  DOREN: 

“.  .  .my  first  thought  falls  on  Cicero. 
He  seems  to  me  almost  unendurably 
stiff  and  windy.” 

ALBERT  GUfiRARD: 

“Many  decades  ago,  I  lost  faith,  ut¬ 


terly,  in  a  canon  of  ‘books  that  every 
child  ought  to  know.*  But  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  famous  books  for  which 
I  haven’t  the  slightest  use  are  neces¬ 
sarily  bad.  I  am  taking  the  pragmatic 
attitude  so  well  defined  in  the  words  of 
Chesterfield  (Not  the  Earl,  but  the 
cigarette  brand) :  ‘Such  popularity  must 
be  deserved.’  Every  book  that  once  won 
the  suffrage  of  intelligent  men  must 
have  some  virtue — if  only  we  could 
restore  the  right  atmosphere  and  point 
of  view.  At  least  it  is  an  historical 
document  on  the  whirligig  of  taste.  So 
I  do  not  nominate  as  ‘the  world’s  worst 
books’  those  which  are  simply  anti¬ 
quated.  Perhaps  Honor^  d’Urf^’s  Astrie 
will  suffice  as  an  example. 

“The  blackest  of  my  bites  noires  are 
the  cheap  insincere  books,  those  which 
survive  by  virtue  of  their  faults,  and 
which,  through  some  fluke,  have  at¬ 
tained  classic  or  semi  classic  rank.  First 
of  all,  the  sentimental  and  melodra¬ 
matic:  e.g.,  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  Paul 
et  Virginie,  Dumas  Fils,  La  Dame  aux 
Camillas,  Henri  Murger,  La  Vie  de 
Bohime,  emphatically,  Dickens,  A  Tale 
of  Two  Cities;  and,  if  you  press  me,  I 
shall  add  Goethe,  Werther  (except  as  a 
document).  All  these  are  ‘popular’  in 
the  most  obvious  sense;  but  I  should 
put  in  the  same  category  the  ‘sophisti¬ 
cated’  books  which  secure  their  effects 
by  illegitimate  means:  wilful  paradox 
(Oscar  Wilde),  gruesomeness,  pornog¬ 
raphy,  pyrotechnics,  tricks  of  style,  un¬ 
intelligibility.  That  would  make  a  long 
list;  perhaps  two-thirds  of  Baudelaire 
would  fall  under  that  rule;  and  nine- 
tenths  of  the  men  worshipped  by  the 
cliques. 

“Even  then,  I  refuse  to  call  any  well- 
established  book  bad.  They  must  have 
their  points;  and  I  have  trained  myself 
to  seek  those  points.  All  I  can  say  is 
that,  to  me,  they  seem  absurdly  over¬ 
praised.  Boswell,  to  my  taste,  is  nine- 
tenths  tepid  water;  but  men  whom  I 
respect  can  drink  tons  of  it  with  ap- 
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parent  gusto;  and  perhaps  I  respect 
them  all  the  more  for  such  an  achieve¬ 
ment. 

“In  that  constant  revaluation  of  ar¬ 
tistic  values,  I  am  more  interested  in 
the  positive  side:  rediscovering  forgot¬ 
ten  or  misinterpreted  masterpieces.  A- 
mong  the  happy  events  in  French 
literature  were  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Pl^iade  by  Sainte-Beuve  and  the  un¬ 
earthing  of  Agrippa  d’Aubigne;  far 
more  important  than  getting  rid  of  De- 
lavigne  (“II  est  des  morts  qu’il  faut 
qu’on  tue”),  Soumet,  Guiraud,  Madame 
Desbordes-Valmore,  Soulary,  de  Lapra- 
de.  It  was  far  more  significant  to  ac¬ 
cept  Stendhal  at  last  at  his  own  valua¬ 
tion  than  to  demolish  Octave  Fcuillet. 
I  saw  Vigny,  about  the  turn  of  the 
century,  jump  from  a  half-forgotten 
second-rater  to  the  front  rank  among 
French  poets.  In  England  the  rediscov¬ 
ery  of  Gascoigne,  the  new  lustre  given 
to  Donne  and  the  metaphysicals,  the 
rise  of  Blake;  on  a  minor  scale,  Saints- 
bury’s  efforts  to  restore  Thomas  Love 
Peacock;  in  America,  the  second  and 
brilliant  life  of  Herman  Melville,  the 
posthumous  fame  of  Emily  Dickinson, 
the  belated  success  of  Henry  Adams. 

There  is  a  quixotic  pleasure  in 
fighting  for  causes  apparently  lost.  I 
grew  to  manhood  at  the  time  of  the 
Dreyfus  case:  I  am  a  dyed-in-the-wool 
Revisionist.  Even  earlier,  I  broke 
lances  for  poor  old  Crcbillon  —  the 
Tragic,  not  his  frivolous  son.  I  liked  to 
think  that  du  Bartas,  like  d’Aubigne, 
was  a  fine  poet  who  merely  missed 
the  bus.  I  joined — half-heartedly — in 
the  effort  to  crown  Strada  as  a  great 
epic  writer.  I  grew  enthusiastic  about 
Ernest  Hello. 

“France  had  a  collection:  Les  Chefs- 
d'oeuvre  inconnus;  Alfred  Knopf  tried 
the  same  generous  enterprise  in  his 
fade  Library,  and  almost  succeeded  in 
reviving  that  marvelous  book,  more 
timely  now  than  a  generation  ago, 
Corvo’s  Hadrian  VII.  A  challenging 


task.  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead; 
our  first  duty  is  to  dig  out  those  who 
were  buried  alive.” 

BABETTE  DEUTSCH: 

“There  is  no  one  book  that  I  would 
select  for  such  a  list,  but  there  is  one 
famous  author  whose  works  I  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  read:  Johann  Wolf¬ 
gang  von  Goethe.  For  months  I  strug¬ 
gled  valiantly  with  Wilhelm  Meister, 
but  boredom  conquered  patience  and 
I  never  finished  it.  Even  Faust  interests 
me  less  than  it  irritates  me.  Its  struc¬ 
ture  is  awkward,  its  style  often  either 
offensively  didactic  or  rhetorical,  and 
the  whole  wants  the  significance  that 
attaches  to  the  major  works  to  which 
it  is  generally  equated.  While  I  some¬ 
times  read  Goethe’s  lyrics  with  pleas¬ 
ure,  the  sensibility  they  exhibit  never 
strikes  as  responsive  a  chord  as  such  of 
his  compatriots  as  Heine  or  Rilke.  If 
you  were  listing  authors  instead  of 
books,  Goethe  would  be  my  candidate.” 

BENJAMIN  M.  WOODBRIDGE: 

“.  .  .1  read  some  Cicero  last  year  and 
he  did  bore  me,  but  that  is  probaUy 
because  my  Latin  is  rusty.  Write  him 
down  a  pompous  ass,  I  did,  but  I  would 
not  for  anything  discourage  the  study 
of  Latin  which  I  regard  as  absolutely 
essential  for  any  language  work.  At 
times  last  year  I  did  think  that  prob¬ 
ably  Cicero  is  one  of  the  worst  enemies 
Latin  has,  but  I  am  told  that  nowa¬ 
days  they  read  him  in  judicious  selec¬ 
tions.  My  beloved  Michel  Lord  of 
Montaigne  did  not  like  him  and  that 
brings  me  some  consolation.  If  I  had 
my  way.  I’d  substitute  some  Plautus 
for  old  Marcus  Tullius.  .  .” 

MARVIN  LOEWENTHAL: 

“I  can  seldom  read  what  I  call  a  bad 
book  for  more  than  a  page  or  two, 
whether  it’s  old,  new,  a  classic,  or  a 
best  seller,  so  I  have  no  way  of  judging 
which  is  the  worst.  On  the  whole  I 
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find  modern  books  more  over-rated 
than  the  classics.  And  when  I  some¬ 
times  hit  an  old  masterpiece  that  is  too 
much  for  me  I  usually  have  enough 
intelligence  and  taste  to  recognize  that 
the  offending  book  is  not  among  the 
worst,  but  that  it  is  I  who  am  worsted. 
I  would  call  it  amusing  if  a  man  who 
got  licked  called  his  opponent  the  worst 
boxer  he  ever  encountered.  I  think 
readers  are  amusing  who,  when  they 
are  knocked  out  by  Euripides,  put  on 
superior  airs. 

“But  you  want  to  know  who  I  think 
are  bores?  Almost  all  moralists  are 
bores,  from  Cicero  to  Walter  Lippman. 
Almost  all  economists  are  bores  be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  know  how  to  write. 
Almost  all  current  novelists  are  bores 
for  the  same  reason.  And  if  the  remain¬ 
ing  pages  of  Gone  with  the  Wind  were 
anything  like  the  first  two,  that  book 
must  be,  for  bulk  at  least,  the  world’s 
worst.” 

SHERWOOD  ANDERSON: 

“There  arc  certain  men  who  arc  al¬ 
ways  talking  very  solemnly  about  ‘the 
perfect  sentence.’  ‘If  I  could,  during  my 
whole  life,  write  one  perfect  sentence...’ 
That  sort  of  thing.  They  arc  always 
referring,  with  eyes  rolled  up,  to  Walter 
Pater.  So  I  have  tried,  time  and  again, 
to  read  Pater.  No  go.  It  is  all  as  dull 
as  death  to  me  .  .  .1  cannot  help  it.” 

HAAKON  M.  CHEVALIER: 

“I  find  it  as  difficult  to  single  out  the 
Worst  among  the  World’s  Great  Books 
as  the  best — perhaps  even  more  so,  since 
even  the  stuffiest  of  the  respected  writ¬ 
ers  have  ponderable  merits  which  can 
be  defended,  while  among  the  best 
there  is  such  richness  and  variety  to 
supply  reasons  for  one’s  predilections 
that  it  is  relatively  easy  to  make  out  at 
least  a  fairly  good  case  for  them.  Cir¬ 
cumstances,  associations  and  moods,  too, 
enter  so  slyly  into  one’s  judgments  that 


one  is  tempted,  in  moments  of  sober 
judiciousness,  to  allow  more  merit, 
rather  than  less,  to  works  of  high 
repute  that  have  failed  to  arouse  in  one 
any  keen  anguish  of  thought,  the  thrill 
of  heightened  experience  magically  re¬ 
corded. 

“Yet  every  reader  for  whom  books 
arc  an  important  experience  will  devel¬ 
op  certain  aversions,  certain  spirited 
and  tenacious  antipathies,  no  matter 
how  catholic  his  tastes  or  how  deep 
his  insight.  This  is  a  wholly  subjective 
reaction,  which  frequently  does  not  ex¬ 
clude  a  frigid  awareness  of  indisput¬ 
able  beauties.  As  for  the  objective 
judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  a  given 
book  is  over-rated,  that  is  an  exceeding¬ 
ly  complicated  matter,  and  perhaps  im¬ 
possible  to  generalize  about.  Every  na¬ 
tion  over-rates  its  own  masterpieces,  and 
similar  prejudices  affect  the  scale  of  val¬ 
ues  in  time  and  space  and  tradition  in 
a  way  to  confuse  and  befuddle  the  most 
wary.  Perhaps  the  only  genuine  rating 
of  writers  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
general  (not  classroom)  circulation  of 
their  books,  and  here  the  difficulty  is 
that  the  world  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
literate,  that  not  enough  people  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  exposure  to  the 
best  thoughts  of  the  best  minds,  so  that 
one  can  say  in  this  sense  that  no  good 
book  has  ever  been  over-rated. 

“Having  made  all  these  reservations 
as  to  the  validity  of  such  a  judgment, 
my  nomination  for  the  prize  ‘stuffed 
shirt’  among  the  writers  of  the  past 
goes  to  Dante  for  his  Divina  Comme- 
dia,  as  among  contemporary  writers  it 
would  go  to  James  Joyce  for  his  Ulys¬ 
ses,  and  for  somewhat  similar  reasons. 
I  do  not  wish  in  any  sense  to  belittle  the 
man  or  the  poet.  As  sheer  creative 
achievement,  as  a  triumph  of  po;tic  art, 
as  a  s)'nthesis  of  deep  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  human  experience  transmuted 
into  a  symbolic  structure  of  complex, 
myriad-faceted  beauty,  rich  with  images 
and  patterns  that  have  reverberated 
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through  the  centuries,  it  is  probably  un¬ 
surpassed.  Yet  I  think  it  is  over-rated, 
as  for  instance  the  Bible  is  not,  because 
of  the  weight  it  has  been  made  to  bear 
in  the  evolution  of  language,  literature 
and  thought.  It  is  in  this  somewhat 
similar  to  French  classical  literature  and 
the  work  of  Goethe.  It  has  been  made  to 
bear  more  than  its  share,  more  than  it 
contained  of  fertility,  so  that  the  post- 
Dante  world,  like  the  post-French-class¬ 
ical  world,  has  been  to  a  certain  extent 
oppressed  and  choked  by  its  genuine 
greatness.  Dante’s  world,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  permanent  values  which 
it  embodies,  is  a  world  that  is  past,  a 
closed  world  of  transcendent  absolutes. 
Other  great  works,  though  they  may 
be  poorer  in  other  respects,  illuminate 
broader  areas  of  human  life,  engage  the 
imagination  in  more  essential  and  per¬ 
manent  aspects  of  man’s  fate,  justify¬ 
ing  their  enduring  vitality  by  what  one 
might  term  their  ‘availability.*  In  all 
works  of  art  the  mind  selects.  But 
what  remains  ‘available’  in  Dante,  im¬ 
pressive  though  it  be,  is  so  linked  to 
what  is  unassimilable,  that  the  whole 
is  thereby  relatively  impoverished.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  unwise  uses  to  which  they 
are  put,  masterpieces  have  always 
tended  to  have  a  sterilizing  effect  on 
succeeding  writers.  But  none,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  has  had  so  stultifying  an  effect  as 
the  Divine  Comedy.  By  its  sheer  great¬ 
ness,  and  through  no  fault  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  it  has  given  sanction  to  values 
(among  others)  that  have  had  a  limit¬ 
ing  rather  than  an  expansive  effect 
upon  men’s  imaginations  and  lives. 
Borne  triumphantly  down  the  centuries, 
with  the  added  authority  of  a  powerful 
institution  (the  Church)  which  has  cre¬ 
ated  for  it  a  climate  which  perhaps  no 
other  work  of  imagination  has  enjoyed, 
it  benefits  today  by  a  sanction  and  an 
immunity  that  place  it  in  a  category 
apart,  among  the  Sacred  books,  where 
no  criticism  save  of  the  most  pious  kind 
can  touch  it.” 


CLARENCE  STRATTON: 

‘‘My  nominations:  (1)  The  volumes 
of  John  Dewey.  (2)  The  prose  works 
of  George  Santayana. 

ALBERT  MORDELL: 

‘‘1  should  nominate  T he  Imitation  of 
Christ,  attributed  to  Thomas  ^  Kem- 
pis,  as  the  world’s  worst  book.  My 
reasons  therefor  are  stated  in  my  Dante 
book. . .  In  nominating  this  book  I  am 
aware  that  I  shall  have  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics  about  my  head,  but  my  purpose  is 
not  to  strike  at  the  Church,  whose 
dogmas  I  do  not  accept,  being  a  non- 
Catholic.  I  am  opposed  to  the  ascetic 
and  puritanical  way  of  life  exalted  in 
this  work,  which  cannot  be  practised 
in  our  day  and  represented  a  concep¬ 
tion  that  prevailed  in  other  days.  In¬ 
cidentally  I  wish  to  add  that  there  are 
some  fine  touches  of  poetry  in  the  book, 
and  that  it  does  bring  consolation  to 
those  who  are  of  the  faith  therein  up¬ 
held,  and  that  it  may  even  appeal  to 
recluse  scientists  and  scholars  who  find 
it  to  their  best  advantage  to  shun 
worldly  delights  to  cultivate  their  own 
absorbing  passion.” 

F.  C.  WEISKOPF: 

“.  .  .1  would  name:  Spengler’s  De¬ 
cline  of  the  West,  some  of  the  novels 
of  Franz  Kafka,  the  poetical  works  of 
Stefan  George.  You  see  that  I  have  not 
named  a  book  by  a  living  author,  and 
that  I  have  limited  myself  to  German 
literature.  .  .” 

WILLIS  KNAPP  JONES: 

‘‘Classics,  a  student  once  told  me,  arc 
‘books  read  in  class  and  nowhere  else.’ 
By  that  definition,  neither  of  my  entries 
is  a  classic. 

‘‘Fairy  talcs  (Lang,  Grimm,  Ander¬ 
sen,  etc.)  arc  bought  by  parents  to  de¬ 
velop  the  imagination  of  children.  TTic 
moral  of  each  story  is  that  ‘wishing  will 
make  it  so,’  and  that  the  poor  but 
honest  will  always  win  over  the  wicked 
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witches  and  ogres  of  this  world.  .  .  . 
Similarly,  the  13,000,000  McGuffey 
Readers  sold  in  the  105  years  of  their 
use  in  schools,  aren’t  worth  reading. 
They  have  done  much  to  make  the 
United  States  sentimental  and  irra¬ 
tionally  emotional.  .  .” 

V.  F.  CALVERTON: 

“Longfellow’s  Hiawatha\  Shelley’s 
Similar l(;  Thomas  Hardy’s  Tess  of  the 
D’Vrbervilles,  and  all  his  other  novels 
except  Jude  the  Obscure;  John  Stein¬ 
beck’s  Of  Mice  and  Men." 

GEORGE  SYLVESTER  VIERECK: 

“The  world  could  consign  to  obliv¬ 
ion  without  loss  90%  of  Goethe’s  work, 
90%  of  Shakespeare’s,  97%  of  Shelley, 
95%  of  Keats  and  95%  of  George  Syl¬ 
vester  Viereck,  not  excepting  My  Flesh 
and  Blood.  Swinburne  is  the  ‘supreme 
head  of  song;’  I  do  not  think  that  more 
than  75%  of  his  poetry  is  sheer  twad¬ 
dle.  Poe’s  salvageable  percentage  in  the 
realm  of  verse  is  even  higher  than  Swin¬ 
burne’s — possibly  because  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  so  little. . .  I  would  enshrine  among 
my  treasures  the  ballads  and  lyrics  of 
Lord  Alfred  Douglas,  half  a  dozen 
poems  of  Baudelaire,  and  a  handful  of 
the  poems  of  Marie  Madeleine  (almost 
forgotten  German  incarnation  of  Sap¬ 
pho  with  a  dash  of  Swinburne  and 
Baudelaire).  Some  contemporary  Amer¬ 
icans,  William  Ellery  Leonard,  Ludwig 
Lewisohn,  Jeffers,  Vachel  Lindsay, 
Shaemas  O’Sheel,  Elsa  Barker,  have 
written  a  few  poems  worth  winnowing 
from  the  flail  of  oblivion.  I  would  save 
The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol,  The 
Sphinx,  three  or  four  sonnets  and  five 
or  six  lyrics  from  the  poems  of  Oscar 
Wilde.  I  would  also  save  some  purple 
passages  from  The  Iliad  and  a  few 
dozen  selections  from  Theocritus,  Ca¬ 
tullus  and  Horace.  As  to  the  individual 
works,  popularly  acclaimed  as  great,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  read  The  Three 
Musketeers,  ,The  Count  of  Monte 


Cristo,  Paradise  Regained  and  Paradise 
Last  (although  I  admire  a  few  dozen 
lines),  Dante’s  Divine  Comedy,  Don 
Quixote.  I  am  allergic  to  Dickens  and 
Thackeray.  I  like  Thomas  Mann’s 
Death  in  Venice,  but  I  think  that  Jo¬ 
seph  and  The  Magic  Mountain  should 
have  been  blue-pencilled  to  one-third 
their  size.  Shaw’s  percentage  is  high, 
both  as  dramatist  and  as  thinker.  Mae¬ 
terlinck  has  written  a  few  scenes  that 
are  divine.  I  would  not  permit 
Hauptmann’s  Sunl^en  Bell  to  perish, 
and  I  would  preserve  Wedekind’s 
Friihlings  Erwachen  and  Barrie’s  in¬ 
comparable  Peter  Pan.  The  books  of  fic¬ 
tion  I  most  admire  are  Dorian  Gray, 
Jurgen,  Lady  into  Fox,  My  First  Two 
Thousand  Years,  Salome,  The  Wander- 
ing  Jewess  and  The  Invincible  Adam. . . 
There  are  some  books  that  I  have  al¬ 
ways  admired  theoretically,  but  have 
never  been  able  to  read,  such  as  Marius 
the  Epicurean  and  Hawthorne’s  Marble 
Faun.  I  adore  Nietszche,  but  think 
that  he  is  at  times  an  unutterable  bore. 
I  could  never  endure  the  platitudes  of 
Emerson.  Only  one  page  out  of  20  in 
Schopenhauer  is  readable.  Most  philos¬ 
ophers  have  nothing  to  say.  Swrates 
is  infantile.  Plato  is  a  Schulbeispiel  of 
a  ‘stuffed  shirt.’  Kant  is  insufferably 
dull;  so,  except  for  a  few  chapters,  is 
Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain. 

“It  is  a  curious  thing  that  most  writ¬ 
ers  evidently  must  deliver  themselves 
of  a  great  deal  of  verbiage  in  order  to 
produce  a  few  masterpieces  or  a  few 
perfect  lines.  There  must  be  a  great 
crop  of  oysters  before  one  pearl  is  born. 
Millions  of  flowers  must  grow  in  the 
garden  to  achieve  one  matchless  rose, 
and  billions  of  men  must  be  born  to 
produce  one  superman  like  Goethe, 
Napoleon,  Da  Vinci  or  Hitler!” 

STANLEY  VESTAL: 

“I  sincerely  hope  I  have  never  read 
the  World’s  Worst  Book.  I  can  only 
speak  of  the  books  I  have  read,  and 
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since  my  own  writing  has  been  largely 
in  the  field  of  non-fiction,  I  prefer  to 
speak  of  books  within  that  field. — The 
credulity  of  the  human  race  is  well 
known,  and  it  has  given  credence  to 
non-fiction  books  which  had  scarcely 
one  page  of  truth  in  them.  Now,  the 
basic  merit  in  a  non-fiction  book  is  that 
it  shall  be  believed  or — ^at  any  rate — 
that  the  reader  shall  believe  that  the 
author  ^eant  what  he  said.  It  follows 
that  the  world’s  worst  book  in  the 
non-fiction  field  will  be  that  one  which 
has  been  read  by  millions  of  readers 
yet  has  not  convinced  them  that  the 
author  was  in  earnest,  that  what  he  said 
was  true.  So  far  as  I  know,  by  this 
criterion  no  contemporary  book  comes 
within  miles  of  Adolf  Hider’s  Mein 
Kampf.  I  therefore  offer  the  book  as 
my  nomination  for  the  World’s  Worst.” 

ALLEN  W.  PORTERFIELD: 

“(1)  Except  for  purposes  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  such  lessons  as  may  be 
learned  from  infestive  meditadon,  the 
Congressional  Record,  unexpurgated,  is 
the  World’s  No.  1  distressing  thing 
(2)  99  per  cent  of  all  books  written 
on  pedagogy  since  the  cumulative  de¬ 
mise  of  Pestalozzi,  Horace  Mann, 
Froebel,  Mark  Hopkins  and  their  fel¬ 
low  travelers  are  so  many  pages  of 
discouragement  to  true  teachers.  .  .” 


(Statisticians  will  discover  that  the 
Divine  Comedy  has  won  more  negative 
suffrages  than  any  other  boo1{^  men¬ 
tioned  by  our  jurors,  with  Milton’s  epics 
and  certain  worlds  of  Cicero  and  Goethe 
coming  close  behind.  There  are  so 
many  modern  worlds  that  the  jurors 
scattered  their  ammunition  hopelessly, 
but  it  is  clear  that  Herman  Melville, 
Longfellow,  James  Joyce,  Shelley,  and 
Adolf  Hitler  ( he  of  the  pen,  not  of  the 
sword)  have  all  had  readers  who  were 
not  unqualified  admirers.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  the  near-accident  of  the  rang¬ 


ing,  but  the  clarification  of  the  issues 
by  this  juror  and  that,  which  has  been 
profitable.  Various  jurors  have  started 
questions  which  need  further  develop¬ 
ment,  and  we  shall  welcome  correspon- 
deuce  on  any  of  them. — The  Editors. 


“A  new  magazine, Common  Ground, 
is  being  launched  under  the  editorship 
of  Louis  Adamic  from  the  office  of  the 
recendy  organized  Common  (^uncil 
for  American  Unity,  at  222  Fourth 
Avenue.  .  .  The  new  periodical’s  aim, 
according  to  Adamic,  will  be  to  ex¬ 
plore  from  various  angles  and  through 
various  literary  forms — story,  article, 
poem,  essay  —  the  complex  cultural- 
racial  situation  which  has  developed  in 
the  United  States  around  the  fact  that 
in  the  last  100  years  38,000,000  immi¬ 
grants,  most  of  them  non-Anglo-Saxons 
and  non-Protestants,  entered  this  coun¬ 
try,  which  a  century  ago  was  prepon¬ 
derantly  Anglo-Saxon  and  Protestant.” 
— The  Hellenic  Spectator. 

We  have  been  receiving  three  weekly 
magazines  published  by  that  amazingly 
enterprising  company  Zig-Zag,  of  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Lea,  a  “resumen  sclcc- 
cionado  de  la  prensa  mondial,”  offers 
Latin  Americans  and  others  a  lavishly 
illustrated  resume  of  the  week’s  hap¬ 
penings  throughout  the  world  for  the 
very  reasonable  price  of  3  cents  (USA) 
a  number  or  $1.20  a  year.  Margarita,  z 
well  printed  and  attractively  illustrated 
woman’s  magazine,  will  be  delivered  to 
Yankee  mail-boxes  for  $2.00  annually. 
El  Peneca,  for  little  children,  is  4  cents 
a  copy  or  $1.60  a  year,  and  has  reached 
a  circulation  of  180,000.  All  these 
publications  draw  largely  on  North 
America  for  ideas  and  material,  but 
they  have  merits  of  their  own,  among 
which  must  be  reckoned  their  whole¬ 
someness  and  general  good  taste.  They 
would  be  very  useful  in  Spanish  classes 
up  this  way. 
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FRENCH  AS  SHE  IS  SPOKE  IN 
CANADA 

(La  Societc  du  Parier  fran^ais  au  Ca¬ 
nada,  in  Le  Travailleur,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts) 

Ne  dites  pas  ‘sauver  de  I’argent,’ 
mais  Economiser,  Epargner  de  I'argent. 

Ne  dites  pas  ‘s’objecter,’  mais  s‘oppo- 
ser. 

Ne  dites  pas  ‘sous  consideration,’ 
mais  d  VEtude,  en  delibEration. 

Ne  dites  pas  ‘sous  les  circonstances,’ 
mais  dans  les  circonstances. 

Ne  dites  pas  ‘tant  qu’^  moi,’  mais 
quant  a  moi. 

Ne  dites  pas  ‘e’est  bien  de  valeur,’ 
mais  c  est  dommage. 

Ne  dites  pas  ‘sur  la  rue,’  mais  dans 
la  rue. 

Ne  dites  pas  ‘sur  les  journaux,’  mais 
dans  les  journaux. 

Ne  dites  pas  ‘sur  le  train,’  mais  dans 
le  train. 

Ne  dites  pas  ‘prendre  I’eievateur,’ 
mais  prendre  Vascenseur. 

Ne  dites  pas  ‘eievateur  4  grain’  pour 
silo  d  grain. 

MICHAEL  FEDICS  THE  STORY¬ 
TELLER 

(Julius  Ortutay,  in  The  Hungarian 
Quarterly  ) 

.  .  .Although  Uncle  Fedics  could 
have  told  us  about  his  adventures  and 
experiences  for  months  and  years  on 
end,  his  life  story  may  be  told  in  a  few 
words  in  our  language.  He  was  born 
in  1851  in  Piricse,  a  village  in  the  coun¬ 


ty  of  Szabolcs.  When  he  died,  he  was 
over  87.  His  father  had  fled  to  Sza¬ 
bolcs  from  the  county  of  Ung,  to  avoid 
military  service.  His  father  and  mother 
were  Greek  Catholics,  as  was  Michael 
himself,  and  he  was  fervently  devout 
and  kept  every  holiday,  fast  and  prayer 
— true,  this  was  only  when  he  was  old. 
It  is  evident  that  his  family  was  of 
Ruthenian  origin.  But  he  himself  was 
born  in  Szabolcs,  and,  apart  from  his 
journey  to  America,  he  hardly  ever  left 
the  confines  of  this  county  and  even 
within  it,  he  mostly  lived  in  communi¬ 
ties  near  to  Nyirbitor,  working  on  the 
estates  of  the  district.  The  life  and 
spiritual  development  of  Michael  Fedics 
is  a  fine  example  of  genuine,  voluntary 
or  involuntary  assimilation.  His  life 
and  soul  were  indissolubly  bound  up 
with  Szabolcs,  his  language  was  the 
Hungarian  idiom  of  the  Upper  Tisza 
region.  In  his  tales  we  discover  the 
familiar  heroes  of  Hungarian  folk¬ 
tales.  Yet,  these  heroes  and  motifs  are 
not  the  most  characteristically  Hunga¬ 
rian  part  of  his  stories,  —  they  are 
organic  parts  of  the  folk  lore  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  of  Europe,  and  in  a 
more  distant  connection,  of  the  whole 
world.  What  was  most  genuinely  Hun¬ 
garian  in  Michael  Fedics’s  tales  was 
the  way  he  related  them,  the  attitude 
of  his  heroes,  the  inimitable  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  events.  Although  we  find 
passages  in  some  of  his  tales  which  in¬ 
dicate  a  directly  Ruthenian  origin,  yet 
these  tales  could  not  occur  in  the  folk¬ 
tale  collections  of  any  other  nation,  they 
could  not  be  told  in  this  way  in  any 
other  language,  only  in  Hungarian, 
with  a  Hungarian  way  of  thinking. 
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SHOLEM  ASCH 
See  page  23 


The  father  of  Michael  Fedics  was  a 
farmhand  on  the  big  estates  of  Szabolcs; 
and  Michael  was  brought  up  to  follow 
his  father.  He  did  not  learn  to  read  and 
write,  he  soon  ran  away  from  school 
and  went  to  the  herdsmen,  who  gave 
him  shelter  for  some  time.  Then  the 
hardships  of  life  began.  He  became 
a  swineherd,  and  thereby  he  started  the 
typical  life  of  the  poor  landless  peasant, 
passing  through  all  its  phases.  He  was 
in  turn  a  hind,  a  farm  servant,  a  coach¬ 
man,  a  day-labourer;  he  worked  at 
tree-felling,  and  in  the  evenings,  by  the 
fire,  he  learned  many  stories  and  outdid 
his  companions  in  the  length  of  his 
tales.  The  great  wave  of  emigration 
from  Szabolcs  carried  him  to  America, 
but  he  did  not  stay  there  for  long.  He 
went  to  New  York,  to  Trenton,  and 
worked  on  farms  and  road-construc¬ 
tion.  But  he  was  always  longing  to  be 
home  again,  although  only  further 
hardships  awaited  him  there.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  on  big  estates  and, 


when  already  an  old  man,  bought  a  few 
acres  of  land;  these  were  the  years  of 
peace  and  plenty.  But  he  was  not  a 
good  farmer;  he  liked  to  drink  and 
make  merry.  “I  had  a  good  voice  for 
singing,”  he  used  to  say.  Soon  he  was 
very  poor  again,  and  he  even  had  to 
beg  in  his  old  age.  In  his  last  yean 
he  was  supported  by  the  community 
and  lived  in  the  small  hut  of  his  grand¬ 
daughter  and  her  family.  It  was  here 
that  he  died  in  December  1938. 

But  his  last  years  were  happy.  The 
pride  and  meaning  of  his  whole  life 
was  the  discovery  of  his  gift  of  story¬ 
telling,  which  he  had  not  valued  very 
highly  before.  If  I  did  not  arrive  when 
I  had  promised,  he  would  send  me 
plaintive  messages  and  lure  me  with 
new,  untold  stories.  He  was  no  longer 
willing  to  tell  his  stories  to  anyone  but 
me,  because  I  put  down  everything  he 
said.  He  knew  his  importance.  His 
pride  became  unbounded,  when  he  was 
twice  invited  to  Budapest  to  tell  his 
stories  before  the  microphone  for  re¬ 
cording.  When  he  came  to  Pest  for  the 
second  time  and  I  played  his  own  tales 
to  him  from  the  records,  he  laughed, 
but  with  a  tear  in  his  eyes:  “Mike 
Fedics  is  not  going  to  die  now,  Pro¬ 
fessor!”  At  home  he  was  constandy  ex¬ 
plaining  the  working  of  the  wireless, 
how  the  machine  took  his  voice  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  preserved  it  for 
posterity.  His  greatest  grief  was  that 
one  of  his  enemies  in  Bdtorliget  would 
not  believe  the  role  he  had  played  in 
Budapest.  Of  this  he  spoke  with  pained 
contempt.  Since  his  discovery  he 
looked  upon  the  whole  world  with  a 
touching  naive  vanity,  with  a  childish 
pride  reminiscent  of  a  great  artist.  My 
friend,  the  painter  Stephan  D^si  Huber, 
made  some  sketches  and  drawings  of 
him;  the  old  man  was  a  very  self- 
conscious  model  and  explained  to  the 
staring  onlookers  that  his  portrait 
would  go  to  important  places,  and  so 
not  only  his  voice  and  his  tales,  but 
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also  his  face  would  be  preserved  for 
eternity!  .  .  . 

FRENCH  CANADIANS  AND 
FRENCH  LOUISIANIANS 

Through  the  medium  of  Le  Travail- 
leur  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
(which  reproduced  a  report  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  Le  Devoir  of  Montreal),  we 
learned  of  the  extremely  interesting  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  University  of  Montreal  at 
which  Professor  James  F.  Broussard  of 
the  University  of  Louisiana  presented 
the  substance  of  his  dissertation  for  the 
doctorate  at  the  Canadian  institution. 
Professor  Broussard,  himself  a  phone¬ 
tician  and  a  native  Louisianian  of  Aca¬ 
dian  and  Creole  origin,  wrote  his  thesis 
on  the  Creole  dialect  of  St.  Martin 
Parish.  But  in  presenting  his  findings 
to  his  sympathetic  hearers  (his  soute- 
nance  de  thise  evidently  took  place  in 
the  presence  of  a  considerable  French- 
speaking  audience)  Professor  Broussard 
did  not  limit  himself  to  drab,  linguistic 
findings,  but  presented,  very  dramat¬ 
ically,  the  history  and  the  present  sta¬ 
tus  of  the  French  idiom  in  Louisiana. 
He  recalled  the  checkered  past  of  the 
French-speaking  element  of  that  region, 
as  a  result  of  which  there  are  about  the 
lower  Mississippi,  not  one,  but  three 
French  languages.  There  is  the  careful 
French  of  the  cultured  native  element 
which  is  the  French  of  France  and  of 
educated  Canadians  except  for  certain 
local  peculiarities  of  accent  and  vocabu¬ 
lary.  There  is  the  Acadian  speech,  the 
“cajun  French,”  which  is  French  at  the 
bottom  but  is  interlarded  with  English, 
Spanish,  American  Indian  and  Antil¬ 
lean  words  and  locutions,  and  which 
has  developed  a  leisurely  intonation  en¬ 
tirely  its  own.  And  finally,  there  is  the 
Creole  patois,  which  had  its  inception  in 
the  early  contacts  of  the  Negroes  with 
the  French  and  Acadian  population. 
This  Creole  speech  is  a  language  of 
monosyllables,  a  speech  which  in  the 


simple  old  days  of  slavery  had  pasts, 
presents  and  futures,  but  no  condi¬ 
tionals  and  no  subjunctives.  When  the 
Negro  became  his  own  master  and  the 
new  responsibilities  of  his  life  called  for 
a  more  complicated  idiom,  he  added 
contrivances  to  express  these  more  so¬ 
phisticated  conceptions,  but  he  accom¬ 
plished  this  with  the  help  of  additional 
monosyllables  and  not  by  lengthening 
or  modifying  the  forms  of  his  fathers. 
("Mo  s6  fait  li  si  to  ti  dit  moin  to  ti 
oli  mo  ti  fait  li" — f'aurais  fait  cela  si 
vous  m'aviez  dit  que  vous  vouliez  que 
je  le  fisse"). 

Recalling  the  pathetic  circumstances 
under  which  French  culture  was  to 
emigrate  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  this  descendant  of  the 
French  of  the  Antilles  and  the  French 
of  Canada  assured  his  Canadian  au¬ 
dience  that  the  300,000  French  speak¬ 
ing  Louisianians  have  no  intention  of 
forfeiting  their  linguistic  heritage.  He 
reported  that  there  are  1300  students  of 
French  in  the  State  University,  and  de¬ 
scribed  a  variety  of  activities  in  his 
state  which  are  spreading  the  cultural 
Gospel. 

THE  MILITARY  LEXICOG¬ 
RAPHERS 

Canada,  among  its  many  services  to 
the  Commonwealth  and  mankind,  has 
enriched  the  English  language  with  a 
new  word — unless,  indeed,  I  am  behind 
the  times  in  not  having  encountered 
“embus”  before.  You  see,  of  course, 
what  it  means.  I  came  across  it  under 
a  picture  of  Canadian  soldiers  and  three 
motor-buses.  The  soldiers  were  in 
process  of  embussing  for  somewhere 
or  other.  No  doubt  when  they  got 
there  they  debussed,  just  as  on  board 
ship  you  embunk  and  then  debunk. 
(Or  if  you  don’t,  why  don’t  you?) — 
Spectator,  London,  quoted  in  The  Liv¬ 
ing  Age. 
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THE  HISTORICAL  SENSE  IN 
SOVIET  FICTION 

(Alexander  Kaun,  in  The  Slavonic 
Year-Bool() 

“Soviet  literature,  after  a  brief  phase 
of  iconoclasm,  has  followed  and  fur¬ 
thered  the  traditions  of  19th<entury 
Russian  literature.  This  holds  true,  of 
course,  also  of  the  historical  novel.  .  . 
In  War  and  Peace  Leo  Tolstoy  raised 
the  historical  novel  to  a  peak  which 
still  remains  unsurpassed.  His  is  the 
work  of  an  artist,  psychologist,  his¬ 
torian,  philosopher  combined.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  he  makes  his  his¬ 
torical  and  fictional  characters  move 
as  living  entities,  Tolstoy  is  one  of  the 
first,  if  not  the  first  novelist  to  scruple 
about  documentary  evidence,  which  he 
manages  to  blend  imperceptibly  with 
the  flow  of  the  story.  .  .  This  Tol¬ 
stoyan  tradition  has  been  followed,  fur¬ 
thered,  and  deepened  in  the  Soviet  his¬ 
torical  novel,  in  conformity  with  the 
tenets  of  Socialist  Realism.  One  of 
these  implicit  tenets  is  historical  con¬ 
tinuity,  the  sequential  link  between  the 
past  and  the  present  and  even,  poten¬ 
tially,  the  future.  While  the  writer  is 
no  longer  required,  as  under  the  RAPP, 
to  be  thoroughly  versed  in  Marxian 


“Now  I’ve  got  through  my  ABC’s, 
Mamma.  May  I  start  on  the  classics?” 
— ^Leihberg  in  Die  Woche,  Berlin. 


dialectics,  he  is  expected  to  adhere  to 
the  basic  principle  of  Scientific  Social¬ 
ism — evolutionism.  Hence  the  careful 
treatment  of  history  in  fiction;  the 
Soviet  novelist  will  not  tamper  with  the 
past  any  more  than  he  would  with  the 
present,  or  he  might  bring  upon  him¬ 
self  the  murderous  censure  of  Marxian 
readers  and  critics.  Never  before  has 
the  historical  novel  employed  documen¬ 
tation  so  generously,  yet  with  such 
prudence,  cleverly  merging  memoirs, 
diaries,  official  decrees,  with  the  imag¬ 
inary  element  of  the  story.  .  .” 

HITLER  AND  THE  PENNY 
DREADFULS 

(From  Karl  May,  Hitler  s  Literary 

Mentor,  by  Klaus  Mann,  in  The 
Kenyon  Review) 

“The  Wild  West  is  still  wild  and 
wonderful  and  very  far  away — for  the 
boys  in  Leipzig,  Breslau  and  Hanover. 
The  names  of  Arizona,  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Rio  Grande,  Sierra-de-los-Orga- 
nos,  Rianca  and  Guadalupe,  are  still 
charged  with  romantic  spell.  .  .  .  Mil¬ 
lions  of  young  readers  in  all  German¬ 
speaking  countries  were  captivated  by 
him  (Karl  May)  for  decades.  He  was 
no  mere  favorite  author:  he  was  an 
idol,  and  all  these  admirers  of  his  were 
possessed  by  the  one  ardent  desire  of 
becoming  heroic,  daring  and  ingenious 
like  Old  Shatterhand.  .  .  One  of  the 
most  ardent  Karl  May  fans  was  a  cer¬ 
tain  good-for-nothing  from  Baunau, 
Austria,  who  was  to  rise  to  impressive 
heights.  Young  Adolf  was  seriously 
smitten  by  Karl  May,  even  in  later 
years.  .  .  It  hardly  is  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  Karl  May’s  childish  and 
criminal  fantasia  has  actually — though 
obliquely — influenced  the  history  of  the 
world.  .  .  Herr  Karl  May.  .  .  had  been 
swindling  his  millions  of  credulous  fol¬ 
lowers:  he  had  never  been  in  America 
at  all.  .  .  the  idol  of  German  boyhood 
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turned  out  to  be  an  ordinary  ex-convict 
who  had  served  many  years  of  severe 
imprisonment  in  various  Saxon  jails. . . 
There  is  hardly  a  single  detail  in  his 
‘American’  stories,  such  as  Winnetou, 
Old  Sure  hand.  The  BlacJ{^  Mustang, 
Christmas,  Winnetou's  Heirs,  that  is 
not  a  total  and  ludicrous  misrepresen¬ 
tation.  Atmosphere  and  landscape,  ges¬ 
tures,  words  and  actions  arc  thoroughly 
un-American.  .  .  . 

“The  Third  Reich  is  Karl  May’s  ul¬ 
timate  triumph,  the  ghastly  realization 
of  his  dreams.  It  is  according  to  ethical 
and  esthetic  standards  indistinguishable 
from  his  that  the  Austrian  house- 
painter,  nourished  in  his  youth  by  Old 
Shatterhand,  is  now  attempting  to  re¬ 
build  the  world.  His  murderous  min¬ 
ions  are  perverted  romanticists,  infan¬ 
tile,  criminal,  irresponsible.  They  are 
hopelessly  estranged  from  both  real¬ 
ity  and  art,  sacrificing  all  civilization 
and  all  common  sense  on  the  altar  of  a 
brutish  ‘heroism,’  but  stubbornly  loyal, 
whether  consciously  or  not,  to  the  foul 
substitute  for  poetry  and  culture  repre¬ 
sented  by  Karl  May.” 

THE  DESERTION  OF  THE 
SPANISH  INTELLECTUALS 

(Jose  Gabriel,  in  Timdn  of  Buenos 
Aires) 

“It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more 
discouraging  attitude  than  that  of  the 
Spanish  intellectuals  when  confronted 
with  the  war.  Some  of  them,  like  Una¬ 
muno,  d’Ors,  Garcia  Morente  and  Gi- 
m^nez  Caballero,  surrendered  to  the 
enemy  without  conditions  or  reserva¬ 
tions;  others,  like  Marahdn,  P6rez  de 
Ayala,  Ortega  y  Gasset  and  Pio  Baroja, 
reared  and  struggled  to  escape  the  sad¬ 
dle,  but  were  completely  tamed  at  last; 
still  others,  like  Men6ndez  Pidal  and 
Azorin,  lay  low  till  the  storm  was  over, 
then  surrendered  with  a  good  grace  to 
the  victors;  others,  like  Marquina  and 


Drawing  by  Wolfgang  Felten  for  the 
German  edition  of  Gunnar  Gunnars- 
son’s  Advent,  published  here  by 
Bobbs-Merrill  as  T he  Good  Shepherd. 


G6mez  de  la  Serna,  showed  certain 
republican  vellcities,  but  repented 
promptly  and  fervently;  others,  like 
Benavente,  put  on  the  face  that  their 
new  masters  demanded;  and  even  of 
those  who  might  have  been  said  to 
have  aligned  themselves  with  the  re¬ 
public,  Palacio  Vald6s  and  the  Quin¬ 
teros  were  with  her  only  physically, 
Amcrico  Castro  was  ready  to  negotiate 
with  the  enemy,  Antonio  Machado  was 
not  above  furnishing  tips  to  a  brigand 
like  Lister,  Rafael  Alberti  and  Sender 
stooped  to  aiding  and  approving  the 
Stalinist  assassins,  Amado  Alonso  was 
willing  to  enjoy  a  reputation  as  a  liberal 
which  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
business  dealings  with  a  firm  which 
was  disloyal.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  professors,  writers,  journalists  and 
technicians  of  no  great  fame  (but  who 
probably  showed  more  courage  than 
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The  late 

ALFONSO  HERNANDEZ^ATA 
Cuban  Diplomat  and  Writer 


the  bearers  of  the  great  names),  who, 
willingly  or  driven  by  circumstances, 
remained  faithful  to  the  republic  and 
even  to  the  proletarian  revolution,  the 
only  intellectuals  who  were  completely 
and  frankly  with  our  party  to  the  bitter 
revolutionary  end  were  Hoyos  y  Vi- 
nent,  Gonzalo  de  Reparaz  and  Lran 
Felipe,  faithful  to  the  memory  of  their 
martyred  comrade  Garcia  Lorca.  .  . 

THE  LATE-FLOWERING  RUS¬ 
SIAN  THEATRE 

(Bertha  Malnick,  in  The  Slavonic 
Year-Book) 

“The  first  official  professional  Rus¬ 
sian  theater  was  established  in  1756. 
Centuries  before  this,  theaters  had  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  different  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Why  did  the  Russians,  now  ad¬ 
mittedly  the  most  accomplished  actors 


and  producers  in  the  world,  delay  so 
long  in  finding  the  natural  outlet  for 
their  inherent  theatrical  talent?  This 
historical  backwardness  of  the  Russians 
may  have  kept  them  for  many  years 
from  the  more  sophisticated  forms  of 
theatrical  entertainment,  but  it  was  the 
extreme  asceticism  of  the  Greek  Ortho¬ 
dox  Church  which  really  made  the 
natural  development  of  a  national  thea¬ 
ter  impossible.  From  the  14th  until  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  it  was  heresy 
to  write  down  folk  songs  and  tales. 
The  skomorokhi,  entertainers  and  prim¬ 
itive  actors  of  medieval  Russia,  were 
mercilessly  hounded  by  the  Church. 
As  early  as  the  11th  century  the  holy 
monk,  Theodore  of  Pechersky,  is  hor¬ 
rified  to  find  singers  entertaining  Prince 
Svyatoslav  Yaroslavich  and  orders  them 
to  stop  singing.  By  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  the  Tsar  had  added  his 
voice  to  that  of  the  Patriarch  and  it  was 
striedy  prohibited  by  his  decree: — 

‘to  dance,  play  games  or  watch  them; 
at  wedding  feasts  either  to  sing  or  play 
on  instruments;  or  to  give  over  one’s 
soul  to  perdition  in  such  pernicious  and 
lawless  practices  as  word-play,  farces 
and  magic.  To  wear  masks  or  skpmo- 
rokhi  clothes,  to  be  smororkhi  or  to 
play  on  gusli,  bubni,  gudki.  Offenders 
for  the  first  and  second  offense  to  be 
beaten  with  rods,  for  the  third  and 
fourth  to  be  banished  to  the  border- 
towns.” 

FRENCH  REVIEWS  IN  THE  U.S.A. 

(From  Professor  Wm.  Peters  Reeves, 
Gambier,  Ohio) 

It  is  fortunate,  and  one  would  like 
to  think  natural,  for  the  victims  of  the 
French  tragedy  to  express  themselves 
freely  in  print  in  this  country.  The  last 
number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
on  the  library  shelves  was  that  of  May 
15.  But  in  New  York  two  French  re¬ 
views  are  announced  shordy  for  publi¬ 
cation:  France  en  Liberti  and  Freedom. 


In  this  connection  a  notable  essay  by 
Professor  Pierre  de  Lanux,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  deserves 
mention.  Lanux  brings  home  to  the 
individual  in  any  country  of  the  ‘dem¬ 
ocratic’  tradition  a  measure  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  present  conditions.  His  re¬ 
minder  of  our  own  inherited  commit¬ 
ments  is  wholesome,  and  very  much 
needs  to  be  said.  Render  Unto  Man 
(Narragansett  Times  Press,  Wakefield, 
R.  I.)  is  a  chapter  from  his  forthcoming 
book — Men  against  Man — a  Chronicle 
of  International  Failures  and  Hopes, 
1915-1940. 

AN  INCA  TRAGEDY  FOR 
MODERN  AUDIENCES 

(Angel  Flores  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union) 

“A  quarter  century  before  Columbus 
sailed  for  the  Indies,  Pachacuti,  ‘great¬ 
est  of  all  the  Incas,’  ruled  over  the  Incan 
Empire.  During  his  reign  many  mem¬ 
orable  deeds  occurred,  but  none  so 
poignantly  unhappy  as  his  feud  with 


Ollantay,  his  valiant  warrior  chief.  The 
tragic  legend  of  Pachacuti  and  Ollan- 
tay,  carried  across  the  years  by  word  of 
mouth,  was  written  down  by  Von 
Tschudi  in  the  seventeenth  century,  by 
the  old  priest  Antonio  Valdez  in  the 
eighteenth,  and  by  numerous  Quichua 
scholars  who  considered  it  ‘the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  complete  relic  of  Peruvian 
literature’.  .  .  In  1939  the  noted  Ar¬ 
gentinian  poet  and  scholar  Ricardo 
Rojas,  leaning  heavily  on  the  forgotten 
Cuzco  version,  later  confirmed  by  the 
discoveries  of  Wiener  in  Ollantaytam- 
bo,  recast  the  old  myth  in  new  moulds 
of  contemporary  sensibility.  Not 
through  meticulous  research  and  foot¬ 
noting,  but  by  fusing  his  profound 
scholarship  with  his  poetic  gifts  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  theater,  Rojas  re¬ 
created  Ollantay’s  tragedy,  which  had 
haunted  him  siiKe  1907.  When  the  Na¬ 
tional  Theatre  of  Buenos  Aires  pro¬ 
duced  Rojas’  Ollantay  on  July  26,  1939, 
the  play  met  with  colossal  success, 
passing  the  much<oveted  100th  per¬ 
formance  and  breaking  all  records  for 
consecutive  performances.  Unlike  his 
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predecessors  in  this  genre  (Labard6n, 
Juan  Cruz  Valera,  Belgrano,  and  the 
anonymous  author  of  Tupac- Amaru) ^ 
Rojas  did  not  succumb  to  rhetorical 
abortions  or  picturesque  pastiches.  On 
the  contrary,  he  proceeded  like  a  scien¬ 
tist:  he  traced  the  Inca  legend  down 
to  its  pristine  essence,  endeavoring  to 
rescue  its  autochthonous  content  and 
characteristic  form.  Thus  he  had  to 
face  realistically  the  problem  of  re-crea¬ 
tion,  even  though  the  theme  was  in  the 
romantic  tradition  and  even  though  he 
consciously  grafted  it  upon  the  sober 
movement  and  pattern  of  Attic  dra¬ 
ma.  ...” 

A  radio  program  entitled  “Hora  del 
Escritor,”  under  the  direction  of  the 


young  Venezuela  writer  and  journal¬ 
ist  Domingo  Amado  Rojas,  is  heard 
every  Saturday  afternoon  at  3:45  Vene¬ 
zuelan  time. 

“It  is  he  (James  Gibbons  Huneker) 
who  called  Brunetiere  a  ‘constipated  cri¬ 
tic,’  and  Bergson  ‘the  playboy  of  western 
philosophy.’  ”  —  Eliot  G.  Fay,  in  The 
French  Review. 

Here  is  how  the  German  refugee 
weekly  Aujbau  transcribes  English  for 
its  readers  who  are  studying  that  lan¬ 
guage  (from  its  section  1000  Worte 
Ameri\anisch):  “tuDEH  is  a  UON- 
derfull  deh,  itt  is  natt  tuh  kuhl,  natt  tuh 
uarm,  itt  is  dse  NAIssest  deh  in  a  long 
taim,  NAIsser  dsan  ohl  dse  dehs  off 
lahsst  uihk,  jjasst  dse  UEdser  tuh  tehk 
a  uahk.” 


BOOKS  ABROAD’S  NEW  DRESS 


As  all  things  must,  Bool{s  Abroad 
changes  its  appearance — we  hope  pleas- 
andy  in  the  eyes  of  readers.  Its  brighter 
cover  and  new  type  dress  are  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  recognition  of  its  com¬ 
ing  of  age,  for  with  the  publication  of 
this  issue  the  magazine  enters  its  fif¬ 
teenth  year.  In  arriving  at  its  present 
physical  format,  the  editors  have  made  a 
low  bow  to  the  past,  and  of  that  we  must 
say  a  few  words. 

The  type  selected  is  called  Granjon, 
which  is  said  to  be  perhaps  the  most 
faithful  modern  recutting  of  the  classic 
face  originally  designed  by  Claude  Gar- 
amond,  the  Frenchman,  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  was  cut  under  the  direction 
of  George  W.  Jones  of  England  and 
first  made  its  appearance  on  the  Lino¬ 
type  in  1924.  The  headings  are  set  in 
Garamond,  and  such  ornaments  as  have 
been  employed  are  from  the  very  fine 


collection  designed  especially  for*  use 
with  Garamond  type  by  T.  M.  Clelland, 
the  well-known  American  decorative 
artist. 

To  fiicilitate  comparison  of  the  new  with 
the  old,  this  paragraph  is  set  in  the  type 
face  called  Kennerley,  which  has  been  used 
for  the  past  ten  years  in  Books  Abroad.  The 
creation  of  the  greater  American  type 
designer,  Frederic  William  Goudy,  it  was 
named  for  Mr.  Goudy’s  friend,  Mitchell 
Kennerley,  and  6rst  appeared  in  1910  in 
The  Door  in  the  Wall,  by  H.  G.  Wells,  pub' 
lished  in  New  York  City  by  Mr.  Kenner' 
ley.  By  no  means  the  less  desirable  of  the 
two,  Kennerley  type  gives  way  to  Gran' 
jon  in  Booths  Abroad  so  that  our  readers  may 
have  a  change  and  we  a  sense  of  having 
made  progress  with  the  excellent  typO' 
graphic  resources  now  available  to  printers 
everywhere. 
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PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

^  Hans  Bauer  und  H.  G.  Ritzcl.  Von 
dereidgenossischen  zur europdischen 
foderation.  Zurich.  Europa  Vcrlag. 
157  pages.  4.50  Swiss  francs.  —  This 
war  will  end,  too,  and  then  what.^ 
Shall  we  have  a  repetition  of  Brest- 
Litovsk,  Bucharest,  Versailles?  Dr. 
Bauer,  who  is  president  of  the  Europa- 
Union,  Basel,  and  Herr  Ritzel  answer 
this  question  with  a  plan  for  a  united, 
federated  Europe.  Both  men  have 
delved  deeply  into  history,  from  the 
Swisi>  cantons  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  in  their  enthusiasm  they 
see  blossoming  forth  a  peaceful  Europe 
in  which  people  live  and  work  and 
laugh  again  unmolested  by  conquerors 
and  their  nightmares  of  destruction. 
And  enthusiasm  beyond  mere  convic¬ 
tion  is  a  prerequisite  when  trying  to 
visualize  a  peaceful  Europe  today.  Of 
all  the  books  in  all  languages  that  have 
been  published  in  the  last  thirteen 
months  on  the  theme  of  a  United  Eu¬ 
rope,  very  few  have  presented  such  a 
carefully  thought  out  and  promising 
plan  as  is  unfolded  here.  How  conscious 
the  authors  are  of  the  problems  which 
naturally  arise  when  translating  theo¬ 
ries  into  practise  is  well  demonstrated 
by  their  attack:  What  is  Europe  — 
where  does  it  start  and  where  does  it 
end?  What  are  nations?  Perhaps 
their  most  striking  suggestion  concerns 
the  State  of  Mind  of  the  European,  that 
“new”  nationality,  of  which  Stresemann 
and  Briand  were  the  first  citizens, 
since  both  spoke  the  “new”  language: 
European.  Ritzel  dedicates  his  part  of 
the  book  “To  all  the  Mothers!”  and 


concludes  with  an  appeal  to  them.  An 
honest  effort  in  the  Cause  of  Pan- 
Europe — with  America  as  the  inspira¬ 
tion.  What  better  motto  than  the  lines 
of  Goethe: 

Ameril(a,  du  hast  es  besser 
als  unser  Kontinent,  der  alte, 
hast  \cine  verjallenen  Schlosser 
und  l^eine  Basalte. 

Dich  start  nicht  im  Innern, 
zur  lebendigen  Zeit, 
unniitzes  Erinnern 
und  vergeblicher  Streit. 

—  Boris  Erich  Nelson.  New  York  City. 

*  Henry  Bordeaux.  Les  Etapes  alle- 
mandes.  Paris.  Bernard  Grasset.  1940. 
318  pages.  21  francs. — A  member  of 
the  French  Academy  here  summarizes 
sympathetically  and  understandingly  his 
impressions  during  four  successive  vb- 
its  to  Germany.  The  first  in  1905  was 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Rhine,  to  the  birth¬ 
places  of  Heine  and  Beethoven.  The 
second,  after  serving  in  the  World 
War,  was  in  the  fall  of  1918  to  study 
and  report  on  conditions  in  the  Rhine¬ 
land.  He  found  the  people  surprisingly 
prosperous  in  spite  of  the  war,  and 
among  the  soldiers  a  widespread  con¬ 
viction  that  their  armies  had  not  been 
really  vanquished.  He  regretted  there¬ 
fore  that  the  Armistice  had  forestalled 
an  invasion  of  Germany,  which  would 
have  prevented  the  “stab-in-the-back” 
legend  of  a  German  army  undefeated 
in  the  field,  and  which  might  have 
convinced  the  German  people  of  the 
folly  of  a  war  of  revenge.  The  third 
visit  was  in  1927,  when  he  stopped  at 
Hamburg  after  a  tour  of  Scandinavia. 
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The  fourth  and  last  visit,  in  the 
winter  of  1938-39  between  the  Munich 
Agreement  and  the  enslavement  of  the 
Czechs,  was  the  result  of  an  article 
which  he  published  in  the  Revue  de 
Paris.  In  this  he  printed  with  sym¬ 
pathetic  comments  the  diary  of  a  subal¬ 
tern  German  officer  supposedly  killed 
in  the  German  offensive  of  1918.  In 
reality,  however,  the  officer,  Herr  Au¬ 
gust  Kohlrausch  of  Bremen,  had  been 
carried  from  the  Held,  had  both  legs 
amputated  by  a  French  surgeon,  and 
was  still  living  twenty  years  later  in 
Bremen.  M.  Bordeaux’s  article,  re¬ 
printed  in  the  Franl(furter  Zeitung, 
came  to  the  notice  of  the  war  veteran 
and  opened  up  a  warm  friendship  be¬ 
tween  the  two  men.  Herr  Kohlrausch 
visited  Paris,  and  Franco-German  so¬ 
cieties  in  the  Reich,  interested  in  pro¬ 
moting  a  better  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries,  invited  M. 
Bordeaux  to  come  and  give  a  series  of 
lectures,  which  he  did.  He  returned  to 
France  on  the  eve  of  the  Second  World 
War,  with  an  admiration  for  the  good 
which  Hitler  had  accomplished  within 
Germany  and  with  a  loathing  for  his 
cruel  and  dangerous  fanatical  theories 
which  had  already  caused  so  much  suf¬ 
fering  and  which  were  about  to  plunge 
Europe  into  a  new  war. 

The  volume  closes  with  an  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  a  visit  to  the  octogena¬ 
rian  philosopher,  Henri  Bergson,  and 
an  essay  on  the  decline  of  religion  as 
the  underlying  cause  of  the  world’s 
maladies,  suggested  by  reading  M.  Jac¬ 
ques  Chevalier’s  Cadences. — Sidney  B. 
Fay.  Harvard  University. 

^  Vincenzo  Rivera.  Prospettive  di  Co- 
lonizzazione  neW Africa  Orientde. 
Roma.  Edizioni  Rassegna  Economica 
deir  Africa  Italiana.  J939. — At  the  time 
of  the  Ethiopian  war,  many  Italians 
hoped  that  the  possession  of  new  land 
would  prove  a  source  of  wealth  for  the 
Italian  nation.  They  hoped  that  one  day 


hundreds  of  thousands  of  peasants 
would  settle  on  the  highlands  of  the 
newly-acquired  colony  and  that  through 
the  cultivation  of  their  own  farms  they 
could  raise  their  standards  of  living. 

In  a  balanced,  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  book.  Dr.  Rivera,  professor  at 
the  University  of  Perugia,  examines 
from  a  purely  scientiHc  viewpoint  the 
agricultural  resources  of  Italian  East 
Africa  and  particularly  of  the  high¬ 
lands.  The  author  recognizes  that  a 
potential  source  of  wealth  has  been 
acquired  by  Italy  but  he  also  warns 
his  countrymen  against  raising  their 
hopes  too  high:  only  through  hard 
work,  good  organization,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  technical  improvements  and 
the  investment  of  capital  can  Ethiopia 
become  an  economic  asset.  White 
farmers  cultivating  their  own  land, 
without  relying  on  native  labor,  can 
setde  only  in  a  few  small  districts 
where  irrigation  is  possible.  The  coun¬ 
try  is  more  adapted  to  cattle-raising 
than  to  agriculture.  An  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  catde  and  sheep  can 
free  Italy  from  a  yearly  expenditure  of 
100  millions  dollars  for  imports  of 
meat,  hides  and  wool.  Dr.  Rivera  is  a 
supporter  of  the  idea  that  the  interests 
of  Ethiopia  and  Italy  are  best  served 
thiough  a  policy  aiming  at  improving 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  natives. 
As  much  as  possible  of  the  native  own¬ 
ership  of  the  land  should  be  respected. 
Natives  should  be  taught  to  improve 
their  method  of  production  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  more.  Improved  methods  would 
lower  cost  of  produedon  and  Italy 
could  buy  Ethiopian  goods  at  lower 
prices.  By  producing  more,  the  pur¬ 
chasing  capacity  of  the  natives  would 
increase  and  they  would  buy  more  of 
the  goods  produced  in  Italy. — M.  Sal- 
vadori.  St.  Lawrence  University. 

*  Pierre-Henri  Simon.  PrSparer  I’aprh 
Guerre.  Paris.  Bloud  &  Gay.  1940. 
79  pages. — This  eloquent  little  volume 
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is  a  noble  appeal  to  French  common 
sense  to  prepare  for  the  difficult  days 
sure  to  follow  even  a  victorious  war. 
It  is  not  concerned  with  the  terms  of 
peace  with  the  foreign  foe,  but  with 
the  social  and  moral  problems  which 
will  confront  France  at  home.  Mobil¬ 
ization  of  all  classes  of  society  into  a 
single  organism  for  war  and  their  com¬ 
munity  of  life  at  the  front,  he  points 
out,  opens  up  all  sorts  of  psychological 
vistas.  He  examines  these  with  great 
common  sense,  realism  and  nobility  of 
spirit.  After  analyzing  some  of 
France’s  weaknesses  and  mistakes  since 
1918 — party  conflicts,  luxury,  corrup¬ 
tion,  false  ideologies — ^he  pleads  for  the 
better  future  which  can  come  out  of  the 
war  if  his  fellow-citizens  know  how  to 
profit  by  it.  He  pleads  for  more  amity 
between  Right  and  Left,  between  labor 
and  capital,  and  between  peasant,  in¬ 
dustrial  worker,  bourgeois  and  intel¬ 
lectual.  He  points  out  the  need  for 
better  education  —  more  training  in 
moral  judgments  and  technical  skills. 
Writing  in  the  winter  of  1939-40  and 
optimistic  of  French  military  success, 
he  must  now  be  very  sad,  but  his  little 
sermon  loses  nothing  of  its  essential 
truth  and  wisdom  because  of  the  dis¬ 
aster  that  has  overtaken  his  country. 
So  long  as  there  are  Frenchmen  who 
tbink  and  write  as  he  does,  one  need 
not  despair  of  the  future  of  France. 
Furthermore,  much  of  the  wise  coun¬ 
sel  that  he  gives  his  countrymen  is 
equally  applicable  to  us  in  the  United 
States. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Otto  Braun.  Von  Weimar  zu  Hit¬ 
ler.  Zurich  and  New  York.  Europa 
Verlag.  1940.  458  pages.  10  Swiss  francs. 
—Otto  Braun,  a  very  able  Konigsberg 
Social  Democrat,  was  for  nearly  a 
dozen  years  Minister-President  of 
Prussia,  at  a  time  when  the  German 
Chancellorship  was  changing  hands 
every  few  months.  He  skilfully  man¬ 


aged  to  maintain  in  the  Prussian 
Legislature  until  1932  a  working  ma¬ 
jority  of  Social  Democrats,  Centrists 
and  Democrats,  and  was  thus  able  to 
rule  with  that  truly  liberal  and  demo¬ 
cratic  “Weimar  Coalition”  which  had 
created  the  German  Republican  Con¬ 
stitution.  Meanwhile,  in  the  rest  of  the 
Reich,  especially  in  Bavaria,  the  reac¬ 
tionary,  militarist  and  anti-Republican 
elements — Nationalists,  Nazis  and  Com¬ 
munists — were  unfortunately  growing 
year  by  year  stronger.  This  brought 
about  an  inevitable  conflict  between  the 
democratic  Prussian  Government  and 
the  more  militarist  and  reactionary 
Reich  officials  and  Junker  intriguers 
who  manipulated  the  aged  President 
von  Hindenburg  for  their  own  selfish 
purposes.  After  Chancellor  Briining’s 
downfall  the  conflict  broke  wide  open 
when  von  Papen,  with  doubtful  legal¬ 
ity,  undermined  Braun  by  appointing 
himself  as  Reichcommissar  for  Prussia. 
From  then  on,  with  the  growing  power 
of  the  Nazis  and  von  Papen’s  secret  co¬ 
operation  with  them,  Braun’s  position 
b^ame  more  and  more  untenable.  A 
few  days  after  the  Reichstag  fire  he 
went  to  Switzerland  for  his  health,  and 
has  been  compelled  to  remain  in  exile 
ever  since  for  the  sake  of  bodily  safety. 

Otto  Braun’s  autobiography  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
contributions  to  the  history  of  the  Wei¬ 
mar  Republic.  It  is  full  of  shrewd  polit¬ 
ical  observations,  clear  analyses  of  crit¬ 
ical  problems,  and  frank  characteriza¬ 
tions  of  his  political  friends  and  foes. 
On  the  whole,  his  book  is  remarkably 
fair  and  generous  in  its  judgments, 
though  at  times  he  is  a  little  severe  on 
some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  leaders. 
Hitler  and  his  Nazis  naturally  come  in 
for  sharp  and  often  sarcastic  condem¬ 
nation;  also  some  of  the  Reichswehr 
leaders,  like  the  intriguing  and  un¬ 
trustworthy  General  von  Schleicher.  If 
Germany  had  had  more  leaders  of  Otto 
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Braun’s  dear  vision  and  firm  deter¬ 
mination,  she  might  have  been  spared 
the  increasing  shame  that  overtook  her 
after  January  30,  1933. — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

*  Henri  Massis.  La  Guerre  de  trente 
ans:  Destin  d’un  Age,  1909-1939. 
Paris.  Plon.  1940.  290  pages.  25  francs. 
— ^An  interesting  and  important  volume 
because  it  helps  to  explain  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  that  lies  behind  the  Petain  regime. 
M.  Massis  belongs  to  that  Extreme 
Right  which  thinks  the  only  salvation 
for  France  lies  in  a  return  to  the 
Greco-Roman  tradition  and  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church.  He  has  a  terrible  fear  of 
socialism,  communism  and  pacifism. 
He  represents,  he  says,  a  generation  of 
men  now  about  sixty  years  of  age  who 
entered  active  life  in  1909  and  who  for 
thirty  years  have  been  at  war,  in  their 
minds  or  on  the  field,  with  Germany. 
His  book  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
made  up  of  excerpts  from  his  earlier 
writings  during  these  thirty  years,  be¬ 
cause  he  says  that  with  the  pressure  of 
mobilization  in  September,  1939,  there 
was  no  time  to  compose  a  wholly  new 
work,  but  he  felt  he  must  warn  France 
against  making  another  mistake  like 
the  Versailles  Treaty. 

In  the  early  chapters  M.  Massis  sur¬ 
veys  the  conflicting  tendencies  in 
France  before  1914.  He  takes  to  task 
Jaur^s,  Lucien  Herr,  Durckheim,  Ro- 
main  Rolland,  even  the  famous  his¬ 
torian  Lavisse,  “ce  faible,”  and  all  the 
French  University  and  ficole  Normale 
professors  who  opposed  the  reintro¬ 
duction  of  the  three-year  term  of  mili¬ 
tary  service.  In  contrast,  he  sings  the 
praises  of  his  young  contemporaries  like 
Charles  P^guy  and  Ernest  Psichari, 
whom  he  rejoiced  to  see  inspiring 
French  youth  with  intense  nationalism 
and  counteracting  the  influence  of 


“cette  Sorbonne”  which  “mettait  en  de¬ 
liquescence  tout  ce  qui  faisait  la  force 
et  le  nerf  de  notre  people.”  German 
writers  like  Nietzsche,  Spengler,  Key- 
serling  and  Sieburg  are  castigated  and 
ridiculed;  likewise  Martin  du  Gard’s 
Nobel  Prize  novel,  because  it  admitted 
that  all  the  Great  Powers,  instead  of 
Germany  alone,  were  responsible  for 
the  World  War. 

In  reviewing  1914-19  and  the  post¬ 
war  years,  M.  Massis  insists  that  Ger¬ 
many  has  not  changed  at  all.  The  Ger¬ 
man  youth  under  William  II  were  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  brutal,  barbaric,  aggres¬ 
sive,  eastward-looking  young  men  who 
formed  Hitler’s  Storm  Troops.  France, 
he  thinks,  committed  a  great  “crime” 
at  Versailles  in  not  partitioning  the 
Reich,  for  France  can  never  be  safe  so 
long  as  Bismarck’s  united  Germany  con¬ 
tinues  to  exist.  “The  repetition  of  this 
crime  is  not  conceivable,  for,  if  we  have 
gone  forth  to  war,  it  is  that  Europe  may 
be  delivered  from  the  German  tyrant, 
and,  once  the  war  is  ended,  every  re¬ 
turn  of  Germany  to  unity  should  be 
impossible.” 

The  narrow  nationalism  which  runs 
through  M.  Massis’  volume  may  best 
be  characterized  by  a  passage  which  he 
twice  quotes  approvingly  from  Jacques 
Riviere:  “French  intelligence  is  the  only 
one  in  the  world.  We  [French]  alone 
have  known  how  to  preserve  an  intel¬ 
lectual  tradition.  .  .  .  We  are  the  only 
people  in  the  world,  I  say  it  coolly,  who 
still  know  how  to  think.  In  philosophy, 
literature,  the  arts,  only  what  we  say 
counts.”— B.  Fay.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Herbert  Melzig.  Timur.  Verhang- 
nis  eines  Erdteils.  Zurich.  Europa 
Verlag.  1940.  $2.40  and  $2.90.  — The 
author,  professor  in  the  University  of 
Ankara,  Turkey,  had  unusually  rich  his¬ 
torical  sources  at  his  disposal,  which 
would  not  have  been  available  to  any¬ 
body  else.  He  uses  them  critically  and 
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with  restraint,  and  he  creates  a  striking 
and  fearful  picture  of  the  dictator,  ter¬ 
rorist  and  conqueror  of  six  centuries 
ago — of  Timur  the  Lame,  Tamerlane. 

This  dictator,  like  others  after  him, 
indulged  in  fits  of  rage  only  when  it 
suited  his  purposes.  At  other  times  he 
was  subtle  and  cunning,  a  great  liar 
and  actor,  both  heroic  and  a  coward. 
Of  his  people,  the  Mongols,  he  made 
the  ideal  soldiers:  physically  over-fit 
and  mentally  deficient,  brutal  and  disci¬ 
plined.  He,  too,  used  new  weapons; 
by  using  burning  naphtha,  he  invented 
a  kind  of  early  flame-thrower.  The  fear 
of  him  over-powered  his  future  victims 
and  held  them  spell-bound  so  that  they 
were  unable  to  put  up  any  serious  resis¬ 
tance. 

This  very  significant  and  important 
book  by  Herbert  Melzig  is  probably  the 
beginning  of  a  whole  series  we  shall 
receive  from  Europe  hereafter:  books  in 
which  the  anxiety  and  the  terror  of  our 
times  are  depicted  in  the  historical 
image,  because  it  has  become  inad¬ 
visable  even  for  a  country  like  Switz¬ 
erland  to  publish  books  that  deal  with 
the  Tamerlanes  of  today. — Margaret  H. 
Bet  gel.  New  York  City. 

*  Ludwell  Lee  Montague.  Haiti  and 
the  United  States  1714-1938.  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  C.  Duke  University  Press.  1940. 
292  pages.  $3.00. — Haitian- American  re¬ 
lations  have  held  a  peculiar  interest  to 
the  student  of  American  history,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  role  of  the  Black  Re¬ 
public  in  the  sectional  controversy  over 
slavery.  American  slave-holders  saw  in 
many  a  rumored  servile  uprising  the 
counterpart  of  Haiti’s  Toussaint  L’Ou- 
verture  and  racial  anarchy.  The  sharp 
decline  of  production  on  the  plantations 
of  the  island  following  independence 
and  emancipation  furnished  a  major 
defense  for  the  American  proslavery 
cause.  So  strong  were  sectional  antip¬ 
athies  that  it  was  not  until  the  Civil 


War  that  Haiti  obtained  official  Amer¬ 
ican  recognition — a  unique  departure  in 
Jeffersonian  precedent  of  immediately 
recognizing  de  facto  governments,  one 
that  was  scarcely  disturbed  before  Wil¬ 
son’s  administration.  With  the  advent 
of  the  Negro  vote  in  the  United  States, 
the  federal  government  showed  an  in¬ 
creasing  solicitude  for  the  susceptibil¬ 
ities  of  Haiti.  The  sympathy  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Negroes  for  the  problems  of  that 
nation  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  in  the 
diplomatic  career  of  our  Negro  minis¬ 
ter  to  Haiti,  Frederick  Douglass. 

Professor  Montague’s  valuable  study, 
although  essentially  monographic  in 
form,  has  several  striking  chapters,  par¬ 
ticularly  Molasses  and  the  Rights  of 
Man  and  Negro  Colonization. 'X\ve.  treat¬ 
ment,  based  on  a  vast  amount  of  man¬ 
uscript  sources,  is  objective  through¬ 
out  and  constitutes  a  pioneer  contribu¬ 
tion  in  Caribbean  diplomacy.  Much 
of  the  narrative  is  concerned  with 
the  fluctuating  needs  of  the  United 
States  for  naval  bases  in  the  Caribbean, 
the  commercial  and  diplomatic  penetra¬ 
tion  fostered  by  Dollar  Diplomacy,  and 
the  complex  domestic  pattern  of  Hai¬ 
tian  politics  which  provided  a  carica¬ 
ture  of  democratic  processes  in  the 
spirit  of  opira  bouffe.  America’s  inter¬ 
vention  in  Haiti  after  1916  is  por¬ 
trayed  dispassionately;  the  blunders  of 
military  occupation,  some  of  them  of 
major  proportions,  are  carefully  bal¬ 
anced  against  the  Haitian  background 
of  political  and  social  chaos  and  the 
selfish  class  interests  of  the  mulatto 
elite. — Harvey  Wish.  De  Paul  University . 

^  Ram6n  G6mez  de  la  Serna.  Goya. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940.  233 
pages.  20  pesos.  —  What  we  know 
about  the  actual  facts  of  Goya’s  every¬ 
day  life  is  meagre  and  in  itself  of  slight 
import.  Yet  like  every  genius  the  man 
lived  a  tense,  dramatic  interior  exis¬ 
tence  which  has  revealed  itself  in  the 
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conflicting  feelings  and  emotions  of  his 
works.  Each  of  his  inspired  pieces  is 
a  biographical  fragment  which  if  read 
rightly  will  permit  us  to  trace  the 
devious  course  of  his  mortal  span  even 
more  accurately  than  his  correspond¬ 
ence  or  any  other  type  of  documenta¬ 
tion.  Always  allowing  for  a  large  mar¬ 
gin  of  error  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
mood  or  meaning  of  a  work  of  art, 
there  is  nevertheless  no  labor  more  fas¬ 
cinating  nor  more  rewarding  than  this 
method  of  seeing  the  soul  of  a  creator 
intimately  laid  bare  in  his  creation.  To 
what  extent  G6mez  de  la  Serna’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  a  theme  to  which  he  has 
given  years  of  analysis  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  appreciation  has  led  to  any  inter¬ 
pretative  distortion  is  for  the  Goya 
specialist  to  say  rather  than  for  the  lay¬ 
man.  It  satisfies  us  to  feel  that  the  great 
artist’s  life  is  reconstructed  here  with 
a  warm  understanding  everywhere  ap- 
parendy  stamped  with  the  mark  of  sin¬ 
cerity.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  this  biography  is  where 
the  author  delves  into  die  mystery  of 
the  relationship  between  Goya  and  the 
Duquesa  de  Alba,  the  lady  made  fa¬ 
mous  by  his  maja  desnuda.  That  Goya 
was  in  love  with  her  can  first  of  all  be 
deduced  from  his  frequent  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  beautiful  figure  of  the  duch¬ 
ess.  This  surmise  is  strengthened  by 
the  existence  of  an  unpublished  sketch- 
album  picturing  the  woman  in  terms 
of  intimate  jest,  as  well  as  the  water- 
color — SueHa  de  la  Mentira  y  de  la  In- 
constancia  —  in  which  while  pointing 
out  the  faithlessness  of  the  duchess, 
Goya  appears  to  be  saying:  \Qui6n  iba 
a  decirme  a  mil  —  Joseph  G.  Fucilla. 
Northwestern  University. 

^  Romilly  Jenkins.  Dionysius  Solomds. 

New  York.  Cambridge  University 
Press.  Macmillan.  1940.  225  pages. 
$2.25.  —  Dionysius  Solomds  (1798- 
1857),  the  natural  but  legitimized  son 
of  a  Zante  noble  of  ancient  Venetian 


lineage,  was  sent  to  Italy  for  his  educa¬ 
tion.  Under  the  influence  of  Manzoni  he 
early  achieved  some  note  as  an  Italian 
poet.  After  returning  to  his  nadve  Ion¬ 
ian  Isle  he  was  inspired  by  Tricupi  to 
become  “the  Dante  of  Greece.’*  He 
therefore  began  to  study  the  popular 
spoken  Greek  as  the  medium  for  his 
muse,  at  a  time  when  Koraes  and  the 
“Purists’’  were  trying  to  revive  the  dead 
Attic  idiom  which  Byzantium  had  tried 
to  keep  alive.  Early  in  the  Greek  Revo¬ 
lution  Solomds  composed  his  Hymn  to 
Liberty  and  as  a  result,  like  Byron, 
woke  up  to  find  himself  famous.  Goe¬ 
the  in  fact  called  him  the  Greek  Byron, 
and  he  holds  a  foremost  place  in  the 
Greek  Romantic  literary  revival.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jenkins  has  written  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  sympathetic  account  of 
the  poet’s  life,  which  was  rich  in  wine, 
woman  and  song,  and  has  given  a  pen¬ 
etrating  analysis  of  his  poetic  works. 
Professor  Jenkins’  metrical  translations 
into  English  are  excellent,  and  will  be 
welcomed  by  those  who  cannot  read 
the  demotic  Greek  originals  which  he 
prints  in  an  appendix.  He  has  thus 
made  happily  available  in  English  for 
the  first  time  the  portrait  of  a  curious 
and  interesting  Romantic  poet. — Sidney 
B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

*  Maurice  Pal6ologue.  Aux  Fortes  du 
fugement  Dernier:  Elisabeth  Fyodo¬ 
rovna.  Paris.  Plon.  1940.  238  pages.  27 
francs.  —  The  former  French  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Russia  has  been  prolific  in 
his  publications  on  Russian  themes. 
The  present  volume  will  prove  as  read¬ 
able  as  his  preceding  ones,  and  for  the 
same  reasons:  an  exciting  subject,  the 
author’s  intimate  knowledge  of  it,  and 
his  narrative  ability.  He  has  chosen 
this  time  the  tragic  life  and  death  of 
the  elder  sister  of  the  last  Russian  em¬ 
press,  the  Grand  Duchess  Elizabeth. 
Both  sisters  were  mystically  inclined, 
but  Elizabeth  was  less  superstitious  and 
credulous  than  Alexandra;  in  fact  she 
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resented  the  baneful  influence  of  Ras¬ 
putin  on  the  court,  and  thereby  in¬ 
curred  the  enmity  of  the  Empress. 
Elizabeth  was  executed  by  the  bolshe¬ 
viks  on  the  same  day  as  the  rest  of  the 
imperial  family.  Her  body  was  taken 
to  Jerusalem  and  buried  in  the  little 
church  “At  the  Gates  of  the  Last  Judg¬ 
ment”  (hence  the  title),  built  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  by  her  husband. 

Pal^logue  tells  dramatically  of  the 
well-known  episode,  when  on  the  mor¬ 
row  of  the  assassination  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Sergey,  his  widow,  Elizabeth, 
called  at  the  cell  of  the  assassin,  the 
idealist  Kalayev,  and  had  a  long  talk 
with  him.  Later,  despite  Kalayev’s  em¬ 
phatic  refusal,  she  begged  the  tsar  for 
his  pardon,  which  was  declined,  of 
course.  What  Palcologue  fails  to  under¬ 
line  is  what  the  gentle  Eli2^beth  must 
have  suffered  as  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  worst  of  the  Romanovs,  who  was 
most  heartily  hated  as  a  sadist  and  a 
pervert,  and  whose  dishonesty  was  com¬ 
mon  gossip. — Alexander  Kaun.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California. 

*  Douglas  Reed.  Nemesis?  The  Story 
of  Otto  Strasser  and  the  Blacl(  Front. 
Boston.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  1940. 
275  pages.  $2.75. — This  biography  of  a 
fascinating  German  Socialist  leader  is 
based  allegedly  on  long  interviews 
which  Mr.  Reed  had  with  his  hero  in 
Paris  in  the  winter  of  1939-40.  Otto 
and  Gregor  Strasser  were  highly  intel¬ 
ligent  and  patriotic  German  idealists 
who  shared  the  German  longing  for 
a  new  and  better  social  order  after  the 
World  War.  They  therefore  helped 
Hitler  build  up  the  National  Socialist 
Party  in  North  Germany  in  the  first 
years  after  the  War.  But  when  they 
realized  Hider’s  dishonesty,  brutality 
and  anti-Semitism,  and  perceived  that 
Hider’s  Nazis  placed  most  emphasis  on 
Nationalism  and  were  false  to  Social¬ 
ism,  they  broke  with  him.  Otto  broke 
first  and  had  to  see  the  newspapers 


and  publishing  house,  which  he  had 
devoted  to  Hider’s  service,  swallowed 
up  by  Goebbels.  Gregor,  his  brother, 
stuck  by  Hider  a  little  longer,  believing 
optimisdcally  that  the  Fuhrer  could 
eventually  be  brought  to  turn  in  a  truly 
Socialist  direction.  Finally,  however, 
he  too  was  alienated  by  Hider’s  deceit, 
negotiated  with  Schleicher  for  the 
formation  of  an  anti-Hider  cabinet  in 
January,  1933,  and  was  assassinated  by 
Himmler  and  Heydrich  at  Goering’s 
direction  in  the  “Night  of  Long 
Knives”  in  1934. 

Otto  Strasser  formed  the  Black 
Front,  a  secret  organizadon  which 
aimed  to  weaken  and  overthrow  Hider 
by  “boring  from  within.”  To  escape 
the  Gestapo  he  had  to  go  into  exile. 
But  he  continued  his  war  against  Hit¬ 
ler  by  his  mysterious  Black  Sender 
radio  in  Czechoslovakia,  by  printed 
material  which  he  smuggled  into  Ger¬ 
many,  and  his  secret  contacts  with  un¬ 
derground  agencies  within  the  Third 
Reich.  The  story  of  his  escapes,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  from  the  Ge¬ 
stapo’s  plots  to  kidnap  or  kill  him  is  as 
thrilling  as  any  detective  story,  and 
rings  true.  Exceedingly  interesdng  like¬ 
wise  is  Mr.  Reed’s  account  of  Otto 
Strasser’s  views  as  to  the  proper  basis 
for  a  just  and  durable  peace  at  the 
close  of  the  present  war,  and  of  his 
program,  published  ten  years  ago,  for 
a  truly  Socialist  organization  and  fed¬ 
eralization  of  Germany,  that  would 
avoid  the  evils  of  Communism,  the 
dangers  of  a  bureaucratic  private  or 
state  socialism,  and  the  threat  of  Prus¬ 
sian  militarism.  Otto  Strasser  is  a  great 
constructive  idealist  and  political  leader. 
It  is  therefore  all  the  more  deplorable, 
if  recent  reports  are  true  that  he  fell 
into  the  vengeful  hands  of  the  Nazis 
after  the  collapse  of  France.  If  the 
reader  can  stomach  Mr.  Reed’s  minor 
inaccuracies,  tiresome  repetitions,  and 
egotistical  obtrusion  of  his  own  person¬ 
ality,  he  will  read  the  book  to  the  end 
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and  find  it  most  interesting  and  stim¬ 
ulating  at  the  present  hour.  —  Sidney 
B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

DRAMA,  POETRY,  FICTION 

*  Ram6n  J.  Sender.  Hemdn  CorUs. 

Mexico.  Ediciones  Quetzal.  1940. 
1 68  pages.  3  pesos. — Although  the  author 
informs  us,  in  the  Noticia  which  serves 
as  a  preface  to  this  work,  that  he  pre¬ 
pared  the  book  for  the  theater,  it  falls 
more  nearly  into  a  classification  of 
which  there  are  many  examples  in 
Spanish  literature  and  which  is  denom¬ 
inated  the  novela  dialogada.  It  would 
be  as  easy  to  put  La  Celestina  or  Para¬ 
dox  Rey,  both  masterpieces  of  this 
genre,  on  the  stage  as  Sender’s  Herndn 
Cortds.  The  author  has  documented 
himself  well  before  attempting  to  pre¬ 
sent  Cortes  to  a  public  that  is  all  too 
ready  to  think  of  the  Conquistador  as 
a  bloody,  ruthless  adventurer.  He  pre¬ 
sents  him  as  misunderstood  in  the  Old 
World  and  understood  by  very  few  in 
the  New.  Historians  may  differ  as  to 
the  reality  of  the  character  portrayed, 
but  as  a  piece  of  literature  Herndn 
Cortis  has  definite  merits.  Especially 
successfully  drawn  are  the  characters  of 
Marina,  interpreter  and  querida  of  Cor¬ 
tes,  and  Xhinotecad,  hijo,  the  defeated 
but  untamable  Indian.  Cortes  himself 
is  presented  as  a  very  complex  charac¬ 
ter,  religious.  Machiavellian,  idealistic, 
arrogant.  We  find  in  the  work  much 
that  reminds  us  of  La  noche  de  las  cien 
cabezas,  El  proverbio  de  la  muerte 
and  El  lugar  del  hombre.  There  is  the 
same  interest  in  the  mds  olid  de  la 
muerte,  where  Cortes  is  confronted 
with  men  who  have  opposed  him  to  the 
death.  Perhaps  the  philosophy  under¬ 
lying  the  whole  work  is  stated  by 
Charles  V  (for  we  have  the  spirit  of 
the  Emperor  in  the  final  pages)  in  an¬ 
swer  to  a  complaint  by  Cort6s: 

C0RT£S — He  tenido  que  pelear  mds 
redo  contra  alguaciles,  escribanos  y  ode- 


lantados  que  contra  los  indios. — CAR¬ 
LOS  V  —  Ast  debe  ser.  —  CORTfiS  - 
No  lo  comprendo,  seHor.  —  CARLOS 
V  —  Luchando  contra  ellos  formaste  tu 
cardeter  y  tu  verdadera  fuerza,  gractas 
a  los  cuales,  has  pod  id  o  veneer.  No 
seas  soberbio.  Ellos  son  mds  necesarios 
al  Imperio  que  tu. 

It  seems  to  the  reviewer  that  this 
novela  dialogada  is  Sender’s  transition 
from  his  Spanish  to  his  American 
scenes  and  themes. — James  O.  Swain. 
University  of  Tennessee. 

*  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade.  Microgra- 
mas.  Tokyo.  Ediciones  “Asia-Am^ri- 
ca.”  1940.88  pages. — Pats  secreto.Tokyo. 
Edicidn  del  autor.  1940.  54  pages. — 
The  author  of  these  two  books,  hand¬ 
somely  printed  in  Japan,  where  their 
author  is  stationed  as  a  diplomatic 
representative  of  his  country,  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  the  leading  Ecuadorean  poet 
now  living.  His  qualities  are  a  gift  of 
pure  and  harmonious  expression,  orig¬ 
inality,  a  never-failing  dignity,  and  a 
genuine  artistic  feeling. 

The  first-mentioned  volume  consists 
of  a  series  of  very  beautiful  “hai-kais”  of 
Senor  Andrade’s  own  manufacture,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  group  of  Japanese  “hai- 
kais”  which  he  has  translated.  There  is 
also  an  interesting  study  of  the  “micro- 
grama”  by  Senor  Andrade,  a  work  of 
culture  and  fine  critical  inspiration. — 
The  poems  in  Pais  secreto  are  of  less 
concentrated  lyricism  than  the  others. 
They  are  full  of  emotional  and  concep¬ 
tual  richness,  very  modern  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word;  they  penetrate  now 
and  then  into  the  denser  zones  of  super¬ 
realism. — Both  collections  arc  indisput¬ 
ably  the  work  of  one  of  the  ablest 
Hispano- American  poets  of  our  time. — 
Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Cecilia  Mcircllcs.  Viagem.  Lisboa. 

Editorial  Imperio  Lda.  1939.  200 
pages. — The  author  of  this  book  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  finely  gifted  poetess  of 
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contemporary  Brazil.  She  is  justly 
ranked  with  Gabriela  Mistral,  Juana  dc 
Ibarbourou,  Alfonsina  Storni  and  Maria 
Alicia  Dominguez.  This  collection  was 
crowned  by  the  Brazilian  Academy  of 
Letters,  in  1938,  with  the  “Primer  Pre- 
tnio  de  Poesia.”  Cecilia  Mcirelles  has 
written  folkloristic  studies,  literary  crit¬ 
icism,  delightful  books  for  children, 
and  two  other  volumes  of  verse,  Nunca 
mats  (1923)  and  Balladas  para  El-Rey 
(1925). — Like  music,  the  primary  merit 
of  this  verse  is  its  extremely  delicate  and 
suggestive  subjectivity.  And  like  music, 
it  lives  in  an  astral  world  of  high  no¬ 
bility,  of  intense  sensitiveness.  It  is  not 
the  type  of  poetry  that  can  be  classi¬ 
fied  in  schools.  It  is  so  completely  her 
own,  so  modern  and  so  universally  of 
all  time,  so  clear  and  so  intense,  so  hu¬ 
man  and  so  divine,  that  a  poem  of  hers 
would  be  recognized  anywhere  with¬ 
out  her  name  attached.  Her  throbbing 
emotion,  her  language  rich  in  images, 
her  wealth  of  imagination  always  re¬ 
fined  by  her  authentic  lyric  tempera¬ 
ment,  make  of  Viagem  a  book  not  to 
be  forgotten.  Perhaps  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  members  of  the  scries  arc  the  thir¬ 
teen  epigrams,  which  have  the  delicate 
poetic  feel  and  the  concentrated  emo¬ 
tion  of  those  short  poems  written  long 
before  the  Christian  era  by  Kong-Fou- 
Tsc  and  Mei-Chang. — Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

*  Paul  Drieu  La  RcKhelle.  Gilles.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Gallimard.  1939.  484  pages. — 
Gilles  is  at  once  a  novel  of  individual 
destiny  and  a  novel  of  manners.  Gilles 
(doubtless  Drieu  himself)  is  a  cynical, 
undisciplined,  complex  residue  of  World 
War  I,  washed  up  in  a  decadent  and 
vicious  Paris.  To  many  readers,  the 
characters  in  this  novel  will  seem  gra¬ 
tuitously  revolting,  but  it  would  be 
hard  to  deny  their  convincing  reality. 
Drieu  follows  somewhat  the  pattern  of 
Aragon:  preliminary  pictures  of  the 
rotting  bourgeois  world,  followed  by  an 


epilogue  prophetic  of  the  corrective 
society  to  come.  Like  Aragon  too,  his 
narrative  is  at  its  best  in  its  blistering, 
devastating  derision.  Unlike  Aragon, 
his  vision  of  the  better  life  is  not  com¬ 
munistic  but  fascist.  After  floating  prof- 
itlessly  on  the  sea  of  post-war  bourgeois 
sloth,  Gilles  anchors  Anally  to  Fascism, 
becoming  an  active  agent  in  the  service 
of  Franco  in  the  Spanish  War.  His 
hope  for  Fascism  lies  in  its  mixture  of 
socialism,  medieval  Catholicism,  and 
virility.  He  expects  the  Church  to  ad¬ 
here  Anally  to  this  dcKtrine  of  the  cor¬ 
porate  state. 

As  a  character  Gilles  is  fatally  inca¬ 
pable  of  self-discipline  —  perhaps  his 
mystical  attachment  to  violence  and 
force  is  more  of  a  compensation  than  a 
philosophy.  As  a  novel  of  manners, 
Gilles  is  terrifyingly  prophetic  of  the 
French  collapse  in  June  of  1940.  The 
“novel  of  manners”  aspect  is  clearly 
documented  on  personal  experience  and 
the  reader  will  hardly  need  a  key  to 
this  roman  h  clef.  In  its  writing,  the 
novel  is  vigorous,  belligerently  blunt 
and  bald,  vindictive,  rhapsodic  and  lyr¬ 
ical  at  times,  sporadically  self-critical. 
But  for  all  its  confusion,  it  is  a  big 
effort  at  honesty  and  lucidity;  our  res¬ 
ervation  about  it  holds  to  a  not  easily 
analyzed  but  inescapable  sense  of  imma¬ 
turity  that  pervades  the  book.  —  Lon 
Tinl{le.  Southern  Methodist  Univer¬ 
sity. 

*  Giovanna  Gulli.  Caterina  Marasca. 

Milano.  Garzanti.  1940.  574  pages. 
20  lire. — Caterina  Marasca,  though  per¬ 
haps  not  a  great  novel,  is  as  powerful 
and  signiAcant  a  piece  of  writing  as 
has  come  from  Italy  in  recent  years. 
Often  suggestive  in  spirit  and  treatment 
of  the  French  Naturalists,  especially  the 
Goncourts,  it  presents,  against  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  sociological  background,  a  pen¬ 
etrating  study  of  an  unusual  girl. 

An  unforgettable  family — the  Ma- 
rascas:  silent  little  Paolo,  a  consump- 
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tivc;  gracious  Elisabctta,  wasted  by  the 
same  disease,  sustained  only  by  the  love 
of  her  neighbor,  Alessi;  greedy,  exuber¬ 
ant  Nicola,  the  eleven-year-old  brother 
who,  terrified  in  the  face  of  hunger  and 
death,  displays  an  incredible  will  to 
live;  handsome  Rachele,  exhausting  her¬ 
self  as  the  sole  support  of  the  family; 
the  broken,  ineffectual  mother,  seeking 
comfort  in  superstitious  piety;  these  as 
well  as  the  vignettes  of  the  minor  per¬ 
sonages  stand  forth  in  admirable  relief. 
The  Marascas  have  intelligence  and  te¬ 
nacious  pride,  but  because  of  some  sub- 
de  maladjustment  to  life  they  never 
quite  succeed  in  coping  with  it.  The 
story  of  their  degrading  poverty,  their 
fear  of  hunger,  their  bleak  pleasures, 
told  in  so  quiet,  so  matter-of-fact  a  way 
is  remarkably  effective. 

The  young  author  died  at  twenty- 
three,  before  the  publication  of  her 
work.  Had  she  lived,  Caterina  Marasca 
would  undoubtedly  have  undergone  a 
final  polishing.  Unrevised  as  it  is,  the 
workmanship  leaves  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  Puerilities  of  diction,  monotony 
of  vocabulary  and  tiresome  repedtion 
of  descriptive  cliches  mar  the  style.  De¬ 
spite  these  defects  which  might  con¬ 
ceivably  have  engulfed  another  writer. 
Signora  Gulli  has.  produced  an  extreme¬ 
ly  satisfying  novel.  The  essentials  of 
good  story-telling  are  here  in  abund¬ 
ance,  with  unmistakable  evidences  of 
a  talent  which  would  soon  have  been 
numbered  among  the  best  in  Italy.  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  superficial  roughness  can  ob¬ 
scure  the  gaunt  beauty  of  this  single 
legacy  into  which  she  poured  so  much 
of  her  own  life,  her  hunger  and  toil, 
and  the  courage  to  leave  a  portrait  of 
Caterina  to  a  world  that  did  not  under¬ 
stand. — Gifford  P.  Orwen.  University 
of  Buffalo. 

*  Henri  Naus.  Les  Derniers  Don 
Quichottes.  Bruxelles.  Aux  ^itions 
de  la  “Revue  Sincere.”  1925-1936. — Le 
Trimard  d'un  Romancier.  Dinant. 


Chez  I’Auteur.  1934-1939.  —  Les  Der¬ 
niers  Don  Quichottes  is  an  epic  novd 
intended  to  offer  a  history  of  human 
evolution  from  prehistoric  times  to  the 
present.  Only  two  parts,  Les  Faucons 
and  II  ny  a  pas  de  Dieux,  have  ap¬ 
peared  entire.  Both  are  gripping  sto¬ 
ries  of  adventure,  placed  in  Ireland; 
both  are  complete  in  themselves  and  he 
must  be  a  perspicacious  reader  who  sees 
in  them  fragments  of  a  panorama  of 
civilization.  Les  Faucons  reveals  the 
author’s  own  love  of  vigorous  outdoor 
life.  The  hero  is  an  expert  poacher  who 
must  snatch  his  livelihood  as  well  as 
his  sweetheart  from  the  clutches  of  a 
tyrannical  and  libertine  landlord.  II  ny 
a  pas  de  Dieux  deals  with  the  struggle 
for  Irish  independence  by  the  Sinn 
Feiners.  The  title,  suggesting  the  lim¬ 
itations  of  human  powers,  seems 
chosen  rather  to  fit  the  complete  novel 
than  this  particular  episode:  there  is  no 
lack  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  protag¬ 
onists.  The  reader  suspects  that  the 
plan  for  the  whole  was  clearly  formu¬ 
lated  only  after  the  completion  of  these 
two  volumes.  Slices  from  the  rest  have 
appeared  in  privately  printed  pamph¬ 
lets  entitied:  Alaa,  Conscience  and  Les 
Relais  du  Flambeau.  The  first  is  an 
evocation  of  primitive  human  life  and 
dawning  aspirations.  The  second  pre¬ 
sents  chapters  from  a  prophetic  vision 
of  developments  and  pitfalls  of  prog¬ 
ress  after  a  second  Deluge.  “II  y  a  sur 
la  terre  non  pas  le  bonheur  mais  du 
bonheur,  une  certaine  quantitc  de  joic, 
cela  et  pas  plus,  dont,  depuis  toujours, 

I’homme  refuse  de  se  satisfaire . 

II  a  suffi  d’un  homme  pour  rendre  le 
branle,  d’un  homme  et  d’une  hainc. 
Ainsi  en  alla-t-il  toujours.  Un  rien, 
augmentait  en  roulant,  devenait  I’ava- 
lanche,  dcrasait,  saccageait.  Regardez 
autour  de  vous  I’oeuvre  de  Cahoudal.” 
This  reads  like  a  sinister  prophecy  of 
actual  events.  The  last  slice  is  disap¬ 
pointing.  It  is  an  effort  by  the  author  to 
sum  up  his  whole  conception,  but,  read 
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apart,  it  gives  the  impression  of  rather 
pompous  commonplaces. — M.  Naus  has 
lived  much  in  English-speaking  coun¬ 
tries  and  sprinkles  his  pages  with  Eng¬ 
lish  words.  Occasionally  the  literal 
transfer  of  an  idiom  is  startling:  c.g. 
“C’est  cela,  dit  droit  de  I’^paule.” 

Le  Trimard  d‘un  Romancier  presents 
autobiographical  chapters  by  an  “inde¬ 
pendent”  whose  works  have  not  found 
popular  recognition.  There  is  a  strong 
subjective  note  in  all  the  books  of  M. 
Naus,  who  offers  matter  for  psycho- 
literary  study. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 

**  Gaston  Roupnel.  Le  vieux  Garain. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1939.  319  pages.  21 
francs. — The  strikingly  faithful  picture 
of  a  Burgundy  peasant's  life  from  his 
birth  in  1815  to  his  death  in  1902. — 
A  commonplace  life  indeed,  that  of  a 
son  of  the  terro:.,  lewd,  dissolute,  and 
much  of  a  drunkard  whenever  severe 
experience  proves  particularly  hard,  but 
able  to  rise  to  something  like  uncon¬ 
scious  heroism  when,  still  young,  he 
saves  his  five  younger  brothers  and 
sisters  from  starving  penury,  —  and, 
later,  to  decent  ways  and  manners, 
when  he  realizes  duty  through  his 
love  to  a  devoted  wife  and  the  gifted 
son  the  1870  war  takes  from  him.— 
The  book  is  from  the  pen  of  a  man 
who  has  devoted  his  life,  services  and 
art  to  that  Bourguignon  country  whose 
localities,  traditions,  daily  uses,  finer 
moral  aspects  and  degraded  sides  he 
knows  thoroughly  through  the  closest 
of  contact  and  on  which  he  has  looked 
with  a  wide  open,  impartial  but  sym¬ 
pathetic  eye. — Thus  he  can  give  to  the 
old  man  relating  his  own  life-story,  the 
very  speech,  the  words,  the  turns  and 
twists,  the  brogue  and  accent,  the  high¬ 
ly  imaged  and  strongly  fragrant  patois 
(perfectly  intelligible)  born  of  the  soil 
itself  of  the  famous  wine-district. — In 
the  form  of  an  autobiographical 
novel,  under  the  features  of  a  pulsating. 


arresting  figure,  Roupnel  offers  us  once 
more  the  convincing,  moving  expe¬ 
rience  obtained  through  a  whole  life 
spent  among  those  Burgundy  peasants 
whom  he  has  previously  described  in 
his  admirable  Tableau  de  la  Campagne 
Franfaise.  —  The  writer  of  this  very 
great  and  truthful  book  stands  easily 
first  among  the  novelists  of  the  French 
countryside  of  to-day. — Lucien  Wolff. 
University  of  Rennes. 

UNCLASSIFIED 

*  Roberto  F.  Giusti.  Uteratura  y 
Vida.  Buenos  Aires.  Edicidn  de 
“Nosotros.”  1939.  375  pages. — A  collec¬ 
tion  of  twenty-two  essays  by  a  leading 
literary  critic.  While  representative  of 
Argentine  literary  production  in  its  cos¬ 
mopolitan  reflection  of  general  world 
literature  and  its  portrayal  of  world 
literary  personalities,  the  greatest  value 
of  this  book  is  to  be  found  in  the  no¬ 
table  studies  of  the  Argentine  literature 
which  their  author  knows  so  well  and 
discusses  so  capably.  Whether  he  writes 
of  the  Argentine  rural  drama  or  of 
Eduardo  Gutierrez,  author  of  those 
gaucho  novels  on  which  early  plays 
were  based;  whether  he  describes  Ar¬ 
gentine  verse  of  the  time  of  Varela  or 
that  of  the  twentieth  century;  whether 
he  notes  the  influence  of  Victor  Hugo 
in  Argentina  or  pens  a  masterly  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  character  and  verse  of  Ar¬ 
gentina’s  great  Alfonsina  Storni — Ro¬ 
berto  Giusti  writes  clearly,  concisely 
and  with  an  original  critical  approach 
to  his  material.  At  times,  however,  his 
impersonal  precision  is  possibly  too 
scientific  and  it  does  not  always  aid  in 
the  comprehension  of  the  literature 
described.  For  this  very  reason  the 
essay  on  Alfonsina  Storni,  to  this  re¬ 
viewer,  seems  the  best;  its  puzzled  sym¬ 
pathy  adds  an  emotional  element,  not 
without  value  in  the  understanding  of 
her  troubled,  unhappy  soul. — Madaline 
W.  Nichols.  Library  of  Congress. 
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^  Louis  H.  Gray.  Foundations  of 
Language.  New  York.  Macmillan. 
1939.  546  pages.  $7.50.  —  Although 
the  cultivated  layman  and  many  teach¬ 
ers  and  students  of  language  may  find 
this  book  heavy  reading,  they  will 
find  it  highly  interesting  and  extremely 
valuable.  In  it  an  expert  discusses,  in 
addition  to  the  matters  narrowly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  linguistics,  the  many  points 
which  the  layman  wants  to  know  about 
language, — the  origin  of  language,  the 
number  of  words  in  a  given  language, 
the  possibilities  for  an  international  lan¬ 
guage,  the  reasons  for  linguistic  change, 
what  language,  if  any,  a  child  would 
speak  if  it  were  reared  without  hearing 
any  language  spoken,  the  learning  of  a 
language  by  a  child  and  by  an  adult, 
language  and  race,  and  many  another. 
Teachers  of  Latin,  French  and  Spanish 
will  find  it  an  indispensable  aid  in  un¬ 
derstanding  the  why  and  the  where¬ 
fore  of  what  they  teach. 

It  is  not  that  Professor  Gray’s  book 
is  an  assemblage  of  curious  miscellany, 
but  that  it  everywhere  treats  linguis¬ 
tics  in  its  larger  relations  to  the  fields 
of  knowledge  to  which  it  is  naturally 
related.  One  might  wish  that  he  had 
discussed  even  more  fully  the  psycho¬ 
logical  aspects  of  language,  the  relation 
of  language  to  thought,  and  especially 
the  social  aspects  of  language,  to  each 
of  which  he  devotes  a  chapter,  because 
these  important  subjects  have  received 
so  little  attention  from  specialists  in 
language  and  so  much  from  men  who, 
in  many  instances,  could  do  little  more 
than  present  the  doubtful  evidence  of 
statistical  studies  on  the  basis  of  ques¬ 
tionnaires. 

In  the  treatment  of  Phonetics  and 
Phonology,  full  consideration  is  given 
to  the  physiological,  psychological  and 
physical  aspects  involved  in  speaking, 
hearing  and  understanding  language 
symbols.  There  are  chapters  on  Gen¬ 
eral  Survey  of  Language  and  of  Lin¬ 
guistics,  What  is  Language?  (with  the 


chapter  on  Semantics  required  reading 
for  Mr.  Stuart  Chase),  Etymology, 
Morphology,  Syntax,  The  Classification 
of  Languages:  The  Indo-European  Lan¬ 
guages,  The  Non-Indo-European  Lan¬ 
guages  and  The  History  of  the  Study 
of  Language.  A  commendable  feature  of 
the  book  are  the  frequent  and  consistent 
cross-references  in  the  body  of  the  text 
to  related  matters. 

No  dogmatism  will  be  found  here, 
but  scientific  caution  in  marking  the 
bounds  of  knowledge  and  of  specula¬ 
tion,  precision  in  the  definition  of  tech¬ 
nical  terms,  which  are  used  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  they  would  be  in  a  book 
intended  solely  for  the  general  public, 
Gallic  clarity  in  expression,  logical  con¬ 
ciseness  in  exposition.  This  book  should 
be  on  the  “recommended”  list  of  every¬ 
one  who  has  any  interest  in,  and  on  the 
“must”  list  of  those  who  are  in  any 
way  concerned  with  the  study  of  a 
universal  “phenomenon  without  which 
thought  is  well-nigh  impossible,”  the 
phenomenon  of  language,  for  the  au¬ 
thor  has  realized  to  a  fuller  extent  than 
any  other  who  has  come  to  the  notice 
of  this  reviewer,  his  aim, — “to  sum¬ 
marize  the  present  state  of  linguistic 
knowledge”  and  to  present  “an  ency¬ 
clopaedic  compendium  of  linguistics  in 
a  single  volume.” — O.  W.  Reinmuth. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Johann  Gottfried  Herder.  God. 

Some  Conversations.  A  Translation 
with  a  Critical  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Frederick  H.  Burkhardt.  New 
York.  Veritas.  247  pages.  —  The  new 
Veritas  Press  publishes  an  excellent 
translation  of  Herder’s  Conversations 
about  God.  Herder,  who  was  by  no 
means  a  dogmatic  philosopher,  defends 
the  ethics  and  the  religious  conceptions 
of  Spinoza  against  the  philosophy  of 
enlightenment  dominant  in  his  time. 
Tlie  main  importance  of  Herder’s  Neo- 
Spinozism  was  its  influence  on  Goethe. 
Some  critics  see  Goethe  personified  in 
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Philolaus  (Friend  of  the  People),  while 
Thcophrom  and  Theano  (God-Thinker 
and  God-Knower)  are  conjectured  to  be 
personifications  of  Herder  himself  and 
his  wife,  Karoline  Flachsland.  Goethe  had 
close  intellectual  contacts  with  the  Herd¬ 
ers  and  through  Goethe  the  ideology  of 
Spinoza  became  known  in  Germany. 

A  detailed  introduction  to  the  book 
gives  a  picture  of  the  contemporary 
scene,  describes  Herder’s  development 
and  discusses  the  Conversations  in  their 
relationship  to  the  Spinoza  controversy 
and  to  Kant.  Finally  it  gives  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Spinoza  and  Herder.  An¬ 
other  chapter  discusses  Herder’s  influ¬ 
ence  on  Post-Kantian  thought.  The 
volume  contains  Herder’s  prefaces  to  the 
first  two  editions  of  the  ^nversations, 
the  table  of  contents  of  the  second  edi¬ 
tion,  and  the  variations  of  this  second 
edition. 

The  translation  will  be  welcomed  by 
everybody  who  is  interested  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  spiritual  life  in  Germany 
during  the  classic  period  of  Weimar. — 
Hans  Carl  Ladewig.  Norman,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Vicente  T.  Mendoza.  Romance  y 
corrida.  Mexico.  Imprenta  Univer- 
sitaria.  1939.  835  pages.  —  Until  this 
study  appeared,  there  had  not  been  an 
important  work  comparing  the  Mex¬ 
ican  corrida  with  the  Spanish  ballad. 

Sr.  Mendoza  establishes  musical  and 
literary  relationships  between  the  two. 
He  devotes  one-fifth  of  the  book  to  the 
Spanish  ballad,  indicating  its  antiquity, 
metric  and  rhythmic  structure,  manner 
of  singing,  creators  and  propagators, 
subjects,  geographic  regions  where 
found,  and  technical  data  on  the  har¬ 
mony  and  the  musical  scales  and  moods 
in  which  written  and  sung.  Students 
of  the  Spanish  ballad  will  find  his 
treatment  of  Spanish  ballad  music  par¬ 
ticularly  illuminating  with  respect  to 
the  length  of  the  ballad  line. 


The  Spanish  ballad  migrated  to  the 
New  World  with  the  Conquistadores. 
The  author  presents  over  twenty-five 
ballads  now  traditional  in  Mexico,  that 
were  originally  Spanish  ballads  but  are 
now  so  changed  as  to  retain,  in  many 
instances,  only  the  original  frame.  Sub¬ 
jects  such  as  these  are  among  them: 
la  esposa  infiel,  Delgadina,  las  senas  del 
esposo,  la  malmaridada,  la  doncella 
guerrera,  el  conde  Arnaldos,  el  cerco  de 
Zamora,  batalla  de  Roncesvalles,  Ber¬ 
nardo  del  Carpio.  The  melody,  how¬ 
ever,  remains  the  same  as  for  the  orig¬ 
inal  Spanish  ballad. 

The  corrida  possesses  a  similar  raison 
d'etre,  a  similar  tradition,  a  similar  de¬ 
velopment,  and  a  similar  structure.  It 
has  recorded  national  events,  has  been 
essentially  narrative,  and  has  been  com¬ 
posed  at  the  scene  and  at  the  time  of  the 
occurrence  it  relates.  It  is  now  turning 
to  narrating  the  sensational  and  local; 
and,  like  the  Spanish  ballad,  will  finally 
change  its  character  and  become  exclu¬ 
sively  lyric.  Like  the  later  Spanish  bal¬ 
lad,  it  has  the  8-syllable  verse,  asso¬ 
nance,  and  a  similar  pattern  of  stresses; 
and  is  divided  into  4-verse  strophes. 

Both  the  corrida  and  the  relacidn 
originated  in  Spain.  The  corrida  is 
native  to  Andalucia,  the  relacidn  to 
Andalucfa  and  Extremadura.  Both  in 
Spain  and  in  Mexico,  the  relacidn  enu¬ 
merates  or  describes  persons,  animals, 
and  objects;  towns  and  professions;  and 
picaresque  adventures.  Its  transmis¬ 
sion  to  Mexico  is  owed  to  soldiers  and 
immigrants,  who  are  conversant  with 
popular  music.  Whereas  there  is  much 
in  common  between  the  ballad  and  the 
corrida,  there  is  less  in  common  between 
the  relacidn  and  the  corrida.  In  com¬ 
mon,  both  arc  written  in  the  verso  de 
romance,  have  assonance,  and  similar 
rhythms  (2/4,  3/4,  3/8,  6/8,  9/8,  and 
pie  quebrado  in  combination).  Unlike 
the  corrida,  the  strophic  arrangement  of 
the  relacidn  is  variable;  and  the  tone  is 
different  in  this  respect:  the  corrida  is  a 
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serious  genre,  but  the  relacidn  recounts 
Incredible  or  fabulous  happenings. 

Sr.  Mendoza  devotes  the  last  550  pages 
of  this  study  mainly  to  melodies  and 
texts  of  the  Spanish  ballads  now  tradi¬ 
tional  in  Mexico,  corridas,  and  relacio- 
nes.Thc  bibliography  is  adequate. — A.E. 
Le  Vcy.'  Oklahoma  College  for  Women. 

*  A.  M.  Stakhova,  editor.  Byliny  se- 
vera.  Volume  I:  Mezen  and  Pecho¬ 
ra.  Moskva-Leningrad.  U.S.S.R.  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences.  1938.  655  pages.  25 
rubles. — Oral  literature  still  persists  in 
the  northern  regions  of  European  Rus¬ 
sia.  'Hie  ancient  sagas,  the  byliny, 
began  to  be  written  down  by  investiga¬ 
tors  only  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  and  their  publication 
produced  a  striking  impression  on  stu¬ 
dents  of  literature  and  folklore.  Recent 
investigations  by  Soviet  folklorists  have 
shown  that  civilizing  influences  have 
not  yet  driven  out  the  popularity  of  by¬ 
liny  from  “Russian  Iceland,”  as  ethn<^- 
raphers  call  the  territory  by  Lake  Onega, 
from  the  Karelian  coast,  and  adjacent 
places.  Old  bards  still  chant  ancient  epics, 
and  transmit  them  to  prospective  succes¬ 
sors.  There  is  also  a  growing  tendency 
to  create  epic  songs  on  current  topics, 
using  traditional  form  and  vocabulary. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  series  of 
recent  investigations  in  northern  Russia 
by  ethnographic  expeditions.  It  contains 
variants  of  well-known  byliny,  some  of 
them  a  thousand  years  old,  as  recited 
in  our  own  day.  The  changes  that  have 
cropped  up  in  the  course  of  generations 
are  seldom  essential.  For  the  most  part 
they  betray  local  peculiarities  or  idio¬ 
syncrasies  of  the  reciters.  Now  and 
then  one  observes  a  confusion  of  plots 
and  an  arbitrary  intercalation  of  tradi¬ 
tional  stock  phrases  and  passages.  The 
fact  that  both  the  reciters  and  their 
audiences  belong  to  poor  peasants  and 
fishermen  may  explain  the  “democra¬ 
tization”  of  the  tone  in  many  byliny.' 


For  example,  the  peasant  origin  of 
such  popular  heroes  as  Ilya  of  Murom 
is  more  accentuated  and  elaborated  in 
recent  versions.  At  the  same  time,  the 
gourmanderie,  laziness,  and  cowardice 
of  princes  and  “pot-bellied  boyars”  re¬ 
ceive  more  frequent  mention  and  com¬ 
ment  with  the  passing  of  time. — Alex¬ 
ander  Kaun.  University  of  California 

^  Veinte  sighs  de  arte  mexicano.  Me¬ 
xico,  D.  F.  El  Museo  de  Arte  Mo- 
derno  de  Nueva  York,  en  colaboraci6n 
con  cl  Gobierno  Mexicano.  1940.  200 
pages.  $3.50.  —  Although  numerous 
books  and  articles  have  been  published 
in  recent  years  on  modern  Mexican  art, 
the  present  work  is  the  first  to  give  the 
cultural  background  for  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  twentieth  century.  Along¬ 
side  the  social  and  political  themes  of 
Mexican  artists  of  today,  there  is  a 
strong  nationalism  which  can  only  be 
understood  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
pre-Columbian,  colonial,  and  folk  arts 
of  the  country.  Three  of  the  four  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  these 
historical  aspects  of  Mexican  art,  and 
the  fourth  and  largest  discusses  Rivera, 
Orozco,  Siqueiros,  and  the  other  signif¬ 
icant  Mexican  artists  of  the  present  day. 
The  texts  of  the  first  three  sections  were 
written  by  well  known  Mexican  critics, 
and  the  last  is  by  the  author  and  carica¬ 
turist  Miguel  Covarrubias,  himself 
represented  by  a  satirical  portrait  of  a 
Mexican  provincial  bureaucrat.  The 
work  is  illustrated  by  over  a  hundred 
and  fifty  plates,  but  many  of  the  half¬ 
tones,  like  the  print,  suffer  from  a  dim¬ 
ness  characteristic  of  works  published 
in  Latin  America.  There  is  a  useful 
appendix  containing  biographies  of 
colonial  and  modern  artists,  and  the  end 
papers  are  illustrated  by  maps  and  dia¬ 
grams.  The  texts  are  in  both  Spanish 
and  English.  —  Lawrence  Thompson. 
Iowa  State  College  Library. 


Books  in  French 


{For  other  Booths  in  French,  see  “Head-Liners’') 


R.  Guillaume.  L’ Accord  du  Parti- 
cipe.  Paris.  Librairie  dc  I’Arc.  1938. 
94  pages. — The  author  explains  clearly 
and  in  the  simplest  language  the  prin¬ 
ciples  governing  the  agreement  of  par¬ 
ticiples.  He  offers  a  wealth  of  exam¬ 
ples  to  illustrate  the  •  rules  and,  after 
each  section,  a  short  quiz  with  an  ex¬ 
planatory  key.  He  is  usually  able  to 
furnish  a  logical  explanation.  He  ex¬ 
plains  the  invariable  participle  in  the 
phrase:  File  s’est  ri  de  ses  amis  by  the 
expletive  nature  of  the  reflexive  pro¬ 
noun,  but  makes  no  comment  on  se 
moquer.  {File  s’est  moquie  de  ses 
amis).  Curiously  enough  he  declares 
that  usage  has  fixed  the  rule  for  se 
plaire  and  se  diplaire.  Was  he  afraid 
of  frightening  his  readers  by  recalling 
that  placere  is  intransitive  in  Latin  and 
remains  so  in  French.?  An  appendix 
lists  the  masculine  and  feminine  parti¬ 
cipial  forms  of  irregular  verbs.  —  B. 
M.W. 

Fernand  Payen.  Le  barreau  et  la 
langue  fran^aise.  Paris.  Grasset. 
1939.  301  pages.  25  francs. — If  M. 
Payen  had  confined  himself  to  matters 
of  vocabulary  and  syntax,  his  task 
would  have  been  much  simpler,  and 
still  interesting.  But  he  insists,  quite 
justifiably,  upon  including  some  study 
of  the  influence  of  the  legal  profession 
on  the  development  of  style,  ^us  open¬ 
ing  up  the  question  of  the  relationship 
between  the  French  Bar  and  French 
literature.  With  his  well-rounded  lit¬ 
erary  background  and  the  wide  range 
of  his  research,  he  must  have  realized 
that  his  book,  for  all  its  three  hundred 


pages,  could  do  no  more  in  this  respect 
than  to  convey  some  small  inkling  of 
the  vast  r61c  played  by  the  men  of  law 
in  French  literature.  When  he  speaks 
of  style,  therefore,  he  limits  himself  in 
the  main  to  a  study  of  matters  of  rhet¬ 
oric,  based  on  famous  pleadings.  He 
shows  how  the  great  court  pleaders  of 
the  17th  century  were  the  first  to  cul¬ 
tivate  a  prose  style  that  is  as  much  a 
mcxlel  of  classical  perfection  as  that  of 
Bossuet.  This  may  come  as  a  surprise 
to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
satirical  treatment  of  lawyers  in  the 
literature  of  the  time. 

M.  Payen,  formerly  President  of  the 
French  Bar  Association,  has  not  al¬ 
lowed  his  pride  to  prejudice  the  justice 
of  his  observations.  He  is  as  quick  to 
point  out  faults  as  to  demonstrate  qual¬ 
ities.  Despite  the  seeming  austerity  of 
its  subject,  this  is  a  delightful  book. 
An  excellent  bibliographical  index  is 
provided. — H.  G.  Harvey.  University  of 
Rochester. 

*  Dr.  £tienne  de  Greff.  Nos  Fnfants 
et  Nous.  Bruxelles,  f^itions  de  la 
Cit6  Chr^tienne.  1939.  211  pages.  16.50 
francs. — A  brief  and  carefully  unified 
study  in  child  psychology  particularly 
stressing  the  modern  environment.  A- 
gainst  the  stifling  background  of  the 
new  economic  and  social  demands,  the 
personality  of  the  child  and  his  multi¬ 
form  problems  and  requirements  for 
normal  growth  and  development,  paren¬ 
tal  responsibility  and  the  influence  of 
school,  are  systematically  discussed  in  a 
direct,  simple,  engaging  manner,  in  a 
style  free  from  pedantry  and  technical 
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phraseology  and  thoroughly  sincere 
throughout.  A  litde  too  specifically 
Belgian  to  be  quite  as  useful  to  £or> 
eigners. — Tatiana  W.  Boldyreff.  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan. 

^  Maurice  Magre.  Lts  Interventions 
Surnaturelles.  Paris.  Charpenticr. 

1939.  252  pages.  18  francs. — ^Do  super¬ 
natural  visitations  exist,  and  what  is 
their  nature.^  M.  Magre  gives  his  in¬ 
terpretation  in  this  scholarly  book.  He 
first  defines  terms,  subject,  and  basic 
assumptions  and  explains  his  approach. 
He  treats,  among  other  phases,  mirac¬ 
ulous  visitation  in  relation  to  subcon¬ 
sciousness,  dreams,  fantasy,  prayer,  the 
hierarchies  of  Christian  angels  and 
Brahman  devas,  reincarnation,  death¬ 
bed  occurrences,  special  protection,  etc. 
He  introduces  also  an  impressive  array 
of  sources,  such  as  the  Bible,  Buddha, 
Ramakrishna,  the  Tibetan  Bardo  Tho- 
dol,  Eliphas  Levi,  Wallace,  William 
James,  and  others  in  an  attempt  to 
eliminate  error  and  to  clarify  prevail¬ 
ing  ideas  upon  our  connection  with 
the  world  beyond. — R.  Tyson  Wycl^off. 
Oklahoma  City. 

^  Paul  Vayssicre.  Principes  de  Zodlo- 
gie  agricole.  Paris.  Armand  Colin. 

1940.  223  pages.  15  francs. — The  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  work  is  to  present  the  scien¬ 
tific  and  economic  value  of  investiga¬ 
tions  of  helpful  and  injurious  animals 
and  to  suggest  something  of  the  com¬ 
plexity  and  variety  of  the  problems  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  encouragement  of  the 
former  and  the  inhibition  of  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  the  latter.  Attention  is 
first  called  to  the  meagre  development 
of  economic  entomology  in  France, 
which  supports  scarcely  a  dozen  eco¬ 
nomic  entomologists,  while  hundreds 
are  employed  by  the  United  States  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Entomology  and  by  the  Imperial 
Institute  of  Entomology.  In  successive 
chapters  are  adequate  but  brief  discus¬ 
sions  of  host  resistance,  climatic  factors. 


biologic  factors,  means  of  dispersion, 
and  a  discussion  of  practical  methods 
with  special  reference  to  injurious  ne¬ 
matodes  and  grasshoppers.  The  final 
chapter  is  devoted  to  an  appeal  to  the 
public  for  the  establishment  in  France 
of  an  adequate  Service  of  Defense. 
There  is  a  brief  but  excellent  bibliog¬ 
raphy  including  many  works  in  Eng¬ 
lish. — A.  O.  Weese.  University  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma. 

*  Tante  Marcelle.  Pour  vivre  mieux 
en  temps  de  guerre.  Paris.  Hori¬ 
zons  de  France.  1939.  160  pages. — An 
illustrated  practical  household  guide 
book  containing  advice  on  the  early 
care  of  babies,  precautions  against  in¬ 
fectious  diseases,  first  aid  treatment, 
economical  recipes  and  general  house¬ 
hold  hints.  There  are  also  chapten 
devoted  to  war  conditions,  such  as 
when  refugees  install  themselves  in  a 
home  in  the  provinces;  instructions  are 
given  for  construction  of  necessary  fur¬ 
niture,  for  renovating  an  old  house,  for 
the  conservation  and  filtration  of  rain¬ 
water,  etc.  Another  chapter  describes 
means  of  protection  from  bombs,  gas 
attacks,  fire,  and  gives  first  aid  instruc¬ 
tion  for  war  victims.  In  the  culinary 
section  the  recipes  are  chosen  for  their 
simplicity,  healthfulness  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  ingredients.  The  main  purpose  of 
the  book  is  to  give  French  women 
courage  and  ingenuity  to  continue  their 
daily  tasks  practically  and  efficiently  in 
the  face  of  hardships.  The  usual  con¬ 
tent  of  French  cook  books,  with  inno¬ 
vations,  is  streamlined  in  an  original 
manner  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
modern  war. — Lois  Frauchiger.  Nor¬ 
man,  Oklahoma. 

*  Paul  Archambault.  Col^e  des 
Pacifiques.  Paris.  Bloud  et  Gay. 

1940.  96  pages.  9  francs. — A  pamphlet 
by  a  Catholic  essayist,  known  in 
France  for  his  studies  of  St.  Francois 
de  Sales,  Peguy,  and  Maurice  Blondel’s 
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comprehensive  spiritual  Realism.  The 
work  illustrates  most  aptly  the  exact 
viewpoint  of  the  roused  “pacifique” 
Christian  before  the  Nazi  assault, 
“without  hatred  against  the  German 
people,  whose  exceptional  resources  in 
courage,  industry,  endurance,  vitality, 
self-esteem  we  know  —  without  hatred 
even  against  the  fate-appointed  man 
through  whom  the  German  evil  has 
implanted  rather  than  introduced  it¬ 
self  into  History.”  With  eyes  fully 
open  to  the  responsibility  that  lies  with 
France  for  the  present  chaos,  the  writer 
yet  sharply  discriminates  between  ne¬ 
glectful  clumsiness  on  her  part  and, 
on  the  other,  frenzied,  criminal  lust  of 
power.  More  slowly  come  to,  his  deci¬ 
sion  is  only  the  firmer.  He  briefly  sur¬ 
veys  the  disciplines  of  thought  and 
action  made  necessary  by  the  state  of 
war.  He  defines  the  three  main  peace 
objects,  as  follows:  1)  Rejection  (Recu¬ 
sation  )  of  the  Nazi  Regime — and  of  all 
men  or  governments  connected  with 
it  in  any  way;  2)  Reparation  for  moral 
wrongs  and  material  damage  done  not 
only  to  the  Allies  but  to  Austria,  Bo¬ 
hemia,  Slovakia,  Poland  and  the  two 
Scandinavian  countries;  3)  Guarantees 
as  a  principle,  whose  materialization 
cannot  yet  be  defined.  All  this  backed 
by  disarmament  and  tending  to  an 
economically  sound  European  Federa¬ 
tion  embodied  in  a  true  League  of  Na¬ 
tions.  To  all  minds,  except  totalitarian 
ones,  the  clear  exposition,  the  moderate 
views,  the  good  sense  and  foresight  of 
this  pamphlet  will  certainly  appeal. — 
Lucien  Wolff.  University  of  Rennes. 

*  Robert  Aron.  La  fin  de  Vapris- 
guerre.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1938.  208 
pages.  18  francs. — A  journalistic  writer 
on  public  questions  philosophizes  on 
the  present  state  of  aflairs  national  and 
international.  If  France,  he  thinks, 
would  consent  to  recognize  the  “new 
realities”  of  Europe  —  as  represented 
by  Hider  and  Mussolini — and  begin 


pulling  with  them  instead  of  against 
them,  her  post-war  decline  might  soon 
be  checked.  He  finds  that  the  whole 
trouble  with  France’s  foreign  policy  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  she  has  always, 
since  the  war,  been  on  the  side  of  re¬ 
action  and  against  progress:  in  other 
words,  from  the  beginning  of  the  post¬ 
war  period  to  the  Ethiopian  sanctions 
and  the  Czechoslovakian  quesdon, 
France  has  most  reprehen  sibly  failed  to 
pick  a  winner.  The  author  is  not  quite 
clear  either  as  to  how  France  is  to 
work  with  her  neighbors,  or  as  to  the 
details  of  the  economic  reforms  which 
he  proposes. — Olive  Hawes.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

*  Alfred  Chapuis.  La  Suisse  dans  le 
monde.  Paris.  Payot.  307  pages.  40 
francs. — One  of  a  series  of  documents 
relating  to  the  history  of  our  time.  This 
volume  deals  with  the  oldest  European 
democracy,  a  country,  moreover,  which 
combines  three  peoples  in  one  nation. 
We  are  spectators  at  the  foundadon 
and  development  of  this  interesting 
state,  its  government  and  the  structure 
of  its  political  parties.  Economic  con¬ 
ditions  and  intellectual  life  are  dis¬ 
cussed  thoroughly.  The  author  leads 
his  readers  through  agriculture,  indus¬ 
try,  commerce,  traffic,  and  docs  not 
forget  the  fine  arts,  the  press  and  the 
sciences.  A  special  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  moral  conditions  of  the  country. 

Readers  who  are  accustomed  to  look 
at  Switzerland  only  as  an  intcrnadonal 
resort  for  sports  or  scenic  beauty  may 
learn  from  this  book  the  remarkable 
efficiency  of  this  small  country  in  each 
sphere.  The  consequences  of  the  world 
war,  1914-1918,  and  of  the  following 
decades  on  the  economic  life  of  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  on  its  political  development 
arc  of  special  interest.  The  author 
places  heavy  emphasis  on  the  unani¬ 
mous  decision  of  the  Swiss  nation  to 
maintain  her  freedom  and  independ¬ 
ence  as  a  democracy. 
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The  usefulness  of  the  book  is  in¬ 
creased  by  statistical  information  and 
several  good  maps. — H.  C.  Lade  wig. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

*  Pierre  Dehillotte.  Gestapo.  Paris. 

Payot.  1940.  213  octavo  pages.  20 
francs.  —  Dehillotte  was  in  Berlin, 
Vienna  and  Prague  from  1932  till  1938 
as  correspondent  of  the  Journal  des  Di¬ 
bats.  He  was  thus  in  a  position  to  fol¬ 
low  the  fortunes  of  Germany  under  the 
Nazis  from  the  very  beginning  to  the 
days  of  “appeasement”  and  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  war.  He  became  persona 
non  grata  to  the  German  government 
and  found  it  discreet  to  leave  Germany 
rather  hurriedly,  which  unpleasantness 
may  account  in  some  measure  for  a 
touch  of  bitterness  that  creeps  now  and 
then  into  his  usually  objective  presenta¬ 
tion  of  facts.  His  book  is  never  violent 
propaganda.  There  is  no  indignant 
rhetoric  and  no  innuendo.  Every  page  is 
lined  with  names  and  dates  and  deH- 
nite  statistics.  There  are  few  presenta¬ 
tions  of  moot  questions  nowadays  which 
can  be  read  with  the  assurance  that 
we  are  not  wasting  our  time  with  irre¬ 
sponsible  and  tricky  special  pleading. 
M.  Dehillotte’s  history  of  the  Gestapo 
is  not  only  the  first  extensive  work  on 
the  subject.  It  is  so  quiet  and  reason¬ 
able  and  cautiously  documented  that  it 
inspires  confidence.  And  it  is  a  damn¬ 
ing  indictment  of  Nazi  cruelty  and 
cunning. — HJC.B. 

^  Georges  Duhamel.  Positions  Fran- 
faises,  Chroniques  de  I’ Annie  1939. 
Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1940.  207 
pages.  17  francs. — De  Profundisl  Sad 
and  strange,  at  this  hour,  to  read  the 
notes  of  yesteryear  by  a  colleague  of 
P^tain  and  Weygand  in  the  French 
Academy.  Defence  of  liberty  and  inter¬ 
national  decency;  loyalty  to  English  al¬ 
lies;  perfect  unanimity  of  the  French 
in  their  will  to  fight  or  die,  and  never 
to  surrender;  irreconcilable  opposition 
to  dictatorship.  .  .  “Nous  avons  change 


tout  cela.  .  .”  Duhamel  should  be 
court-martialled,  as  Riom  is  too  good 
for  mere  writers. 

Duhamel  is  still  “old  France”  and 
“tout  petit  bourgeois”  in  his  outlodt 
and  sympathies;  he  rejoices  over  the 
excessive  and  absurd  subdivision  of 
French  farm  lands — narrow  strips  here 
and  there,  odds  and  ends,  enclaves, 
which  owners  stubbornly  refuse  to  sell, 
merge  or  exchange.  If  this  be  indi¬ 
vidualism,  its  chances  of  survival  are 
slender.  As  usual  with  Duhamel,  very 
human  in  spirit,  moderate  in  tone, 
quietly  effective  in  style:  the  France 
and  the  French  we  criticized  without 
mercy,  and  loved.  Above  all,  a  docu¬ 
ment  of  dramatic  interest.  —  Albert 
Guirard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Abb^  Eugene  Labelle.  Fridiric 
Ozanam,  Message  d'un  voyant.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Bloud  &  Gay.  1939.  190  pages.— 
A  collection  of  excerpts  from  the  cor¬ 
respondence  and  other  writings  of  Fre¬ 
deric  Ozanam  (1813-1853),  staunch 
Catholic,  writer  and  historian,  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  Sorbonne,  annotated  and 
expounded  by  the  compiler.  The  selec¬ 
tions  are  largely  moral  precepts  and 
practical  suggestions  for  every-day  life, 
bearing  particularly  on  social  problems. 
Ozanam  was  particularly  interested  in 
Socialism  and  traced  its  development 
and  influence,  all  possible  results  and 
by-products  of  the  doctrine,  especially 
as  it  affects  Catholicism  in  France.  In 
opposition  to  radical  socialism,  Fr^eric 
Ozanam  advocates  Christian  democra¬ 
cy.  His  evaluation  of  the  French  and 
German  cultures  is  epigrammatic,  “Le 
genie  de  la  France,  e’est  le  pros^lytisme; 
e’est  la  propagation  de  la  pensfe. . . . 
Le  g^nie  germanique,  e’est  la  conquctc, 
e’est  I’invasion,  I’^tablissement  territo¬ 
rial.” —  Tatiana  W.  Boldyreff.  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan. 

*  Dr.  Jacques  Parisot  and  Dr.  Ga¬ 
briel  Richard.  Un  Pays  qui  s’aban- 
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donne  devant  un  danger  qui  grandit: 
tAlcool.  Nancy.  Editions  dc  la  Revue 
D’Hygiinc  et  de  M^decine  Sociales. 
1939.  39  pages. — The  first  half  of  the 
pamphlet  examines  the  prevalence  of 
the  use  of  intoxicants  in  France  and 
the  need  for  the  removal  of  this  evil. 
The  authors  then  recommend  a  mode 
of  alcohol  control  which  strongly  re¬ 
sembles  the  method  employed  by  Italy 
in  ridding  herself  of  the  alcohol  oc¬ 
topus.  A  heavy  tax  on  intoxicating 
beverages  provides  funds  for  advertising 
soft  drinks.  Fruit  juices,  milk  prod¬ 
ucts,  etc.,  may,  therefore,  replace  strong 
drink.  In  addition,  social  centers  can 
be  made  sufficiently  attractive  to  bring 
the  present  cabarets  into  disfavor.  This 
program  has  the  endorsement  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine. —  R.  Tyson 
Wycl(off.  Oklahoma  City. 

Cardinal  Verdier  —  R.  P.  Oswin 

Magrath  —  R.  Serene  —  Dr.  Sie 
Ch^ou  Kang  —  P.  Dodinh  —  Andre 
Sidobre  —  Claude  Nordey  —  Abbe  J. 
Leclercq  —  P.  Jacobsen  —  Afranio 
Coutinho  —  H.  Labourer  —  L.  Sedar 
Senghor  —  P.  Mousset  —  Toxaburo 
Dan  —  R.  P.  Aupiais  —  R.  P.  La 
Farge  —  J.  Roumain  —  J.  Weulersse 
—  Dr.  Price  Mars  —  Jean  Canu  — 
H.  C.  Zacharias  —  Ren^  Grousset.  — 
UHomme  de  Couleur.  Paris.  Plon. 
1939.  382  pages.  30  francs.  —  In  this 
symposium  by  prominent  men  of  the 
white,  yellow  and  black  races,  the  griev¬ 
ances,  many  of  them  justified,  of  the 
colored  peoples  of  the  world  are  ex¬ 
posed,  and  their  equally  numerous 
achievements  and  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  nations  are  recounted.  The 
question  is  then:  What  is  the  present- 
day  relationship  of  the  three  races,  and 
how  can  it  be  improved?  It  is  evident 
that  a  universally  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  thorny  color  problem  has  not 
yet  been  found,  even  though  the  essen¬ 
tial  claim  of  all  peoples  to  life,  normal 
health,  liberty,  security,  personal  salva¬ 


tion,  and  the  right  to  found  a  family, 
have  been  generally  conceded.  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  especially  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  has  done  more  than 
individuals  and  nations  to  heal  the 
wounds  resulting  from  white  man’s 
arrogance.  What  remains  to  be  done 
can  be  achieved  only  through  more 
sincere  co-operation  and  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  much  uncalled-for  discrimina¬ 
tion. — Germaine  A.  Donoeh.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

^  Pierre  Bernus.  Le  Dossier  de  VA- 
gression  Allemande.  Paris.  Payot. 
1940.  238  pages.  22  francs. — A  good 
pedestrian  narrative,  without  any  spe¬ 
cial  insight,  of  the  well-known  series 
of  Hitler’s  acts  of  aggression  and  de¬ 
ceit.  It  begins  with  a  brief  survey  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Weimar  Re¬ 
public,  in  which  the  author  contends, 
mistakenly  we  believe,  that  Stresemann 
and  the  Reichswehr  leaders  of  that 
period  were  just  as  deceitful  and  secret¬ 
ly  aggressive  as  was  Hitler  later.  In 
this  account  of  Hitler’s  successive  ag¬ 
gressions  and  lies  after  1933  the  author 
cites  at  length  a  good  many  documents 
from  the  British  Blue  Book  and  the 
first  German  White  Book  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1939,  but  he  does  n<»t  appear  to 
have  used  the  much  more  complete 
second  German  White  Book  published 
in  December  following,  though  he 
mentions  its  existence  on  the  last  page. 
Nor  was  he  able  to  use  Sir  Nevile  Hen¬ 
derson’s  Failure  of  a  Mission.  A  long 
final  chapter  goes  over  the  material  in 
the  French  Yellow  Book,  which  evi- 
dendy  appeared  too  late  for  him  to  in¬ 
corporate  its  disclosures  at  the  proper 
logical  place  in  his  narrative. — Sidney 
B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

*  Henri  Danjou.  UHSrolque  Finlan- 
de.  {Visions  de  Guerre)  2  Ddcem- 
bre  1939-1  FSvrier  1940.  Paris.  Plon. 
1940.  251  pages. — Thus  far,  of  all  Eu¬ 
ropeans  the  Finnish  people  have  with- 
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stood  the  brute  force  of  totalitarianism 
more  successfully  and  spectacularly 
than  any  other;  the  saga  of  their  three 
and  one-half  months*  war  with  Russia 
is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  in 
modern  history.  M.  Danjou,  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Paris  Soir,  tells  his 
eight  weeks*  experiences  among  the 
amazing  Finns,  who  against  odds  of 
more  than  fifty  to  one,  withstood  every¬ 
thing  the  Russians  could  send  against 
them.  The  quiet  heroism  and  startling 
exploits  of  ski  troops  and  fighters  in 
the  line,  the  fortitude  with  which  the 
civilian  population  bore  the  crucifixion 
of  air  raids,  arc  described  in  simple  and 
stirring  prose.  Brilliant  sketches  of  the 
landscape,  of  the  Finnish  leaders,  of 
reindeer  drives  from  threatened  terri¬ 
tory,  brief  conversations  with  Russian 
prisoners  arc  scattered  through  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Danjou’s  visits  to  Helsinki,  the 
Karelian  front,  Petsamo,  and  Suomus- 
salmi.  The  appalling  inefficiency  and 
bad  morale  of  the  enemy,  the  lack  of 
shirts,  butter,  or  milk  among  the  Rus¬ 
sian  privates  in  terrible  bclow-zcro 
temperatures,  reveal  the  unmerciful 
tyranny  of  their  masters.  The  true  na¬ 
ture  of  Russian  Communism  today  is 
shown  by  many  slight  details;  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Party  had  the  best  of  every¬ 
thing,  including  gold  fillings  in  their 
teeth;  but  the  masses,  among  them 
women,  were  driven  like  cattle  against 
Finnish  mines  as  the  French  on  the 
Maginot  line  used  pigs  to  explode  Ger¬ 
man  mines.  Written  and  published  be¬ 
fore  the  fall  of  France,  it  should  have 
served  to  warn  French  leaders  and 
give  them  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  cour¬ 
age  a  democracy  needs  to  face  dicta¬ 
tors.  Sweden  has  now  fallen  into  the 
Nazi  orbit  as  surely  as  if  she  had  ac¬ 
tually  allowed  Allied  troops  and  sup¬ 
plies  to  cross  her  territory,  when  she 
might  have  turned  the  tide  of  battle 
for  Finland.  The  irony  of  Russia*s  at¬ 
tempt  to  “liberate**  the  Finns  by  bomb¬ 
ing  their  women  and  children  is  height¬ 


ened  by  the  fact  that  both  Lenin  and 
Stalin  once  took  refuge  in  Finland 
from  Tzarist  police.  Stalin  cannot  turn 
to  the  litdc  country  when  he  is  forced 
to  flee  again — from  Hitler. — L.  Robert 
Lind.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Marc-Andr6  Fabrc.  Vic  et  Mort  de 
la  Commune  1871.  Paris.  Hachette. 
1939.  253  pages.  20  francs. — In  1937 
Marc-Andre  Fabrc  published  Les  Dro¬ 
mes  de  la  Commune,  which  in  1938  re¬ 
ceived  the  Rrix  Gobert  of  the  Acadimie 
Franfaise,  covering  in  detail  the  facts 
and  events  of  the  Commune  of  1871; 
and  in  this  book  he  returns  to  the  same 
subject  but  only  to  discuss  the  causes 
and  the  background  of  the  life  and 
failure  of  this  uprising.  The  writer  has 
dug  deeply  into  the  archives  of  the 
Armde  de  Versailles  at  the  Ministbre  de 
la  Guerre.  His  work  is  again  well- 
documented  and  is  a  notable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  rather  meager  history  of 
this  bloody  uprising. — Pieter  H.  KoUe- 
wijn.  Wilmington,  California. 

^  Helene  Foure  -  Scltcr.  Gallipolis, 
Histoire  de  V itablissement  de  cinq 
cents  Franfais  dans  la  vallee  de  tOhio 
d  la  fin  du  XVllle  siecle.  Paris,  jouve. 
1939.  210  pages. — A  history  of  the  first 
French  setdement  in  Ohio,  relating  the 
hardships  endured  by  500  honest,  pa¬ 
tient  and  courageous  Frenchmen  who, 
duped  in  Paris  into  buying  lands  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  by  the  Scioto  Co.,  sailed 
for  America,  landed  in  Alexandria,  Va., 
in  May  1790,  and  arrived  at  last  at 
their  destination,  Gallipolis  (the  city  of 
the  Gauls  in  which  were  to  flourish  the 
virtues  of  the  ancestors)  on  the  17th 
of  October  1790  only  to  discover, 
among  many  disappointments,  that 
they  did  not  own  the  land  which  they 
had  bought  in  good  faith  in  Paris.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  colony  was 
composed  of  many  noblemen  and  well- 
to-do  artisans:  doctors,  artists,  wig 
makers,  carriage  makers,  goldsmiths, 
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silversmiths,  confectioners,  dancing  and 
fencing  masters,  most  of  them  men  of 
culture  and  breeding. 

There  are  four  appendices  repro¬ 
ducing  original  documents:  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  a  map  of  lands  owned  by  the 
Scioto  company  (1787),  an  announce¬ 
ment  to  prospective  land  owners 
(1789),  a  pamphlet;  Le  Nouveau  Mis- 
sissipi  ou  les  dangers  d'habiter  les  bords 
du  Scioto  (1790)  and  a  letter  refuting 
the  attacks  of  the  above  pamphlet. 

A  document  of  historic  and  literary 
value. — /.  Henri  Atniel.  University  of 
Alabama. 

^  Marcel  Fran^on.  Notes  sur  Vesthi- 
tique  de  la  femme  au  XVIbme  sii- 
cle.  Cambridge.  Harvard  University 
Press.  1939.  195  pages. — Though  their 
women  were  dark-haired,  the  female 
ideal  of  the  Romanic  peoples  through¬ 
out  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages  was 
the  woman  with  fair  hair  and  blue 
eyes.  However,  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  woman  with  dark  hair  and 
eyes  enters  the  aristocratic  poetry  of 
France  and  England.  The  author  illus¬ 
trates  this  fact  by  a  large  number  of 
examples  showing  that  this  female  type 
came  from  the  folk-songs.  He  explains 
the  change  of  ideal  by  the  change  in 
the  social  structure  of  France  and  by 
the  influence  of  Humanism,  the  Re¬ 
naissance  and  the  Reformation.  The 
sociological  remarks  show  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  literature  and  an  in¬ 
dependent  judgment.  An  appendix 
contains  interesting  details  about  Hu¬ 
manism,  The  Song  “ Allegez-moy The 
Brown-Haired  Maiden,  The  Ideal 
Woman  in  Ancient  Greece,  etc.  The 
style  is  fluid  and  elegant. — Hans  Carl 
Ladewig.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

*  Jean-Louis  Ferret.  La  Finlande  en 
Guerre.  Paris.  Payot.  1940.  212 
pages.  24  francs.  —  The  author,  a 
French  Swiss  by  birth,  was  for  twenty 
years  professor  of  French  at  the  Uni¬ 


versity  of  Helsinki.  He  made  the  first 
metrical  translation  into  Frtrnch  of  the 
Finnish  national  epic,  Kalevala,  trans¬ 
lated  several  other  Finnish  works,  and 
is  the  author  of  a  French-Finnish  dic¬ 
tionary  and  various  volumes  on  Fin¬ 
land.  Forced  by  the  Soviet  War  to 
leave  Helsinki  on  December  4,  1939, 
he  wrote  the  present  volume  during 
the  first  two  months  of  the  desperate 
struggle,  in  order  to  arouse  sympathy 
and  help  for  the  country  which  had 
become  his  second  fatherland.  The 
first  part  is  a  glowingly  enthusiastic 
sketch  of  the  development  of  Finland, 
chiefly  its  struggle  for  independence 
during  the  World  War  and  its  peace¬ 
ful  and  prosperous  growth  from  1919 
to  1939.  The  second  part  sketches 
the  perfidious  Soviet  negotiations  and 
sudden  attack,  and  the  first  two  months 
of  the  war.  M.  Ferret  was  an  eye¬ 
witness  only  during  the  first  few  days. 
Most  of  his  narrative,  written  hastily 
to  describe  the  events  of  December  and 
January,  is  apparently  based  on  news¬ 
paper  reports.  It  therefore  lacks  preci¬ 
sion  and  careful  organization,  and  it 
closes  before  the  heroic  Finnish  resis¬ 
tance  had  reached  its  tragic  end. — 
Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

*  Louis  Reau.  UEurope  fran^aise  au 
sibcle  des  lumihres.  Paris.  Albin  Mi¬ 
chel.  1939.  481  pages.  2  maps.  32  plates. 
— A  very  complete,  detailed  and  schol¬ 
arly  work.  Presents  a  rational  and 
largely  unprejudiced  history  of  the  rise 
and  wane  of  Gallicism.  With  hun¬ 
dreds  of  carefully  documented  exam¬ 
ples,  the  book  treats  every  aspect  of 
French  culture:  language,  literature,  ar¬ 
chitecture,  sculpture,  painting,  eti¬ 
quette,  etc.,  the  treatment  being  further 
divided  by  countries.  There  is  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  causes  of  the  growth 
of  the  French  influence.  Then  the 
causes  of  its  decline  are  taken  up  under 
two  heads,  Gallophobia  and  Anglo¬ 
mania.  Last  comes  a  discussion  of  the 
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continuation  of  French  hegemony  un¬ 
der  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire, 
and  an  interesting  little  chapter  on 
“Universalism  and  Nationalism.”  The 
scope  of  the  book  is  broader  than  the 
tide  indicates,  for  it  includes  much 
material  on  the  seventeenth  and  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries  and  some  information 
on  the  French  ascendency  outside  of 
Europe.  R^u  writes  clearly  and 
brightly,  but  the  endless  alignment  of 
detail  may  dre  the  casual  reader. 
Serious  students  of  history  or  culture 
will  Bnd  the  book  a  mine  of  informa¬ 
tion. — Donald  W.  Peters.  Norman,  Ok¬ 
lahoma. 

*  Bernard  Amondru.  Ignace  de  Loy¬ 
ola.  Paris.  La  Bonne  Presse.  1939. 

267  pages.  —  Volume  19  in  the  series 
Idialistes  et  Animateurs.  The  author 
states  in  his  preface  that  he  has  merely 
prepared  a  r6sum6  of  former  studies 
of  Loyola  and  of  the  Jesuits  by  Brou, 
Dudon,  and  Clair.  His  purpose  is  to 
present  a  popular  biography  which  may 
inspire  readers  to  imitate  Loyola.  He 
portrays  the  saint  as  a  maitre  d'hirdis- 
me,  capable  of  making  heroic  effort 
when  confronted  with  physical  hard¬ 
ship,  and  a  real  example  for  us  all  in 
his  heroic  moral  struggles.  The  style 
is  uninteresting,  somewhat  heavy,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  many  citations  from  form¬ 
er  writers. — Leon  P.  Irvin.  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Gaston  Bachelard.  Lautriamont. 
Paris.  Jos6  Corti.  1939.  200  pages. 

20  francs. — ^From  the  impressive  list  of 
his  works,  Bachelard  must  be  a  uni¬ 
versal  genius  in  science  and  philosophy: 
who  knows?  the  Dr.  Gustave  Le  Bon  of 
our  days?  Psycho-analytical  literary 
study  of  the  Franco-Uruguayan  poet 
Isidore  Ducasse  (1846-1870),  ^mte  de 
Lautreamont,  author  of  weird  prose 
poems,  Chants  de  Maldoror.  Voted 
crazy  by  the  few  who  read  them;  later 
discovered  and  promoted,  like  Hcg6- 


sippe  Simon,  to  the  rank  of  “forerun¬ 
ner,”  with  (but  a  long  way  behind) 
Baudelaire  and  Rimbaud.  Bachelard 
insists  upon  “the  complex  of  pure  ag¬ 
gression” — ^nothing  passive  in  Ducas- 
se,  aggression  uncontaminated  (a  “fore¬ 
runner”  indeed  I);  and  on  the  “animal 
complex,”  the  self-identification  of  the 
poet  with  the  beast  of  prey.  Compares 
his  menagerie  with  Leconte  de  Lisle, 
and  with  H.  G.  Well’s  nightmare.  The 
Island  of  Dr.  Moreau.  Should  have 
mentioned  Moby  Dicl(,  and  Hugo’s 
octopus  in  Toilers  of  the  Sea.  You 
can’t  escape  Hugo:  Out-Ducasses  Du¬ 
casse,  out-Rimbauds  Rimbaud,  out-Bau- 
delaires  Baudelaire,  out-Prudhommes 
Prudhomme  (both  Joseph  and  Sully), 
and  in  addition  is  Hugo.  Curious  mix¬ 
ture  in  Bachelard  of  extreme,  virulent 
impressionism  and  scientific  jargon.  Un¬ 
safe,  but  interesting. — Albert  Guhard. 
Stanford  University. 

*  Louis  Picrard.  La  vie  tragique  de 
Vincent  Van  Gogh.  Nouvelle  Edi¬ 
tion.  Paris.  Correa.  1939.  39  francs.— 
The  recent  vogue  of  biography  has  en¬ 
couraged  a  facile,  careless  literature 
which  accumulates  facts  and  dates  with¬ 
out  any  real  comprehension  of  the  au¬ 
thor  studied  or  of  the  period  in  which 
it  was  his  fate  to  labor.  But  along  with 
these  valueless  compilations  we  arc 
now  and  then  favored  with  the  work 
which  is  essential  for  the  focusing  of 
a  figure  who,  in  addition  to  his  in¬ 
dividual  interest,  typifies  the  struggle 
to  impose  some  specific  aesthetic  norm. 
This  is  true  of  Louis  Pi6rard’s  magnif¬ 
icent  biography.  The  gifted  Van  Gogh 
lives  in  the  pages  of  this  book  with  all 
the  dramatic  power  of  his  strange,  suf¬ 
fering  life,  worthy  of  a  poem  by  Bau¬ 
delaire.  The  beginnings  of  his  artistic 
career,  his  struggles,  his  friendship 
with  Gauguin,  the  painter  of  Tahiti,  his 
madness  and  his  suicide,  all  this  palpi¬ 
tates  in  the  pages  of  a  book  which  is 
indispensable  to  anyone  who  wishes  to 
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study  the  work  and  soul  of  Van  Gogh 
with  any  degree  of  thoroughness.  Pi^- 
rard  thus  becomes  the  great  biographer 
of  the  tragic  painter,  just  as  Eugene 
Cr^pet  is  the  great  biographer  of  Bau¬ 
delaire. — The  book  has  excellent  repro¬ 
ductions  of  Van  Gogh  paintings  from 
his  beginnings  to  his  amplest  successes. 
—Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

Finland^.  Paris.  Horizons  de 

France.  1940.  195  pages.  —  The 
French  have  a  gift  for  publishing  in¬ 
expensive  well-written  picture  books 
about  other  lands,  as  is  illustrated  by 
this  volume.  Ten  specialists  have  col¬ 
laborated  in  as  many  essays  on  the 
geography,  history,  institutions,  lan¬ 
guages,  literature,  architecture,  sports, 
music,  art,  and  general  civilization  of 
Finland,  up-to-date  in  facts  and  com- 
petendy  done;  about  112  photographs 
amplify  the  text.  The  book  is  rounded 
off  with  a  stirring  preface  by  Georges 
Duhamel,  excerpts  from  the  diary  of  a 
Finnish  officer,  and  the  full  text  of 
Field  Marshal  Mannerheim’s  farewell 
to  his  soldiers,  March  14,  1940,  a  sim¬ 
ple  and  noble  document  that  will  rank 
with  the  most  famous  examples  of  this 
poignant  genre  and  may  be  favorably 
compared  with  Washington’s  Farewell 
Address.  This  fine  introduction  to 
Finnish  civilization  will  show  just  what 
the  Finns  have  been  fighting  to  pre¬ 
serve  from  their  barbarian  neighbors 
to  the  East:  one  of  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  social  organizations  in  Europe  and 
one  of  the  few  true  democracies  still 
in  existence  anywhere.  —  L.  Robert 
Lind.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  E.-F.  Gautier.  VAfrique  Blanche. 

Paris.  Artheme  Fayard.  1939.  353 
pages.  35  francs. — The  appearance  of 
this  book  in  the  series  GSographie  pour 
Tous  makes  one  wonder  what  a  non- 
popular  book  on  the  subject  of  North 
and  North-East  Africa  would  look  like 
if  M.  Gautier  wrote  it.  It  is  one  of  the 


most  complete  popular  presentations  of 
geographical,  ethnological  and  geo¬ 
physical  subjects  this  reviewer  has  ever 
encountered.  The  clarity  of  style  and 
the  conciseness  of  explanation  are 
greater  than  one  would  normally  ex¬ 
pect,  even  from  a  Frenchman,  and  in¬ 
dicate  complete  mastery  of  the  subject 
matter. 

White  Africa,  according  to  M.  Gau¬ 
tier,  comprises  that  Northern  and  East¬ 
ern  part  where  the  white  race  is  either 
predominant  or  original,  and  thus  in¬ 
cludes  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Anglo-Egyp- 
tian  Soudan,  Libya,  French  North 
Africa,  Algeria,  Tunisia  and  Morocco, 
which  regions  are  all  described  in  detail. 

If  our  American  readers’  interest  in 
non-fiction  is  actually  as  great  as  is 
often  reported,  some  American  pub¬ 
lisher  might  make  a  fair  profit  by  hav¬ 
ing  someone  write  popular  geographies 
of  this  type,  say,  for  the  Deep  South, 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  or  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  provided  he  can  find 
someone  as  capable  as  M.  Gautier. — 
Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Wilmington,  Cal¬ 
ifornia. 

*  Pierre  Henri  Pascal.  Promenades 
avec  File.  Dessins  de  Pierre  Leroy. 

Photographies  de  P.  H.  Pascal.  Paris. 
Editions  Chemins  Nouveaux.  1938.  112 
pages.  12  francs. — ^Well  thought-out  no¬ 
tations  of  keenly  felt  impressions  on  a 
sight-seeing  trip  h  deux  through  Eng¬ 
land,  Italy,  Provence  and  Corsica.  An 
attractive  touch,  a  honeymoon  mood. 
Light  sketches,  occasionally  pensive,  but 
for  the  most  part  nonchalandy  casual, 
unencumbered  by  unnecessary  catalog¬ 
uing  of  details.  Fresh,  pleasant  enter¬ 
tainment. — Tatiana  W.  Boldyreff.  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek,  Michigan. 

*  Henri  Pourrat.  Ceux  d’ Auvergne. 
Paris.  Michel.  1939.  249  pages.  18 

francs. — The  reputation  of  the  Auver- 
gnat  among  the  inhabitants  of  other 
provinces  is  not  always  an  enviable  one. 
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Like  the  “Arkansawyer,”  he  is  used  as 
the  epitome  of  backwardness  and  rural- 
ity.  Henri  Pourrat,  however,  finds  in 
him  many  admirable  and  endearing 
qualities.  His  book  might  be  written 
about  almost  any  province  of  France; 
the  rapidly  disappearing  old  customs, 
the  superstitions,  and  the  combination 
of  ignorance  and  native  shrewdness  are 
characteristic  of  any  peasant  popula¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  brief  allusions  to  exam¬ 
ples  of  these  characteristics  which  give 
the  book  color  and  personality — but 
they  are  all  too  brief  and  few.— O/iVr 
Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  (Abbe)  Ed.  Coutan.  Ma  Soeur  Sa¬ 
bine.  Paris.  Bloud  et  Gay.  1939.  260 

pages.  20.70  francs. — The  Dominican 
order  was  restored  to  France  a  century 
ago  by  Lacordaire;  the  revival  of  Tho- 
mism  represented  today  by  such  men  as 
Maritain  and  Gilson  has  seen  the  order 
rise  to  a  dominant  position  in  modern 
French  Catholicism.  Sr.  Sabine  en¬ 
tered  the  Dominican  monastery  at 
Etrepagny  in  1927,  took  her  final  vows 
in  1931  and  died  of  pneumonia  two 
years  later.  Her  short  life,  rising  slow¬ 
ly  and  simply  to  a  climax  of  mystic 
adoration,  and  the  manner  of  her  pass¬ 
ing,  are  reminiscent  of  Ste.  H61^ne  de 
Lisieux.  This  biography,  simply  and 
unaffectedly  told,  places  her  in  the  great 
tradition  of  French  mysticism,  that  of 
the  gradual  and  disciplined  ascension 
toward  the  radiant  joy  of  divine  Love. 
Fr.  Coutan  emphasizes  the  simpler 
joys  of  his  sister’s  life  in  accordance 
with  Pascal’s  dictum  on  Plato  and  Aris¬ 
totle:  “C’6taient  des  gens  honn£tes,  et, 
comme  les  autres,  riaient  avec  leurs 
amis”.  —  Alfred  Galpin.  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

*  Georges  Ageorges,  etc.  Manuel  de  la 
littirature  catholique.  Paris.  Spes. 

1939.  490  pages.  25  francs. — The  use¬ 
fulness  of  this  “Manual  of  Catholic 
Literature  in  France  from  1870  to  our 


day”  is  not  to  be  obscured.  Whatever 
may  have  been  true  in  centuries  im¬ 
mediately  past,  an  examination  of  this 
work  reveals  graphically  the  amazing 
renascence  of  the  French  Catholic  writ¬ 
er,  be  he  an  artist  who  is  a  Catholic, 
be  he  a  Catholic  whose  artwork  is  in¬ 
spired  direedy  by  his  faith.  This 
survey,  under  a  completely  changed 
editorship,  is  the  radically  revised  Vi¬ 
rion  of  another  manual  with  neariy 
the  same  ude  which  had  appeared  in 
1925  under  the  aegis  of  that  unique 
man,  the  late  Abb6  Bremond.  While 
in  every  way  readable  and  pracdcal, 
it  seems  to  have  the  flaw  often  charac¬ 
teristic  of  such  works,  an  overplus  of 
names  and  minors  merely  cited  and, 
at  most,  inadequately  developed.  But 
perhaps  the  most  serious  flaw  is  the 
inordinate  treatment  allotted  to  history, 
sacred  eloquence,  hagiography  and  plu- 
losophy  as  against  literature  proper. 
Only  one  hundred  of  the  four  hundred 
and  seventy  five  pages  are  devoted  to 
poetry,  the  theater,  and  fiction.  An  ab¬ 
surd  disproportion  in  a  book  callmg 
itself  a  literary  manual. — Felix  Giova- 
nelli.  Saint  Louis  University. 

*  Pierre  Mabille.  Le  Miroir  du  Mer- 
veilleux.  Paris.  Sagittaire.  1940.  30 
francs. — ^Dr.  Mabille  has  already  pub- 
blished  several  interesting  works  which 
attempt  a  synthesis  of  science  and  sur¬ 
realism.  His  new  treatise  is  a  study  of 
the  wonderful,  whether  in  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Deliv¬ 
ered,  the  miraculous  myths  of  primi¬ 
tive  peoples  and  ancient  civilizations  or 
in  the  texts  of  surrealist  poets.  He  inter¬ 
prets  this  persistent  taste,  in  folklore 
and  literature,  as  the  urge  towards  a 
better  world  in  which  our  present  limi¬ 
tations  no  longer  exist.  •  Pragmatically 
inclined,  he  accepts  these  beliefs  be¬ 
cause  they  are  current  and  because  they 
are  symptomatic  of  certain  permanent 
features  of  man’s  soul  or  intelligence; 
he  is  not  concerned  with  investigating 
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the  tactual  foundations  which  might 
justify  such  beliefs  and  tastes,  but 
rather  with  indicating  their  psycho¬ 
logical  foundations. 

Pierre  Mabille  is  conscious  of  the 
long  neoplatonic  and  gnostic  tradition 
which  he  now  revives.  All  those  who 
arc  interested  in  the  history  of  ideas 
will  enjoy  this  surrealist  incarnation  of 
eternal  beliefs  and  the  well<hosen  an¬ 
thology  of  marvelous  texts,  ranging 
from  Plato  and  Chretien  de  Troyes  to 
ancient  Mexican  and  African  mythol¬ 
ogy,  which  cleverly  illustrate  Mabille’s 
arguments.  Le  Miroir  du  Merveilleux, 
with  its  hne  writing  and  subtle  reason¬ 
ing,  naturally  deserves  a  place,  in  the 
history  of  aesthetics,  after  the  works  of 
Tasso,  Jean  Paul,  Goethe,  Coleridge 
and  others  who  have  studied  this  prob¬ 
lem.  Yet  the  reader  is  left  with  the 
desire  to  know  how  man  invents  these 
strange  tales:  a  question  which  psycho¬ 
analysis  alone  might  answer. — 'Edouard 
Roditi.  University  of  California. 

Andre  Rousseaux.  Literature  du 

vingteme  sihcle.  Second  series.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Albin  Michel.  1939.  271  pages.  18 
francs. — Andre  Rousseaux  is  one  of  the 
most  penetrating  critics  of  the  genera¬ 
tion.  He  is  too  fond  of  a  difficult  type 
of  total-recall  sentence  pinned  together 
by  a  “dis-je”  or  two,  he  is  sometimes 
a  litde  over-subde  for  human  nature’s 
daily  food,  and  he  has  hobbies,  one  of 
which  is  to  tax  almost  every  shade  of 
idealism  with  Catharism.  But  he  never 
writes  an  essay  that  doesn’t  say  some¬ 
thing  original  and  important.  In  this 
volume  he  deals  with  Colette,  Francis 
Carco,  Georges  Duhamel,  Jules  Re¬ 
mains,  Andr^  Malraux,  Julien  Green, 
Paul  Valery,  Francis  Jammes,  Paul 
Claudel,  Jean  Giraudoux,  Francois 
Mauriac,  and  a  few  more,  ending  with 
Charles  Maurras,  to  whose  philosophy 
he  devotes  a  fifth  of  the  whole  volume 
•—a  much  less  profitable  part,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  one  reader  whose 


bump  of  metaphysics  is  no  Mount 
Everest,  than  the  brilliant  litde  papers 
on  Colette,  Thibaudet,  and  Valery  Lar- 
baud.  Andr^  Rousseaux,  in  the  phrase 
of  Ernest  Seilliire,  is  a  “philosophe 
averti,”  but  he  is  also,  and  fortunately, 
a  swift,  inspired  phrase-maker.  —  The 
earlier  volume  of  this  series  was  very 
jusdy  crowned  by  the  Academy. — H. 
K.  L. 

*  Albert-Marie  Schmidt.  La  PoSsie 
scientifique  en  France  au  seiziime 
sihcle.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1938.  377 
pages.  60  francs. — Schmidt’s  book  is 
of  value  on  at  least  two  scores;  it  opens 
up  a  relatively  unexplored  sector  of 
French  poetry,  and  it  encourages  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  wider  problem  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  scientific  knowledge  and  poetic 
creation. 

Some  of  the  poets  treated  are  well- 
known:  Maurice  Sceve,  Ronsard,  Du 
Bartas,  Agrippa  d’Aubign6.  On  these 
Schmidt’s  new  point  of  view  in  many 
cases  revises  previous  conceptions.  He 
reveals  to  us  an  unfamiliar  Ronsard,  as 
much  at  home  evoking  Daimons  and 
theorizing  about  meteors  and  alchemy, 
as  in  singing  of  wine  and  roses.  He 
adduces  some  essential  evidence  on  the 
enigmatic  and  intriguing  figure  of 
Maurice  Sc^ve,  whose  Microcosmos,  of 
all  this  scientific  verse,  most  nearly  at¬ 
tains  the  stature  of  genuine  poetry,  and 
shows  Scive  to  be  a  belated  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  earlier  humanism. 

A  host  of  now-obscure  versifiers  rub 
shoulders  with  these  more  illustrious 
names;  Jacques  Peletier  du  Mans,  au¬ 
thor  of  an  important  Art  poStique  as 
well  as  of  many  poems  of  pseudo-scien¬ 
tific  inspiration;  Isaac  Habert,  laureate 
of  meteors;  Sc6vole  de  Sainte-Marthe, 
humanistic  imitator  of  Italian  Neo- 
Latin  Poets;  Jean-£douard  du  Monin, 
Wunderkind  and  perpetrator  of  a  long 
and  unreadable  Uranologie  ou  le  del; 
Joseph  du  Chesne,  doughty  Calvinist 
polemist  and  official  poet  of  the  town 
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of  Geneva;  Bretonnayau,  a  doctor  who 
combined  strange,  pseudo-medical  lore 
with  a  splay-footed  lyricism;  and  the 
poet-alchemists,  Beroalde  de  Verville, 
Christofle  de  Gamon,  and  Clovis  Hes- 
teau  de  Nuysement. 

None  of  these  was  content  to  be  a 
poet  and  that  alone.  Literature  was 
but  one  of  the  multitudinous  interests 
which  packed  their  extraordinarily  ver¬ 
satile  lives,  and  their  versatility  was 
in  most  cases  their  undoing.  Few  of 
them  believed  that  the  literary  man 
should  not  aspire  to  be  at  the  same 
time  a  philosopher,  a  scientist,  a  polem- 
ist  and  a  warrior.  Consequently  much 
of  the  verse  which  Schmidt  analyzes  is 
marked  by  all  the  defects  of  amateur¬ 
ism;  these  men  were  doctors,  scholars, 
alchemists,  etc.,  and  only  incidentally 
poets.  They  are  the  combination  of 
the  savant  and  the  artist  —  and  the 
breed  is  not  usually  a  happy  one. 

Several  critics  have  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  poets  of  the  twentieth 
century  might  follow  the  example  of 
these  of  the  sixteenth,  and  go  to  the 
scientists  for  inspiration,  create  lyrics 
from  the  theory  of  relativity,  and  dis¬ 
course  in  meter  of  hormones  and  duct¬ 
less  glands.  The  results  of  Schmidt’s  in¬ 
vestigations,  however,  lead  to  more  nega¬ 
tive  conclusions.  In  the  first  place,  this 
po^sie  scientifique  very  rarely  attains 
to  poetic  competence;  and  secondly  it 
is  pseudo-scientific  rather  than  scientific. 
— J.  L.  Brown.  Catholic  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  John  Charpentier.  Fleurs  du  jardin 
lyrique;  anthologie  des  plus  beaux 
vers  franfois.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France. 
1940.  16.50  francs. — ^In  our  most  in¬ 
fluential  magazine  of  poetry,  it  was 
lately  asserted  that  “.  .  .French  poetry 
for  several  centuries  preceding  the 
Symbolists  had  been  notoriously  poor 
in  feeling  as  compared  with  English.” 
How  unfair  this  statement  is,  any  good 
conspectus  of  French  verse  soon  demon¬ 


strates.  The  new  collection  offered  by 
an  editor  of  the  Mercure  de  France  is 
both  charming  and  original  in  con¬ 
ception.  Neither  perfunctory  nor  or¬ 
thodox  is  this  fragrant  cluster  of  sep¬ 
arate  lines  of  verse,  gathered  frwn 
everywhere,  and  passing  the  anthdo- 
gist’s  muster  only  if  intrinsically  mem¬ 
orable.  The  selections  rarely  exceed 
three  lines;  most  of  them  have  only  one. 
“Sois  sage,  6  ma  douleur,  et  tiens-toi 
plus  tranquille”  (Baudelaire);  “L’a- 
mour  est  seul,  d^sarmd,  nu  et  tendre” 
(Charles  d’Orl6ans);  “Je  cherche  le  si¬ 
lence  et  la  nuit  pour  pleurer”  (Corneil¬ 
le);  etc. 

About  1,100  fragments  are  arranged 
alphabetically  under  Truth  and  Beau¬ 
ty;  Woman  and  Love;  Music;  and 
twelve  other  groupings.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  is  suggestive,  enhancing  neigh¬ 
boring  verses  peculiarly  by  “interani¬ 
mation.” 

With  the  twentieth  century  orthog¬ 
raphy  and  the  liberal  space  accorded 
Baudelaire,  Musset,  Hugo  and  Mallar- 
mc,  the  reviewer  was  pleased.  Less  so 
with  the  weakness  occasionally  shown 
for  insipid  apothegms  and  surprise 
thrusts.  Nevertheless,  most  of  the 
choices  register,  and  establish  anew 
that  “le  Fran^ais  a  bien  la  t6te  lyrique.” 
— Joseph  Franl^.  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia. 

*  Francois  Denoeu.  P6ch6s  de  Jeu- 
nesse.  Paris.  Mora.  1939.  91  pages. 
— ^Fran^ois  Denoeu’s  indignant  anti¬ 
war  novel  La  Vierge  aux  Yeux  de  Feu 
(1933)  was  reviewed  in  our  Volume 
VII,  at  page  456.  His  droll  little  Mor¬ 
occo  story  Beau-Poil  au  Maroc  (1939) 
is  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  number. 
He  has  also  published  text-books  and 
works  of  scholarship  (he  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  Dartmouth  College  for 
some  ten  years).  All  his  creative  work, 
fiction  and  verse,  is  based  on  his  own 
experiences,  and  all  his  work  shows 
Gallic  traits  of  grace  and  vivacity,  plus 
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a  careful  canniness  which  may  also  be 
characteristic  of  the  Frenchman — but 
there  is  a  recurrent  touch  of  bitterness 
which  would  be  natural  in  his  genera¬ 
tion  (he  was  born  in  1898): 

Mes  yeux  s’ouvraient  h  peine,  h  la  vie 
[belle  et  sauve 
Que  la  guerre,  sur  moi,  faisait  son  bond 

[defauve 

These  verses,  dating  from  his  sixteenth 
year  to  the  year  when  the  Hitler  shad¬ 
ow  first  fell  on  a  sorely  tried  world, 
run  a  wide  scale,  from  the  delicate  Au 
gant  porte-amour:  {Un  soir,  en  prome¬ 
nade,  la  jeune  fille  a  laissd  tomber  un 
gant:  on  le  cherche  en  vain.  Le  jeune 
homme  refait  le  chemin,  seul,  et  le  re- 
trouve.  II  le  renvoie  avec  une  strophe 
rouUe  dans  chaque  doigt)  and  the  airy 
pessimism  of  the  Ballade  d  un  dipldme 
dicrochS,  with  its  refrain 

Nous  te  tenons,  roi  sans  royaume! 

to  the  hopeless  Nous  sommes  les 
Marts: 

La  guerre  tue  Vesprit  aussi  bien  que  le 

[corps.  .  . 

Obus,  enterrez-nous,  car  nous  sommes 

[les  morts. 

Without  enthusiasm,  though  he  lost 
considerable  blood  and  gained  the 
Croix  de  Guerre,  M.  Denoeu  saw 
service  in  both  Great  Wars.  He  is  back 
at  his  Dartmouth  post,  let  us  hope  per- 
manendy.  War  did  not  kill  his  soul 
or  dampen  his  spirits  enduringly.  He 
is  looking  forward  to  the  end  of  this 
Hider-war,  which  will  enable  him  to 
complete  his  next  war-novel  in  peace. 
lOjaldl—R.  T.  H. 

*  F^lix  Rose.  Les  Grands  Lyriques 
anglais.  Paris.  Didier.  1940.  441 
pages.  7/6  net. — A  bilingual  anthol¬ 
ogy  which  offers  to  the  public  a  rep¬ 


resentative  selecdon  of  poems  of  great 
English  and  American  poets  frtxn 
Shakespeare  to  John  Mas^eld.  The 
author  was  aware  that  poetic  trans¬ 
lation,  at  its  best,  is  only  a  “second 
best.”  The  translator  would  fail  if  he 
remained  faithful  to  the  thought  of 
the  poet  and  sacrificed  the  rhythm  and 
the  harmony  of  the  poem.  To  the 
original  rhythm  must  correspond  a  new 
rhythm,  to  the  music  a  new  music  just 
as  melodious.  The  translator  must  find 
again  the  “6tat  d’jime”  of  the  poet. 
Translation,  according  to  Mr.  Rose,  is 
a  re-creation  and  an  interpretation.  It 
demands  intelligence,  sensitiveness, 
originality,  inspiration,  a  keen  ear  and 
tact.  Only  a  poet  can  translate  a  poet. 

There  are  139  poems  of  varying 
length,  all  published  in  their  integral 
text  (with  the  exception  of  four).  Par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  is  a  selection  of  13 
old  folk  songs  and  3  carols,  which  show 
the  naive  and  popular  art  of  old  Eng¬ 
land. 

Mr.  Rose  translates  sometimes  into 
verse,  sometimes  into  what  he  calls  “la 
langue  poctique.”  A  poet  himself,  he 
has  relied  on  his  own  inspiration  to 
guide  him  in  the  choice  of  his  words, 
rhythms  and  harmonies.  At  times,  he 
omits  English  words  or  slighdy  modi¬ 
fies  the  text,  because  of  the  limitations 
of  verse,  but  always,  he  tries  to  keep 
the  qualities  of  the  poem:  thought, 
movement,  music  and  color. 

This  bilingual  anthology  deserves 
the  highest  praise. — J.  Henri  Amiel. 
University  of  Alabama. 

^  Paul  Claudel.  Jeanne  d‘Arc  au  bd- 
cher.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1939.  94 
pages.  12  francs. — The  eleven  scenes 
of  this  “oratorio  dramatique”  are  a 
scries  of  brief  allegorical  pictures  of 
the  passion  of  Jeanne  d’Arc.  Rather 
than  the  culmination  of  a  heroic  life, 
Claudel  regards  Jeanne’s  condemnation 
and  death  as  her  initial  step  in  the 
process  of  beatification.  The  scenes 
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have  little  continuity  or  relationship, 
but  all  lead  definitely  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Jeanne’s  sainthood  and  the 
refutation  of  her  accusers.  The  piece 
was  written  for  Ida  Rubinstein  as 
Jeanne,  and  was  presented  on  May  6, 
1939,  with  music  by  Arthur  Honeg¬ 
ger. — Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma. 

^  Andre  Armandy.  Le  Chantier  des 
Rives.  Paris.  Plon.  1940.  245  pages. 
21  francs. — The  best  way  of  acquiring 
a  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  is  to  read,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
some  easy,  entertaining,  exciting  nar¬ 
rative,  such  as  one  of  the  Dumas  ro¬ 
mances.  This  detective  story  would 
serve  the  same  purpose  very  well  in¬ 
deed.  As  literature,  it  is  above  the  Ga- 
boriau  and  Gaston  Leroux  level;  it 
shows  no  trace  of  the  sophistication 
found  in  Maurice  E>ekobra  and  Pierre 
Benoit  (de  I’Acadcmie  Fran^aise). 
TTiere  is  no  lack  of  humor,  neither 
cheap  nor  forced.  The  setting  is  South 
Africa,  chiefly  Natal.  It  sounds  con¬ 
vincing,  and  we  arc  told  that  the  author 
is  a  “colonial”  and  a  great  traveler. 
However  the  local  coloring  is  not  ob¬ 
trusive.  The  bits  of  English  arc  usu¬ 
ally  right:  not  a  common  achievement 
in  popular  Action.  But  “Bodykins!” 
(sic)  is  rather  too  Elizabethan  an  ex¬ 
pletive  for  a  modern  Britisher:  perhaps 
South  Africans  are  addicted  to  ar¬ 
chaisms.^  And  “Dreams  Stocks”  seems 
to  me  a  poor  rendering  for  “Lc  Chan- 
tier  dcs  R^ves”  (Dream  Factory,  or 
The  Workshop  of  Dreams”). — Albert 
Guirard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Marcel  Aymc.  Le  Boeuf  clandes- 
tin.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1939.  221  pa¬ 
ges.  18  francs. — The  secret  steaks  with 
which  M.  Berthaud  breaks  his  vegeta¬ 
rian  regime  arc  the  symbol  of  the  more 
or  less  suppressed  desires  of  his  entire 
circle  of  friends  and  relatives.  His 
daughter  wishes  to,  and  docs,  marry 


a  solid  and  sensible  young  engineer, 
but  she  is  secredy  enamoured  of  a 
pretty  but  useless  young  man  of  her 
acquaintance.  The  solid  young  min¬ 
ing  engineer  diverts  himself  by  wear¬ 
ing  a  monocle,  which  he  fondly  hopes 
will  help  him  forget  his  troubles.  Since 
his  chief  trouble  is  the  fear  that  Ro- 
berte  will  not  have  him,  both  fear  and 
monocle  disappear  at  their  marriage. 
A  good  many  of  the  problems  of  this 
group  of  middle  class  people  arc  solved 
by  marriage — not  love:  even  that  of 
M.  Berthaud,  who,  having  married  off 
the  only  witness  to  his  hypocrisy,  rents 
a  studio  where  he  can  go  and  cat  s(di- 
tary  steaks  to  his  heart’s  content.  One 
gathers  that  it  is  not  the  steak  for 
which  his  soul  cries  out,  but  the  sdi- 
tude — and  in  view  of  his  associates, 
who  can  blame  him.?  —  Olive  Hawes. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Marie  Barr^rc-Aflre.  Le  Balcon  sur 
le  Disert.  Paris.  Maison  dc  la  Bonne 
Prcssc.  1938.  203  pages.  9  francs. — \ 
simple  talc,  with  obvious  moral  and 
religious  implications.  A  young  woman 
has  come  under  the  fascination  of  an 
unscrupulous  but  seductive  lady-killer— 
a  writer.  Her  husband,  an  army  offi¬ 
cer,  in  order-  to  rescue  her,  asks  for 
transfer  to  an  outpost  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Adas  Mountains.  The  two  little 
daughters  arc  left  behind  on  the  Afri¬ 
can  coast,  at  school.  The  wife  is  rebel¬ 
lious  and  lonely.  Gradually,  however, 
the  spell  of  the  desert,  seen  from  her 
balcony,  and  the  wholesome  compan¬ 
ionship  fortunately  available  in  the  tiny 
colony,  together  with  the  steadfastness 
of  her  husband  and  the  discovery  that 
the  seductive  writer  is  false,  begin  to 
work  her  cure.  When  the  husband  is 
sent  on  a  dangerous  mission  and  is 
wounded,  she  discovers  her  love  for 
him.  A  new  future  opens  before  them. 

There  arc  good  descriptions  of  life  in 
the  outpost  community  and  of  the 
desert  round  about. — Agnes  R.  Riddell. 
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Wheaton  College,  Norton,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

K  Francois  Bonjean.  Confidences 
d’une  Fille  de  la  Nuh.  Paris.  Edi¬ 
tions  du  Sablier.  1939.  286  pages.  21 
francs. — ^Feminine  courage,  even  when 
opposed  by  Moroccan  custom  and  Mo¬ 
hammedan  law,  upholds  successfully 
the  thesis  that  “L’ Amour  ne  doit  pas 
^e  autre  chose  que  Tamour.”  Malika, 
in  love  with  Sidi  Abdallah,  is  forced 
by  her  father  to  marry  selfish  Chaoui. 
Her  long  period  of  unhappiness  and 
her  divorce,  together  with  the  many 
traps  set  for  her  by  her  father  and 
Chaoui,  mold  her  character  and  make 
her  a  fitting  mate  for  pious  Abdallah. 
The  story  holds  the  interest  not  only 
for  its  exciting  oriental  intrigue  but  for 
the  exotic  picture  it  presents  of  Moroc¬ 
can  daily  life,  superstitions,  traditions, 
viewpoints,  and  mores.  —  R.  Tyson 
Wycl^off.  Oklahoma  City. 

*  Henry  Bordeaux.  Crimes  involon- 
taires.  Paris.  Plon.  1940.  246  pages. 
20  francs. — A  collection  of  three  short 
stories,  the  first  of  which,  Marie  Ra- 
velle,  empoisonneuse ,  assumes  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  a  short  novel.  Not  unlike 
Stendhal,  who  seeks  le  petit  fait  vrai, 
and  Alexandre  Dumas  fils,  who  under¬ 
takes  a  crusade  for  repented  Magda- 
Icnes,  Paul  Bourget  searches  deep  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  human  heart  and 
shows  a  profound  pity  for  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  creature  who  has  been  unjusdy 
accused  of  attempting  to  poison  her 
husband.  A  victim  of  the  deceit  of  a 
rival,  the  mediocrity  of  her  lawyer,  the 
stupidity  of  her  would-be  accomplice,  a 
professor  of  philosophy,  the  hatred  of 
the  prosecuting  attorney,  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  the  Court  and  the  lack  of  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  jurors,  she  is  sentenced  to 
ten  years  imprisonment.  In  Le  Parri¬ 
cide,  a  son  causes  the  death  of  his 
mother.  LTnfanticide  is  a  mercy  killing. 

Henry  Bordeaux  may  have  intended 


to  show  that  some  individuals  at  times 
intend  to  commit  crimes,  but  never 
perpetrate  them  {Marie  RaveUe,  empoi¬ 
sonneuse)  while  others,  urged  by  the 
best  intentions,  commit  acts  which  ap¬ 
pear  criminal  {Le  Parricide,  LTnfan¬ 
ticide.) 

One  reads  with  interest  and  emotion 
the  psychological  studies  of  these  cri- 
minels  involontaires. — J.  Henri  Amiel. 
University  of  Alabama. 

*  Roger  Chauvirc.  Cdcile  Vardoux. 
Paris.  Flammarion.  1938.  254  pages. 

18  francs. — The  story  of  an  old  maid 
at  that  most  unhappy  period  for  old 
maids,  the  turn  of  the  century.  Even 
after  renouncing  the  young  man  to 
whom  her  relatives  object,  the  poor 
girl  receives  from  them  no  more  than 
the  usual  scant  consideration  accorded 
to  poor  and  unmarried  female  rela¬ 
tives.  Her  independent  spirit  rebels  at 
the  unfairness  of  life,  but — another  in¬ 
stance  of  that  same  unfairness — there 
is  nothing  she  can  do  but  sulk.  And 
sulk  she  does,  becoming  progressively 
harder  to  live  with  as  her  naturally 
fine  disposition  becomes  soured  by  dis¬ 
couragement,  until,  in  her  old  age,  she 
finds  herself  in  a  position  to  turn  the 
tables  on  her  family.  In  some  indefin¬ 
able  way  she  is  reminiscent  of  Eug6nie 
Grandet. — Olive  Hawes.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

*  Alfred  Colling.  Demain,  rel&che. 
Paris.  Plon.  1939.  277  pages.  20 

francs. — These  imaginary  memoirs  of 
an  actress  in  a  Parisian  thSdtre  d' avant- 
garde  will  be  relished  by  those  fami¬ 
liar  with  their  background,  and  ap¬ 
parent  source,  in  contemporary  back- 
stage  gossip.  They  are  not  lacking  in 
diverting  detail  or  vividly  drawn  char¬ 
acters;  but  are  written  with  the  empty 
slickness  of  the  boulevardier.  The  nar¬ 
rator,  Denise  Argueyrolles,  is  one  of 
those  annoyingly  trivial  automatons 
which  arc  the  blight  of  boulevard  fie- 
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tion;  connect  each  of  her  glands  to  an 
electric  push-button  and  supply  your¬ 
self  with  adrenalin  and  you  could  con¬ 
trol  every  thought  and  passion  that 
directs  her.  If  M.  Colling  wished  to 
be  definitely  ironic  he  could  better  have 
depicted  Denise  in  a  third-person  narra¬ 
tion;  in  representing  herself  as  going 
through  life  on  round  heels  with  gap¬ 
ing  mouth  the  poor  girl  betrays  her 
futility  in  a  fashion  either  too  callous 
or  too  stupid  for  plausibility.  The  more 
vivid  touches  of  the  book  seem  drawn 
closely  from  recent  stage  chronicle,  as 
the  publisher’s  puff  hints  to  be  the  case 
with  the  director  Saunieres,  his  wife, 
and  the  cinema  directors  Sobolisky  and 
Alcide  Fleurat. — Alfred  Galpin.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 

*  Francois  Denoeu.  Beau-Poil  au 
Maroc.  Paris.  Les  Presses  Modernes. 

1939.  352  pages.  22  francs. — A  scries 
of  incidents  in  the  life  of  a  Frenchman 
enrolled  in  the  French  army  in  Moroc¬ 
co,  soon  after  the  World  War.  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  African  scene,  various  and 
brilliant,  as  well  as  an  account  of  army 
life.  The  troops  move  from  one  camp 
to  another,  having  occasional  brushes 
with  enemy  tribesmen.  Our  hero  falls 
in  love  with  a  French  dancer,  Jeanne, 
and  then  with  her  young  daughter, 
Nicole,  but  at  last  his  passion  for  the 
mother  prevails,  and  he  marries  her  at 
the  end  of  his  enlistment.  The  girl,  at 
first  broken-hearted,  becomes  recon¬ 
ciled  when  a  French  lieutenant  appears 
on  the  scene  in  the  nick  of  time.  Beau- 
Poil  and  his  bride  go  back  to  France, 
while  Nicole  remains  in  Morocco  with 
her  lieutenant.  All  ends  happily  in  this 
tale,  which  steers  its  course  through  the 
sunny  seas  of  humor  and  optimism. 
Good  light  reading. — Calvert  /.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

*  Robert  Francis.  L'Oie.  Paris.  Gal- 
limard.  1939.  237  pages. — Six  short 

fictional  sketches,  on  widely  varying 


themes,  make  up  this  entertaining  vol¬ 
ume  by  the  well-known  author  of  the 
Histoire  d‘une  famille  sous  la  Troisih 
me  RSpublique  cycle.  L'Oie  is  a  sort 
of  satirical  fable — with  discreet  polit¬ 
ical  and  social  implications — ^about  a 
goose  named  Isabelle.  A  more  elab¬ 
orate  satirical  fantasy,  Chacun  sa  place, 
concerns  a  young  barber  supply  store 
clerk  from  Paris  and  the  mayor  of  a 
provincial  town,  identical  in  appear¬ 
ance,  who  exchange  roles  for  a  time. 
Here  too  we  find  social  and  political 
implications  in  addition  to  the  psy¬ 
chological  theme.  Somewhat  more 
emotional  in  their  appeal  are  La  Fem¬ 
me  sans  tite,  dealing  with  the  young 
daughter  of  wealthy  Russian  imigris 
in  Paris,  and  Le  Bal  des  incohSrents, 
a  pathetic  talc  of  frustrated  love.  Le 
DSsarmement  de  la  femme-canon  is  a 
dramatic  story  of  passion  and  violence 
in  a  carnival  troupe.  Finally  Le  Bain 
is  a  satirical  little  comedy  of  manners, 
recounted  in  a  naively  witty  manner 
by  a  former  nursemaid. 

Francis  displays  deftness  in  the  satir¬ 
ical  portrayal  of  types  and  manners, 
never  allowing  the  satire  to  become  too 
harsh  or  to  degenerate  into  propagan¬ 
da.  The  more  sentimental  stories,  too, 
are  skilfully  handled,  showing  origina¬ 
lity  and  psychological  penetration. — 
Carlos  Lynes,  Jr.  Princeton  University. 

*  Myriam  Harry.  Ranavalo  et  son 
amant  blanc.  Paris.  Flammarion. 
1939.  250  pages.  18  francs. — Few  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  feminine  literature  of  our 
day  are  as  interesting  and  exotic  as  that 
of  Myriam  Harry,  the  Jerusalem-born 
novelist  who  has  been  so  successful  in 
assimilating  the  virtues  of  the  French 
soul.  Her  numerous  beautiful  books, 
La  Conquite  de  Jerusalem,  Madame 
Petit-fardin,  L'tle  de  VolupU,  Tunis 
la  Blanche,  L'Indo-Chine,  the  collection 
Siona,  and  best  of  all.  La  divine  chan¬ 
son,  reveal  a  fine,  cultured  spirit,  very 
human  and  artistic,  which  has  studied 
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the  human  soul  in  travels,  reading,  and 
conucts  with  life,  and  has  found  for 
the  presentation  of  her  narratives  her 
own  extremely  personal  style.  We  find 
all  these  virtues  in  Ranavalo  et  son 
amant  blanc,  the  most  recent  work  of 
this  great  novelist  who  is  so  exquisitely 
feminine.  Subtitled  “histoire  i  peine 
romance,”  the  book  has  at  the  same 
time  the  charm  of  the  exotic  and  the  un¬ 
usual. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  Christian  Megret.  Les  fausses  com- 
pagnies.  Paris.  Plon.  1939. 279  pages. 
20  francs. — The  author  of  this  odd 
and  bitter  tale  is  one  of  the  “moins  de 
trente  ans”  who  perhaps  may  change 
the  face  of  literature  after  this  war. 
Without  exaggerating  the  importance 
of  what  Megret  already  has  reached 
(without  overlooking  the  artificiality 
of  the  plot,  artificial  even  for  a  fairy 
talc,  for  instance),  we  meet  here  a  very 
personal  tone  and  more  spiritual  hin¬ 
terland  than  is  usually  found  in  .novels 
of  this  kind.  Christian  Megret  (who 
had  already  published  two  novels,  espe¬ 
cially  Les  anthropophages)  is  chiefly  in¬ 
terested  in  and  haunted  by  the  fact  that 
only  lonely,  solitary  people  loiter  over 
our  globe  at  the  end  of  this  individu¬ 
alistic  era,  people  together  arc  “fausses 
compagnies,”  not  communities:  their 
loneliness  is  their  tragedy.  And  M. 
Megret  delineates  the  story  of  four  or 
five  of  those  “solitaires,”  a  realistic 
story  of  non-employment,  bankruptcy, 
ruin,  and  timid  new  beginning  and  ad¬ 
justment,  a  story  as  unreal  and  as  preg¬ 
nant  with  symbols  as  the  last  novels 
of  Julicn  Green,  and  as  whimsical  as 
the  novels  and  short-stories  of  Marcel 
Aymc.  To  this  mixture  is  added  a  tone 
of  soft  and  sweet  irony  which  is  the 
personal  note  of  the  author:  a  voice 
which  makes  you  listen.  —  Fredericl( 
Lehner.  Institute,  West  Virginia. 

**  Raymond  Millet.  L’Ange  de  la  ri- 
volte.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1938. 318 


pages.  18  francs. — The  revolt  of  two 
brothers  against  life  is  the  theme  of  this 
absorbing  novel.  The  younger,  Robert, 
takes  the  way  of  physical  rebellion 
against  society,  tries  to  lead  a  life  sug¬ 
gested  by  his  youthful  reading  of  ad¬ 
venture  stories,  fails  to  grow  up,  and 
comes,  we  fear,  to  no  good  end.  His 
brother  Andr6  rebels  mentally  with 
fully  as  much  energy,  hurts  no  one, 
does  what  he  can  to  keep  little  brother 
from  paying  for  his  scrapes,  and  grows 
in  the  process.  The  reader  is  happy  to 
sec  Robert,  early  in  the  story,  take  An¬ 
dre’s  frivolous  girl  friend  away  from 
him,  leaving  the  older  brother  free  to 
find  a  worthier  love.  A  fine  study  in 
contrasting  personalities,  in  which  the 
older  brother  is  so  obviously  the  au¬ 
thor’s  spokesman  that  one  wonders 
how  much  is  autobiographical. — Olive 
Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Irene  Ncmi-ovsky.  Les  Chiens  et 
les  Loups.  Paris.  Albin  Michel. 
1940.  250  pages.  —  A  remarkably  fine 
novel  of  Jewish  life.  Begins  in  a 
Ukrainian  city,  shifts  to  Paris,  ends 
somewhere  in  South  Eastern  Europe. 
Dogs  and  Wolves  arc  the  two  bre^s 
of  Jews:  those  who  have  worked  their 
way  up  into  Capitalistic-Christian  so¬ 
ciety,  and  those  who  arc  still  despised 
and  hungry.  The  rich  hate  and  dread 
the  poor  like  pestilence:  afraid  they 
will  be  dragged  back  through  them 
into  abyss  of  distress  and  contempt. 
Yet  conscious  of  kinship  and  of  being — 
less  openly — at  enmity  with  Gentile 
world.  Central  character:  a  Jewess, 
among  lean  and  hungry  wolves,  meets 
by  chance  rich  young  cousin;  worships 
him  obstinately.  Both  marry — not  each 
other.  Find  each  other  in  Paris.  Sep¬ 
arated  by  financial  catastrophe.  Ada 
docs  not  complain.  She  has  her  art 
(painting);  she  has  had  Harry;  she 
has  a  child.  Excellently  written.  Far 
superior  to  the  work  of  most  members 
of  French  Academy;  or  to  the  Street  of 
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the  Fishing  Catj  as  a  novel  of  exile. — 
Albert  Gubrard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Joseph  Peyr^.  Matterhorn.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1939.  285  pages.  21  francs. 

— ^The  influence  of  a  mountain  on  the 
devotees  of  mountain  climbing  is  the 
theme  of  this  novel.  The  characters  are 
types  of  the  vacationists  and  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  a  Swiss  village  at  the  foot  of 
the  Matterhorn,  the  story,  one  of  an 
obsession  and  a  pure  love.  The  guide 
Jos-Mari  and  his  pupil,  Kate  Bergen, 
are  the  principal  actors  in  a  drama 
which  includes  a  faddish  American 
woman,  a  doctor  loyal  to  the  traditions 
of  the  guides,  and  a  half-crazed  man 
who,  having  lost  his  son  in  a  mountain¬ 
climbing  accident,  is  obsessed  with  the 
victims  of  the  Matterhorn  and  the 
mountain’s  malevolent  personality.  The 
unconscious,  spiritual  love  of  Kate  and 
Jos-Mari,  by  which  she  makes  her  con¬ 
quest  of  the  mountain,  is  very  delicate¬ 
ly  handled,  and  stands  out  as  the  high 
point  of  the  book. — Olive  Hawes.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Simenon.  Le  Coup  de  Vague.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Gallimard.  1939.  213  pages. 

16.50  francs.  —  The  prolific  Simenon 
has  published  seventeen  novels  in  two 
years.  After  writing  many  detective 
stories,  he  is  now  producing  realistic 
tales  of  the  humble  classes.  His  latest 
work  deals  with  the  oyster  and  mussel 
farmers  of  the  coast  near  La  Rochelle. 
It  narrates  the  unhappy  life  and  early 
death  of  the  mistress  and  wife  of  a 
young  mussel  raiser.  An  atmosphere 
of  discouragement  and  hopelessness 
reigns.  The  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery  and  the  details  of  the  industry 
are  perhaps  more  noteworthy  than  the 
story  itself.  Simenon  writes  well,  and 
documents  his  book  carefully,  especially 
for  one  who  turns  out  so  much. — Geo. 
B.  Watts.  Davidson  College. 

*  Marcelle  Tinayre.  Est-ceun  Mira¬ 
cle?  Paris.  Flammarion.  1939.  246 


pages.  19  francs. — A  loving  and  gener¬ 
ous,  well-intentioned  but  perhaps  some¬ 
what  misguided  elder  sister  and  a 
cynical  young  half-brother  who  takes 
his  sister’s  money  for  granted  but  has 
no  real  love  for  her,  these  are  the  pro¬ 
tagonists  in  Madame  Tinayre’s  latest 
novel.  Antoinette  Masseret  has  turned 
farmer  and  is  doing  well  at  the  task, 
for  there  is  something  vigorous  and 
earthy  in  her  make-up  that  fits  her 
admirably  for  farm  life.  But  there  is 
also  a  soul  in  quest  of  spiritual  peace. 
Jean-Claude  wrecks  her  hopes  of  peace 
on  this  earth  by  detaching  from  her 
those  earthly  beings — the  parish  priest, 
a  few  neighbors,  and  a  poor  young 
actress  whom  she  has  taken  under  her 
roof — in  whom  her  happiness  lies.  An¬ 
toinette,  left  alone,  takes  to  the  hard 
and  laborious  road  of  spiritual  eleva¬ 
tion.  She  finds  peace  at  last  in  a  con¬ 
vent  where  she  rises  to  sainthood  as  a 
nurse  for  the  hopelessly  sick.  Perhaps 
only  those  versed  in  Catholic  doctrine 
will  understand  the  full  beauty  of  Antoi¬ 
nette’s  sacrifice;  I  must  admit  that  I  lost 
much  of  it  through  sheer  ignorance. 
Madame  Tinayre’s  style  is  sober,  but 
by  no  means  colorless:  I  would  men¬ 
tion  in  particular  some  pages  of  lively 
dialogue  and  the  Limousin  landscapes 
which  she  knows  so  well. — Benjamin 
M.  Woodbridge,  Jr.  University  of 
Georgia. 


Taller  (Mexico  City)  prints  in  its 
July,  1940  number  a  translation  by 
Miguel  de  Unamuno  of  Jacobo  Leo¬ 
pardi’s  La  Ginestra,  with  the  Italian 
text. 

“Switzerland  publishes  nearly  500 
daily  newspapers  although  it  has  a 
population  of  only  4,000,000.  If  the 
United  States  published  dailies  in  pro¬ 
portion  we  should  have  15,000  daily 
newpapers  instead  of  the  2,000  that  we 
do  have.’’ — ^From  The  Quill,  Detroit. 


Books  in  German 


{For  other  Boo/^s  in  German,  see  Head -Liners") 


*  Adolf  Jurgens.  Ergebnisse  Deut- 
scher  Wissenschaft.  Einc  bibliogra- 

phische  Auswahl  aus  der  dcutschen  wis- 
senschaftlichcn  Literatur  der  Jahre 
1933-1938.  Essen.  Essener  Verlagsan- 
stalt.  (New  York.  Veritas  Press.)  1939. 
782  pages.  $10.00. — This  bibliography 
includes  some  10,000  titles  chosen  from 
about  150,000  new  publications  ap¬ 
pearing  during  the  six  years.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  works  in  the  Helds  of  the  natural 
and  physical  sciences,  theoretical  and 
applied,  there  appear  original  contribu¬ 
tions  and  textbooks  in  the  social  scien¬ 
ces  (with  a  special  section  on  National 
Socialism),  philosophy,  education,  the¬ 
ology,  law,  poetry,  art,  etc.  Also  listed 
arc  earlier  volumes  of  many  series  to 
which  there  have  been  additions  during 
the  past  six  years.  New  journals  are 
listed,  and  in  some  cases,  projected  pub¬ 
lications  are  announced.  Tliis  work  will 
be  of  very  great  value  to  librarians  and 
others  to  whom  information  as  to  the 
most  notable  German  publications  is 
important.  It  is  announced  that  in  the 
future  the  Ergebnisse  will  appear  bien¬ 
nially. — A.  O.  Weese.  University  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma. 

*  Otto  Lehmann-Russbuldt.  Neues 
Deutschtum.  Paris.  Editions  Nou- 

vclles  Internationales.  1940.  75  cents. — 
The  well-known  pacifist  gives  a  tense 
survey  of  the  facts  leading  up  to  the 
present  European  situation.  The  Ger¬ 
man  spirit,  which  is  represented  by 
Goethe,  Kant,  Beethoven,  von  Stein, 
has  been  overpowered  by  the  Prussian 


militarism  of  the  war-party,  whose  tool 
Hitler  is.  Only  in  sharpest  opposition 
to  Nazism  and  all  its  fellow-travelers 
can  Germany  be  rebuilt  as  a  cultural 
unit.  Germans  will  have  to  renounce  all 
ideas  of  political  and  military  suprem¬ 
acy  and  be  ready  to  join  a  European 
federation  in  which  no  single  nation 
rules  the  others.  The  pamphlet,  which 
maintains  a  high  moral  and  scientific 
level,  was  of  course  written  before  the 
latest  cataclysmal  events.  Its  challenge 
remains  none  the  less  true  and  signifi¬ 
cant.  Just  now,  when  decent  Germans 
all  over  the  world  are  furtively  in¬ 
clined  to  make  their  peace  with  the 
successful  dictator,  such  a  courageous 
and  deeply  humanitarian  vision  of  the 
German  spirit,  its  shortcomings  and  its 
true  values,  may  have  an  important 
task  to  fulfill.  —  Crete  Beigel.  New 
York  City. 

*  Werner  Schmid.  Das  Program  der 
Freiheit  in  PolitH(,  Wirtschaft  und 
Kultur.  Mit  einem  Vorwort  von  J.  B. 
Rusch.  Zurich-New  York.  Verlag  der 
Aufbruch.  1940.  120  pages. — This  little 
volume  deals  in  intelligent  and  mili- 
tantly  liberal  fashion  with  some  of  the 
great  problems  of  the  hour — the  prob¬ 
lem  of  freedom  in  politics,  economics 
and  culture.  Rightly  it  begins  with  the 
causes  which  lie  at  the  foundations  of 
the  present  chaos  and  anarchy  and  seeks 
to  find  out  what  brought  about  the 
political,  economic  and  cultural  col¬ 
lapse  in  the  post-World  War  era.  The 
second  section  of  the  book  treats,  essen- 
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dally,  of  the  bases  of  political,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  cultural  freedom.  The  con¬ 
cluding  section  is  devoted  to  the  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  Culture  of  Freedom.  As  all 
that  the  author  stands  for  is  today  chal¬ 
lenged,  it  is  good  to  find  that  he  does 
not  give  up  hope  that  the  final  victory 
will  be  for  fre^om  and  democracy. — 
Harry  N.  Howard.  Miami  University. 

^  Gustav  Fochler-Hauke,  editor.  Von 
Deutscher  Art.  Miinchen.  Deutsche 
Akademie.  1939.  133  pages. — The  va¬ 
rious  manifestations  of  the  German 
nature  interpreted  as  both  ergon  and 
energeia.  Dedicated  to  Ministerprasi- 
dent  Ludwig  Siebert  of  the  German 
Academy,  this  memorial  consists  of  ten 
well-written  essays  by  different  authors 
on  German  development  in  speech, 
literature,  painting  and  architecture, 
music,  education,  military  science,  scien¬ 
tific  discovery  and  invention,  econom¬ 
ics,  etc.  The  authors  discuss  briefly  but 
authoritatively  predetermining  influen¬ 
ces,  origin,  growth,  and  fruition  of  the 
several  forms  in  Germany.  The  book 
is  carefully  edited  and  illustrated  with 
six  beautiful  reproductions  of  German 
art.  —  R.  Tyson  Wyd{0§.  Oklahoma 
City. 

*  Anton  Graf  Bossi  Fedrigotti.  Oster- 
reichs  Blutweg — Ein  V ierteljahrtau- 
send  Kampj  um  Grossdeutschland. 
Berlin.  “Die  Wehrmacht.”  1939. — ^We 
realize  that  inexcusable  actions  call  for 
unusual  propaganda  to  justify  them, 
but  when  we  are  asked  to  believe  that 
the  courage  of  the  Austrian  soldier  is 
proof  of  the  spiritual  “one-ness”  of 
Austria  with  a  mythical  “nation”  of 
Germans,  our  credulity  is  taxed  a  little 
too  much. 

The  only  successful  military  exploit 
of  the  Austrians  was  the  defeat  they 
inflicted  on  the  Turks  in  1664  at  Mog- 
gersdorff  under  the  command  of  the 
Italian  general  Montecuccoli.  The 


troops  were  mainly  Hessians  as  in¬ 
fantry  and  imperial  cavalry  under 
Spork.  The  latter  was  jealous  and  paid 
no  attention  whatever  to  Montecuccoli 
and  if  Coligny,  with  five  thousand 
Frenchmen,  had  not  helped  by  making 
a  flank  attack  with  only  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  of  his  men,  the  battle  of  Mog- 
gersdorff  might  have  ended  differendy. 

Further  comment  should  not  be  nec¬ 
essary.  —  Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Wil¬ 
mington,  California. 

*  Erwin  Mayer  -  Lowenschwerdt. 

Schonerer,  der  Vorl(dmpfer.  Geleit- 
wort  von  Viktor  Lischka.  Wien-Leip- 
zig.  Universitats  -  Verlag.  1939.  390 
pages.  5.80  and  7.50  marks. — The  po¬ 
litical  history  of  the  Austrian  Empire  is 
crammed  with  problems  arising  from 
differences  in  creed,  race,  language, 
class,  and  from  lack  of  faith  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  end  of  the  World 
War  brought  about  a  drastic  soludon 
of  some  of  them.  One  of  them,  the 
demand  by  some  for  Anschluss  to  the 
Reich,  remained  for  years  with  post¬ 
war  Austria.  Consummation  of  the 
Anschluss  and  disappearance  of  Aus 
tria  as  an  independent  polidcal  organ¬ 
ism  is  recent  history.  The  German- 
Austrian  Schonerer  is  one  of  the  early 
champions  of  autonomy,  within  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  of  ultimate  union  of  its  Ger¬ 
man-speaking  constituents  with  the 
Reich.  An  admirer  of  Bismarck,  he 
foretold  “Bismarck  II.”  Hence  the  tide 
of  the  present  historical  biography  of 
Schonerer  (begun  before  the  Anschluss)^ 
whose  Austrian  author  hails  him  with 
justice  as  a  prophet.  In  the  course 
of  his  presentation  he  reviews,  not 
without  frequent  repedtions,  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  Austrian  Empire  during 
Schonerer’s  lifetime.  The  statements  of 
fact  he  chooses  to  make  are  well  docu¬ 
mented;  he  consulted,  among  others, 
the  files  of  the  police  archives  in  Vien¬ 
na.  —  Fritz  Frauchiger.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 
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K  K.  A.  Mcissinger.  Roman  des  A- 
bendlandes.  Leipzig.  List.  1939.  294 
pages.  6.50  marks. — It  is  a  difficult  task 
to  reach  into  the  wealth  of  historical 
data  and  extract  those  important  occur¬ 
rences  which  have  shaped  modern  so¬ 
ciety.  This  is  the  author’s  attempt  and 
he  has,  to  a  large  degree,  achieved  his 
aim.  He  deserves  high  praise  for  ac¬ 
complishing  his  goal  by  using  a  style 
which  combines  the  formality  of  the 
essay  with  the  technique  of  the  narra¬ 
tive.  His  hope,  as  expressed  in  the  pref¬ 
ace,  to  arouse  the  reader’s  interest  in 
the  world’s  greatest  epic — the  history 
of  our  civilization  —  has  undoubtedly 
been  realized.  —  /.  R.  Breitenbucher. 
Miami  University. 

Paul  Blau.  Bergan.  Die  Geschichte 
ciner  Lebenswanderung.  I.  Auf- 
hruch.  Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  1938.  130 
pages.  2  and  2.50  marks. — The  author’s 
life  from  1861  to  the  end  of  his  youth. 
His  eventful  early  years,  crowded  as 
they  were  with  shifts  in  residence  be¬ 
tween  Thuringia  and  Constantinople, 
Trebizond,  Sarajevo,  and  Odessa,  sat¬ 
isfied  the  Wanderlust  in  his  blood. 
In  a  spirit  in  which  his  pietas  is  very 
clear,  Herr  Blau  rapidly  reviews  the 
lives  of  his  forebears.  He  presents  his 
father  and  mother  and  shows  their  in¬ 
fluence  in  molding  his  life  for  effective 
scholarship  and  practical  service  as  pas¬ 
tor.  Intimate  autobiographical  details, 
anecdotes  replete  with  human  interest, 
and  charming  word-pictures  of  stu¬ 
dent  life  make  this  book  delightful 
reading. — R.  Tyson  Wyc\off.  Oklaho¬ 
ma  City. 

^  Kdpt’n  Kraul  erz'dhlt.  20  Jahre 
W(df anger  unter  argentinischer, 
russischer  und  deutscher  Flagge  in  der 
Arf{tis  und  AntarJ(tis.  Berlin.  F.  A. 
Hcrbig.  1939.  240  pages. — Stranded  in 
Buenos  Aires  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  war.  Captain  Kraul,  then  a  young 
sailor,  enlist^  with  an  Argentine  whal¬ 


ing  fleet,  learned  the  trade  from  the 
bottom  up  and  became  one  of  the  most 
successful  harpooners.  He  gives  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  the  various  meth¬ 
ods  of  whaling  as  developed  during  the 
last  generation  and  furnishes  thus  a 
practical  history  of  modern  whaling. 
Placed  in  charge  of  the  first  Soviet 
whaling  expedition.  Captain  Kraul  has 
some  very  unusual  experiences  with  the 
Russian  sailors  and  Commissars.  His 
first  hand  contact  with  some  of  the 
highest  officials  in  Russia  and  his  wide 
travels  give  him  an  unusual  insight 
into  Russian  conditions;  lack  of  coop¬ 
eration  and  coordination  he  finds  re¬ 
sponsible  for  much  of  the  inefficiency 
he  encounters  in  the  USSR.  Of  special 
interest  are  also  Captain  Kraul’s  ex¬ 
periences  with  the  Japanese  and  the  in¬ 
ternational  friction  over  fishing  rights. 
Working  for  the  establishment  of  a 
German  whaling  fleet  he  is  finally  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  in  1938  is  given  command 
of  an  Antarctic  expedition  of  scientific 
value. 

Although  the  book  does  not  claim 
literary  distinction  it  deserves  credit  for 
the  clear  unassuming  presentation,  keen 
observation,  fair  judgment,  quiet  dig¬ 
nity,  and  the  tone  of  modest  assurance 
of  a  man  who  worked  hard,  achieved 
success  and  has  a  high  conception  of 
honor  and  responsibility.  Some  36  pic¬ 
tures  of  interest  illustrate  the  book. — 
/.  Malthaner.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Helmut  Berndt.  Der  Sonne  entge- 
gen.  Leipzig.  Hase  &  Koehler.  1938. 
194  pages.  2.85  marks.  —  The  adven¬ 
tures  of  two  German  lads  of  19  who 
started  on  a  trip  around  the  world  in 
1934.  They  had  little  money,  and  they 
paid  part  of  their  expenses  by  lectures 
given  before  Indian,  English  and  Ger¬ 
man  clubs  in  the  Far  East.  The  route 
led  through  the  Balkans,  Egypt,  Syria, 
Persia,  India,  China,  Japan  and  across 
the  United  States.  While  crossing  the 
Arabian  desert  in  a  second-hand  car 
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they  were  marooned,  but  were  fortu¬ 
nately  rescued  by  a  passing  bus.  India 
with  its  centuries-old  civilization,  won¬ 
derful  temples  and  teeming  millions 
appealed  to  them  'particularly.  They 
crossed  China  from  Canton  to  Hankow 
before  the  railroad  was  finished.  The 
impending  Japanese  invasion  was  al¬ 
ready  a  definite  threat.  The  sojourn  in 
the  United  States  is  very  sketchily 
treated,  only  Yellowstone  Park  being 
given  any  extended  description.  The 
rest  of  the  way  they  hitch-hiked  across 
the  country.  It  is  hinted  that  their  stay 
in  this  country  was  shortened  by  the 
Immigration  Department  because  of 
their  lecturing  activitie:.  The  book  is 
pleasandy  written  and  is  illustrated 
with  60  photos.  American  youths  have 
accomplished  similar  feats;  thus  a  lad 
named  Fulton  recendy  toured  the 
globe  on  a  motorcycle. — E.  Trenl^ner. 
New  York  City. 

*  Jakob  Schaffner.  Berge,  Strome  und 
Stddte.  Eine  schweizerische  Hei- 
matsschau.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags- 
Anstalt.  1938.  345  pages.  —  Schaffner 
explains  that  he  has  tried  to  arrive  at 
an  accurate  picture  of  Switzerland  by 
the  presentation  of  all  the  factors,  tangi¬ 
ble  and  intangible,  which  have  made 
the  Swiss  people  what  they  are.  Such 
an  ambidon  naturally  carried  him  far 
afield  and  necessitated  excursions  into 
many  realms  of  knowledge.  Historical 
allusions,  polidcal  considerations,  liter¬ 
ary  criticism,  and  notes  on  folk-lore 
and  social  conditions  intermingle  with 
descriptions  of  nature  and  profound 
philosophical  observadons.  The  author 
has  travelled  all  the  passable  automobile 
roads  in  the  country,  and  has  thus  col¬ 
lected  a  great  amount  of  first-hand  in- 
formadon,  which  he  presents  in  an 
easy,  readable  fashion.  And  his  pa¬ 
triotism  never  betrays  him  into  vain 
glorification. 

TTie  book  is  unique  in  that  it  is  the 
work  of  a  native  whose  material  is  full. 


accurate,  remarkably  varied,  and  ob¬ 
jectively  presented. — Harold  von  Hofe. 
University  of  Southern  California. 

^  Ulrich  Christoffel.  Mdsteriverl(e 
der  franzosischen  Kunst.  Leipzig. 
Pantheon.  1939.  152  pages.  6.50  marks. 
— This  gorgeous  book  forms  part 
“Pantheon’s”  impressive  collecdon  of 
“Kunstbucher.”  Since  it  covers  the 
period  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
twentieth  century,  its  thirty  pages  of 
text  necessarily  furnish  only  the  briefest 
and  most  general  of  information.  The 
names  of  the  outstanding  ardsts  of  each 
school  and  a  brief  characterizadon  of 
each,  and  a  short  discussion  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  each  genre  represented  in 
the  134  plates,  are  all  the  author  has 
space  for.  But  the  pictures  are  well 
chosen  and  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  types 
of  painting,  sculpture  and  tapestry  of 
each  period,  though  of  course  there  is 
no  room  for  a  greater  number  of  exam¬ 
ples.  The  book  contains  eight  colored 
plates  which  add  to  its  beauty,  but  the 
reader  is  obliged  to  search  diligently 
for  any  idendfication  of  them  before 
finding  it  at  the  end  of  the  table  of 
contents  which  also  serves  as  an  oudine. 
— Olive  Hawes,  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  Heinrich  Liitzeler:  Fiihrer  zur 
Kunst.  Freiburg  and  St.  Louis.  Her¬ 
der.  1939.  224  pages.  $2.75. — This  book 
is  about  architecture,  sculpture  and 
painting  and  related  minor  arts.  It  con¬ 
tains  304  fine  and  instructive  illustra¬ 
tions.  It  gives  the  technical  details  and 
methods  of  the  different  arts,  their 
physical  preconditions  as  well  as  their 
formal  grammar.  It  then  rises  to  the 
essentials  of  each  art,  their  styles  and 
possibilides  of  expression,  their  beauty 
and  their  “message.”  It  also  shows  the 
basis  for  evaluations  of  good  and  bad 
within  each  art.  It  is  thorough  and 
sober  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  aesthet¬ 
ically  sound.  General  chapters  introduce 
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the  reader  to  the  meaning  and  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  art  and  show  why  the  aesthetic 
world-view  is  one  of  the  most  necessary 
and  fundamental  aspects  of  human  and 
social  existence.  A  well  chosen  bibliog¬ 
raphy  supplements  the  careful  and  ex¬ 
pert  text.  A  most  useful  and  excellent 
book. — Gustav  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

*  Constantin  Brunner.  Kunst,  Philo- 
Sophie,  Mystil(.  Gesammelte  Auf- 

satze.  Zurich.  Humanitas.  1940.  468 
pages.  |4.25. — Some  of  the  essays  in  this 
volume  have  been  published  before, 
others  were  unpublished  at  the  time  of 
Brunner’s  death.  The  collection  is  in 
many  ways  commendable:  the  reader 
not  familiar  with  Brunner’s  way  of 
thinking  may  find  it  an  attractive  in¬ 
troduction,  while  friends  and  pupils  of 
the  great  philosopher  will  welcome  it 
as  a  valuable  addition  to  his  work. 
Among  the  contents  are  Zum  55.  Ge- 
burtstag,  the  well-known  birthday  let¬ 
ter  by  Brunner  himself — Kurze  Re- 
chenschaft,  an  excellent  short  introduc¬ 
tion  to  his  doctrine — Spinoza,  Socra¬ 
tes,  Ruhm,  Traum,  Zur  TechniC  des 
l{unstlerischen  Schaffens,  Geniale  und 
dilettantische  ProduCtion,  Jonathan 
Swijt,  Michelangelo,  Zeugnis  —  from 
the  unpublished  book  Der  entlarvte 
Mensch — Aus  meinem  Tagebuch.  The 
last  is  not  identical  with,  but  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of,  the  book  published  in 
1928.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  we 
Bnd  a  few  poems  of  the  philosophical 
category — z  species  that  was  almost  ex¬ 
tinct  when  Brunner,  the  poet-philos¬ 
opher,  gave  new  life  to  it.  They  are 
good  evidence  of  the  directness  of  his 
approach  to  the  very  real  problems  that 
have  too  long  been  shrouded  in  the 
mysterious  fogs  of  scholarly  philos¬ 
ophy. —  Friedrich  Krause.  New  York 
City. 

*  Friedrich  Parpert:  Die  endlose  Re¬ 
formation.  Miinchen.  Ernst  Rein¬ 


hardt.  240  pages.  4.80  and  6.50  marks. 
— The  author  defines  the  Protestant 
church,  in  contrast  to  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  and  Medieval  church;  as  open, 
whereas  the  other  is  closed.  The  one 
is  growing,  the  other  completed;  the 
one  is  infinite,  the  other  is  absolute  in 
finitude.  He  then  shows  that  this  fim- 
damental  difference  works  itself  out  in 
all  spheres  of  culture:  Protestantism 
confronts  man  with  the  word  of  God, 
solitary  in  the  presence  of  the  absolute 
solitude  of  the  cross — this  forbids  a  “re¬ 
ligious”  state,  or  art,  or  philosophy,  but 
provides  a  religious  background  which 
appears  as  Protestant  style  in  a  worldly 
state,  or  art,  or  philosophy. 

He  repeats  the  same  things  in  the 
same  words  over  and  over  again.  The 
content  might  have  been  conveniently 
presented  in  an  essay.  But  as  it  is  it 
is  a  fine  contribution  to  the  phenome¬ 
nology  of  the  Protestant  style. — Gustav 
Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Leo  von  Rudloff,  O.S.B.  Das  Zeug¬ 
nis  der  Voter.  Regensburg.  Fried¬ 
rich  Pustet.  1937.  473  pages.  5.60  and 
6.80  marks. — A  valuable  volume  of  se¬ 
lected  and  classified  excerpts  from  the 
too  extensive  library  of  the  Church 
Fathers,  of  especial  use  for  ministers 
and  ecclesiastical  students.  The  re¬ 
viewer,  a  pastor,  will  keep  the  book 
on  his  handy  reference  shelf.  —  John 
F.  C.  Green.  McKeesport,  Pa. 

^  Paul  Ernst  und  das  Drama.  Miin- 
chen.  Jahrbuch  1939  der  Paul 
Ernst  Gesellschaft.  322  pages.  2.50 
marks.  —  For  several  years  the  Paul 
Ernst  Gesellschaft  has  published  valu¬ 
able  material  concerning  the  life  and 
work  of  Paul  Ernst  to  supplement  the 
complete  editions  of  his  works  by  Lan- 
gen-Miiller,  Miinchen.  The  latest  Jahr¬ 
buch  is  by  far  the  best,  surpassing  in 
importance  even  the  splendid  collec¬ 
tion  of  early  political  essays  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  It  contains  numerous  com- 
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ments  on  Ernst’s  dramatic  creations 
gleaned  from  his  essays,  talks,  and  let¬ 
ters.  In  addition,  competent  critics 
have  expressed  themselves  on  the  form, 
technique,  and  significance  of  his 
drama,  and  other  contributors  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  link  the  plays  with  our 
time.  Finally  an  index  to  the  critical 
and  autobit^raphical  works  renders 
easily  accessible  Ernst’s  opinion  about 
many  literary  and  historical  figures  and 
events. — Walter  Fahrer.  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa. 

*  Heinz  Kindermann,  Editor.  Heim- 
kjehr  ins  Reich.  Grossdeutsche  Dich- 
tung  aus  Ostmark  und  Sudetenland. 
1866-1938.  {Deutsche  Uteratur  in  Ent~ 
wick}ungsreihen.  Reihe:Po//nVcAe  Dich- 
tung.  Band  10.)  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1939. 
427  pages.  7.50,  9  and  15  marks. — 
Contents:  Einftihrung.  vii-lviii;  Nach 
der  Trennung  vom  Reich,  1866-1914, 
to  p.  25;  Kameraden  im  Welt\rieg, 
1914-18,  to  p.  59;  Deutschbsterreich  im 
Kampj  um  das  Selbstbestimmungs- 
recht,  1918-33,  to  p.  98;  Die  Sudeten- 
deutschen  im  tschechosloval(ischen 
Zwangsstaat,  1918-33,  to  p.  146;  Die 
Verbotszeit  in  der  Ostmarl^^,  1933-38,  to 
p.  242;  Sudetendeutscher  Lebenskampf, 
1933-38,  to  p.  324;  Befreiung  der  Ost- 
marl(,  to  p.  368;  Erldsung  des  Sude- 
tenlandes,  to  p.  405. — This  list  of  sec¬ 
tion  headings  is  rendered  more  illumi¬ 
nating  by  the  introduction,  which  is 
virtually  a  “history”  of  the  period  cov¬ 
ered,  viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  triumphant  National  Socialism.  Thus 
the  volume  is  seen  to  be  not  so  much 
a  contribution  to  the  history  of  German 
literature  as  a  document  of  political 
propaganda;  and  it  is  not  insignificant 
that  no  less  than  156  pages  of  the  texts 
are  in  prose,  making  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total.  (By  comparison,  vol. 
3  has  10%,  vol.  4  16%,  vol.  7  8%.) — 
It  follows  that  the  evaluation  of  the 
volume  as  literature  will  depend  upon 
the  critic’s  attitude  toward  the  political 


events  and  opinions  recorded  in  the 
texts:  I  think  no  man  living  could  be 
entirely  impartial  in  this  case;  the  hap¬ 
penings  are  too  close,  the  clashes  of 
interest  too  violent.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  editor  has  enlisted  all  those 
poets  who  have  advocated  the  Austrian 
Anschluss  from  1866  until  yesterday 
and  has  made  an  impressive  army  of 
them.  As  a  collection  of  uniformly 
oriented  material  bearing  on  a  great 
historic  event,  the  volume  will  have  its 
own  importance  long  after  'this  re¬ 
viewer,  with  his  necessarily  ephemeral 
and  biased  view,  has  quit  the  scene. — 
Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

*  Sister  Mary  Edmund  Spanheimer, 

O.  S.  F.,  Ed.  Letters  of  Heinrich 

Armin  Rattermann.  Joliet,  Illinois.  C<^- 
lege  of  St.  Francis.  1938.  160  pages. — 
The  hitherto  unpublished  letters  of  the 
versatile  Rattermann  to  his  friend  and 
fellow  poet.  Monsignor  John  E.  Roth- 
ensteiner.  This  correspondence  reveals 
Rattermann’s  strong  personality,  his 
pietas,  and  his  marked  interest  and  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  art,  literature,  and  music. 
His  letters  exhibit  the  intellectual 
acuity  and  sturdy  independence  which 
were  characteristic  of  the  mid-nine¬ 
teenth  century  German-American  pio¬ 
neers.  Dr.  Spanheimer  has  done  a  real 
service  to  German-American  literature 
in  preparing  this  book  and  in  present¬ 
ing  it  to  the  reading  public. — R.  Tyson 
Wycl^off.  Oklahoma  City. 

*  H.  ^ongs.  Das  Bild  in  der  Dich-^ 
tun^.  Volume  2.  Voruntersuchun- 

gen  zum  Symbol.  Marburg.  The  Au¬ 
thor.  1939.  632  pages.  20  marks. — A 
continuation  of  Professor  pongs’  study^ 
of  metaphors,  published  in  1927.  He' 
investigates  the  nature  of  the  symbol 
with  great  insight.  He  begins  by  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  phenomenon  of  “Am- 
bivalenz”  in  literature.  Inhibition  and 
the  world  of  the  subconscious  are  an- 
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alyzed  in  Jensen’s  Gradiva,  Dostoev¬ 
sky’s  Karamazoff,  Spitteler’s  Imago, 
and  especially  in  Sophocles’  Oedipus.  He 
deals  in  a  masterly  manner  with  the 
short  story,  pointing  out  differences  in 
German  and  Romance  literature,  prov¬ 
ing  above  all  that  the  former  inclines 
to  the  tragic  element  as  in  the  stories 
by  Kleist,  Droste,  Morike,  Stifter,  Grill- 
parzer  and  in  Gotthelf’s  Schwarze 
Spinne,  etc.  He  treats  the  problem  of 
“Existenz,”  which  he  explains  as  the 
totality  of  the  rational  and  irrational 
clement.  Klcist’s  Michael  Kohlhaas  is 
cited  as  a  typical  example.  Finally  he 
turns  to  the  drama,  proving  the  sym¬ 
bolic  power  of  characters  who  suffer 
more  profoundly  from  divisions  of  their 
self,  c.g.,  Hamlet,  Wallenstein,  Deme¬ 
trius,  Faust.  The  eminent  scholar  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  thesis  that  although 
the  symbol  must  have  universal  value 
rooted  in  the  people,  every  great  work 
must  ultimately  spring  from  the  indi¬ 
vidual  consciousness  of  the  creative 
mind.  All  literary  historians  owe 
.Prongs  gratitude  for  so  outstanding  a 
contribution  to  critical  analysis.  —  Au¬ 
gust  Gloss.  University  of  Bristol,  Eng¬ 
land. 

*  Willi  Brcdcl.  Der  Kommissar  am 
Rhein  und  andere  Erzahlungen. 
Moscow.  Verlag  “Das  intcrnationalc 
Buch.”  1940. — The  two  Holland  pub¬ 
lishing  houses  whose  German  books 
were  “nichtglcichgcschaltct”  (Querido 
and  Allcrt  de  Lange)  arc  gone.  The 
Stockholm  German  house  Bcrmann- 
Fischcr  has  been  liquidated.  The  Swiss 
publishers  arc  printing  only  Swiss 
books.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  of  a  German  pub¬ 
lishing  enterprise  outside  the  Reich  and 
its  sphere  of  conquest  and  influence. 
And  the  enterprise  gains  in  significance 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  issuing  the 
work  of  anti-Fascist  authors  and  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  Moscow.  We  learn  of  its  exis¬ 
tence  through  the  chance  arrival  of  a 


book  by  Willi  Brcdcl,  author  of  the 
concentration  camp  document  Die  Prii- 
fung  and  the  novel  Dein  unbel{annter 
Bruder,  which  dealt  with  the  under¬ 
ground  activity  of  Hitler’s  enemies  in 
Germany.  The  book  is  attractively  got 
up  and  is  illustrated  with  quaint  old 
engravings.  It  is  a  collection  of  his¬ 
torical  short  stories  from  the  period  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Paris,  Valmy, 
Strasburg  are  the  locale  of  the  first  four 
sketches,  whose  protagonists  are  name¬ 
less  Sansculottes  and  two  well-known 
leaders  (Saint  Just  and  Marat).  Brcdcl 
reaches  a  climax  of  historical  and  psy¬ 
chological  effect  in  his  story  of  the 
death  of  General  Moreau,  at  one  time 
commander  of  the  revolutionary  armies 
and  later  military  adviser  of  the  Czar, 
who  was  mortally  wounded  by  a 
French  cannon  ball  at  the  Battle  of 
Dresden.  The  last  one,  Nach  dem  Sieg, 
is  located  on  German  soil  and  features 
Fcldmarschall  Gneisenau.  Brcdcl  is  to 
be  applauded  for  presenting  that  great 
soldier  as  a  man  who  learned  and  pro¬ 
gressed,  and  for  destroying  the  patriotic 
legend  which  set  Gneisenau  away  with 
the  plastcr-of-Paris  figures  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  hundrcd-pcr<cntcrs.  All  these 
sketches  are  fresh  and  living  and  show 
thorough  study  of  the  period  and  a  fine 
appreciation  of  its  spiritual  significance. 
—W.F. 

*  Bernhard  Dicbold.  Der  letzte 
Gross  vater.  Zurich.  Morgarten. 

1939.  294  pages.  —  The  well  known 
Swiss  critic,  writer  and  lecturer,  who 
has  been  connected  for  twenty  years 
with  the  Franl{jurter  Zeitung,  gives 
a  delightful  story  of  present  day  Zu¬ 
rich.  The  “Grossvatcr,”  Weidmann,  is 
the  typical  solid,  striedy  Calvinist  Swiss, 
who  undertakes  to  be  and  remain  the 
patriarch  of  his  family  and  keep  them 
all  together  in  his  house.  A  grand¬ 
daughter  runs  off  to  Paris  after  a  dff 
with  the  dour  grandmother.  A  grand¬ 
son  meets  a  German  Countess  escaped 
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from  the  Nazis,  helps  her  hide,  is 
wooed  by  her  (for  a  Swiss  passport) 
and  marries  her.  —  Aside  from  the 
grandfather,  no  character  is  so  well  and 
finely  developed  as  this  grandson.  His 
reactions  to  the  radical  enthusiasms  of 
his  penniless  friends  are  as  well  ana¬ 
lyze  as  anything  of  the  sort  this  re¬ 
viewer  has  read  in  years.  The  rather 
accurate  reverse  ratio  of  his  friends’ 
“redness”  to  their  financial  status  is  very 
finely  hinted  at. — Pieter  H.  KoHetvijn. 
Wilmington,  California. 

*  Willi  Fehse.  Abenteuer  zwischen 
Ruhm  und  Tod.  Drei  Erzahlungen. 

Zeulenroda  in  Thiiringen.  Sporn.  1939. 
171  pages.  4.50  marks. — These  stories 
appeal  to  the  perennial  love  of  (per¬ 
haps  vicariom)  adventure  in  the  human 
soul,  coupled  with  the  lure  of  distant 
lands  and  exotic  life.  Der  Schatz  des 
Konigs  W  as  serge sicht  deals  with  Cor¬ 
tes  in  Mexico,  Der  goldene  Kazique 
with  Alfinger  in  Venezuela,  Nachtigal 
und  die  Felsentubus  with  the  memor¬ 
able  and  almost  fatal  expedition  of  a 
German  physician  and  explorer  through 
the  north  African  desert. — I  had  the 
feeling  that  Fehse  lacks  the  poetic 
power  to  realize  the  idea,  in  itself 
a  good  one,  underlying  these  narra¬ 
tives,  and  in  the  end  we  have  little 
more  than  a  sort  of  dialoguized  his¬ 
tory.  What  effectiveness  they  may  have 
lies  mainly  in  the  poignancy  of  the  his¬ 
toric  record  itself,  in  the  clash  of  human 
will  and  circumstance;  not  in  the  artis¬ 
tic  or  skilful  disposition  of  these  mate¬ 
rials.  Many  of  the  incidents  are  indeed 
striking;  and  lovers  of  the  historic 
novelette,  particularly  when  it  deals 
with  exciting  events,  will  find  them¬ 
selves  sufHciendy  rewarded.  —  Bayard 
Q.  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

*  Hans  Habe.  Zu  spat?  Zurich  and 
New  York.  Europa-Verlag.  1939. 

626  pages.  $3.00. — A  first  novel  by  a 
young  man  now  living  in  Europe;  from 


which  it  follows  that  although  there  is 
a  love  story,  the  love  interest  is  second¬ 
ary.  First  and  foremost  it  is  a  polit¬ 
ical  novel,  and  as  in  real  life,  so  in  this 
book,  love  is  conquered  and  throtded 
again  and  again  by  politics.  The  action 
b  dated  1938,  in  Geneva,  and  ends 
with  the  “peace”  of  Munich  and  a 
great  question  mark.  Since  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  book  the  author  has 
volunteered  for  service  in  the  French 
army,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  preface, 
dated  October,  1939.  So  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  title  of  this  active  and  ex¬ 
citing  first  novel  may  have  been  an¬ 
swered. — Friedrich  Krause.  New  York 
City. 

*  Gottlieb  Heinrich  Heer.  Fest  im 
Griinen.  Zurich.  Orell  Fiissli.  1939. 
194  pages.  6.50  francs  (3.90  marks). 
— The  eight  Novellen  in  this  volume 
range  in  the  time  of  their  setting  from 
the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present, 
and  their  quality  is  as  varied  as  their 
time  and  setting.  Far  above  the  rest 
in  interest  and  treatment  is  der  Laus- 
bub,  also  the  longest  (74  pages).  Sub¬ 
titled  “Novelle  aus  der  Zeit  der  Grenz- 
besetzung,”  der  Lausbub  relates  with 
excellent  development  of  characters  and 
situations  the  adventures  of  a  sixteen- 
year-old  Swiss  boy  while  vacationing 
near  the  German-Swiss  border  in  the 
summer  of  1917.  Lest  one  be  misled 
by  the  fact  that  its  main  character  is 
a  boy,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
it  is  not  a  story  for  juveniles.  Of  the 
others,  three  are  such  that  one  is  glad 
to  have  read  them:  Fest  im  Griinen 
(romanticism  4  la  Rousseau  makes  its 
impact  on  the  patricians  of  eighteenth 
century  Zurich),  der  Spion  (an  episode 
in  the  exile  in  Switzerland  of  Hortense 
Beauharnais,  once  the  queen  of  Hcd- 
land),  and  Abenteuer  einer  Nacht  (two 
young  men  spend  a  dangerous  night 
adrift  on  the  Mediterranean,  blown  out 
to  sea  by  the  mistral). 

Possibly  the  best  thing  that  could  be 
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said  of  the  remaining  four  stories 
(about  a  fourth  of  the  book  by  length), 
is  that  in  spite  of  them  the  collection 
is  good. — Robert  H.  Weidman.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 

*  E.  F.  Hoffmann.  Vber  Briiclfen 
fiihrt  der  Weg.  Leipzig.  A.  H. 

Payne.  1938.  333  i^ges.  4.20  and  5.50 
marks.  —  The  middle-aged  bachelor 
Baurat  Felix  Maversen  is  called  to  a 
provincial  town  to  superintend  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  bridge.  Among  acquaintances 
he  makes  is  a  girl  to  whom  he  feels 
singularly  attracted.  A  young  construc¬ 
tion  engineer  working  under  him  falls 
in  love  with  the  same  girl.  After  Ma¬ 
versen  has  magnanimously  given  the 
young  man  the  right  of  way,  he  learns 
through  a  long  chain  of  circumstances 
that  the  girl  is  his  own  illegitimate 
daughter,  and  ail  ends  happily.  There 
are  numerous  other  characters  and  di¬ 
gressions,  which  serve  to  draw  out  a 
rather  thin  plot  to  the  length  of  a 
novel. 

In  view  of  the  events  of  the  day,  the 
definition  of  evil  by  a  Catholic  priest 
whose  company  Maversen  enjoys,  is  in¬ 
teresting:  “Vor  allem  die  Gier  nach 
Macht,  nach  Herrschaft.  Nennen  wir 
cs  ruhig  den  Willen  zur  Macht,  das 
Biendwerk  aus  der  Zeit.  Macht  ist  Un- 
terdriickung  und  jede  Art  von  Untat. 
Wer  sich  der  Macht  verschrieb,  kann 
nicht  gut  sein.  Merken  Sie  den  tiefen 
Sinn  der  Sprache,  welche  den  Mord, 
die  Gewalttatigkeit,  eine  Untat  nennt, 
also  eine  Tat  ohne  Sinn,  eine  Nichttat? 
Deshalb  wird  Macht  nie  magisch.  Sic 
ist  zeitgebunden  und  iauft  sich  in  der 
Gegenwart  tot.” — Guy  R.  Vowles.  Da¬ 
vidson  College. 

*  Kathe  Micthc.  Das  Haus  ohne  Kin¬ 
der.  Berlin.  Universitas.  1939.  278 

pages.  5.80  marks. — Man’s  natural  long¬ 
ing  for  a  home  and  children  forms 
an  old,  ever  interesting  theme.  In 
Kathe  Micthe’s  novel  a  fine  study  and 


psychological  treatment  of  that  eternal 
desire  leads  to  a  rather  unusual  ending. 
Whether  the  reader  is  satisfied  with 
her  solution  or  not,  he  will  enjoy  the 
book  for  its  clear  style  and  distinctive 
craftsmanship.  If  one  considers  that 
this  is  the  author’s  first  novel,  one  has 
even  more  admiration  for  her  mastery 
of  form  and  content. — J.  R.  Breiten- 
bucher.  Miami  University. 

Erwin  Neustadter.  Der  Jiingling 

im  Panzer.  Eine  Dichtung  in  Prosa. 
Stuttgart.  Hohenstaufen  Verlag.  1938. 
362  pages.  6  marks. — Neustadter  is  no 
longer  a  youth,  he  is  in  his  late  thir¬ 
ties.  The  hero  of  this  prose  poem  is 
the  young  Neustadter  under  the  strain 
of  the  world  war  and  the  subsequent 
changes  of  nationality  that  were  im¬ 
posed  on  the  Siebenburger  Sachsen. 
Sicbenburgen  Transylvania,  has,  beside 
the  Baltic  lands,  been  the  only  country 
where  Germans  abroad  continued  to 
be  givers  and  not  merely  takers  of 
German  civilization.  The  names  of 
Zillich  and  Mcschenddrfcr  soon  ac¬ 
quired  fame  in  German  letters.  Ncu- 
stadter  is  more  Siebenburger  than 
Mcschcndorfcr  —  harder,  more  self- 
willed,  more  heroic,  less  city-like,  a  sol¬ 
dier  at  heart,  a  hard  fighter,  and — ^a 
biting  tongue.  The  young  lieutenant 
succeeds  in  holding  a  position  that  cov¬ 
ers  the  retreat  of  the  Austro-Hungar¬ 
ian  armies;  returned  home,  he  can  not 
loosen  his  armour  quickly;  he  cannot 
so  soon  become  a  sedentary  good  cit¬ 
izen;  the  war  has  gone  into  his  blood; 
death  for  him  is  not  the  ultimate  evil, 
life  not  the  ultimate  good;  character  is 
everything.  And  so  we  see  the  young 
officer  in  the  turmoil  and  amidst  the 
human  weaknesses  and  the  miseries  of 
Siebenbiirgen  after  1919 — a  tragic  hero 
in  a  small  world,  one  who  wants  the 
absolute  in  a  world  satisfied  with 
change  and  peaceful  compromise.  It 
is  a  personal  book,  and  as  such  unique. 
— Heinrich  Meyer.  The  Rice  Institute. 
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*  Franz  von  Schmidt.  Amba,  der 
Herr.  Berlin.  Propylacn  Vcrlag. 
1939. — ^First  of  all  Amba,  der  Herr  is 
a  whale  of  an  adventure  story.  The 
author  is  obviously  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  East  and  Southeast  Si¬ 
beria  through  which  so  many  Russian 
aristocrats  escaped  to  China  during  the 
revolution  of  1917-1920. 

In  Ich  heisze  Victor  Mors,  von 
Schmidt  has  already  described  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  prison-camp  life  in  Siberia  and 
the  escape  of  individuals  or  groups  of 
German  war  prisoners.  In  Amba,  der 
Herr  he  first  describes  vividly  the 
escape  of  a  group  of  German  prisoners 
in  a  stolen  train,  their  failure  to  reach 
the  coast  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
party.  About  half  the  book  then  de¬ 
scribes  how  one  high  ranking  officer 
and  a  cadet  start  back  to  release  some 
comrades  trapped  in  a  railroad  station 
and  how  they  become  lost  in  the  end¬ 
less  virgin  forests  around  the  bleak 
peak  Da-Shan.  This  is  the  land  of  Am¬ 
ba,  the  mythical  king  of  the  tigers  who 
guards  the  sacred  root  of  the  Chen- 
Shen  plant  {Panax  Ginseng)  which  is 
the  valuable  component  of  many  Chi¬ 
nese  “herbs.”  Amba  turns  out  to  be  a 
promysjlenil(  or  highway  robber  of  the 
forest,  a  sort  of  sylvan  gangster  who 
is  finally  killed  by  a  tiger.  The  manner 
in  which  he  is  used  to  sustain  suspense 
throughout  the  book  is  brilliant.  All  in 
all  a  romance  of  the  old  school,  but 
ably  written  and  by  no  means  dull. — 
Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Wilmington,  Ca¬ 
lifornia. 

^  Joseph  Magnus  Wehner.  Die  Hoch- 
zeits\uh.  Roman  einer  jungen 
Liebe.  Hamburg.  Hanseatischc  Verlags- 
anstalt.  1939.  258  pages.  4.50  marks. 
—  This  is  the  story  of  Bertold  and 
Birge,  of  her  dowry<ow,  of  the  pretty 
temptress  Anna  and  the  villain  Hott. 
The  characters,  at  first  only  about  eigh¬ 
teen,  are  already  cast  when  they  enter 
the  story;  even  Anna’s  first  meeting 


with  Bertold  is  clouded  by  memories. 
The  action  plays  in  a  rural  community, 
in  a  university  city,  into  the  war — ^and 
out  again  for  a  belated  happy  ending. 
There  are  upsurgings  of  late  adoles¬ 
cence  and  there  are  classically  ron  antk 
scenes —  as  with  Otto,  Erich  and  Ber- 
told  in  the  cathedral.  The  lake  idyll 
of  the  climax  is  wrought  with  poetic 
feeling.  The  Zeitgeist  occasionally  bub¬ 
bles  up  among  these  figures  and  inci¬ 
dents  typical  of  popular  novels. — Ed¬ 
mund  E.  Miller.  University  of  Mary¬ 
land. 


The  Revista  hispdnica  moderna  for 
October,  1939  contains  Anda  Jaleo,  a 
song  transcribed  and  harmonized  by 
Federico  Garcia  Lorca. 

“.  .  .A  young  girl  (in  Brazil)  wrote 
to  the  ‘Sweetest  Italian  Hour’  (U.  S. 
radio  pre^ram)  telling  of  her  craze  for 
the  movies  and  for  American  stars.  She 
requested  photographs  of  the  actors  she 
admired,  ending,  ‘O  Sweet  Italian 
Hour,  satisfy  the  desire  of  a  young  girl 
who  hopes  one  day  to  become  a  movie 
star  herself.’  But  there  was  a  postscript 
in  a  different  handwriting:  ‘I  am  the 
mother  of  Marisa,  and  my  daughter  is  a 
silly  girl.  Do  not  send  her  photos  of 
men  stars,  for  she  would  fall  in  love 
with  them.  I  would  be  very  grateful 
to  you  if  you  would  send  her  photos 
of  old  and  ugly  actors.’  ” — ^From  The 
Pan  American. 

Regards  is  a  new  French-language 
literary  monthly  edited  by  Andr^  Giroux 
and  Louis  Fr&hette,  and  published  by 
Les  Editions  de  V Avenir,  Quebec. 

In  Amirique  (New  York),  H.  A. 
Jules-Bois  takes  the  overthrow  of  John 
Milton’s  London  statue  by  a  Nazi 
bomber  as  text  for  an  editorial  entitled 
La  Seconde  Mort  de  Milton. 

Marshal  Petain  is  reported  to  be  plan¬ 
ning  to  abolish  the  French  Academy 
because  the  majority  of  its  members  arc 
opposed  to  his  government. 


Books  in  Spanish 

{For  other  Booths  in  Spanish,  see  "Head-Liners”) 


^  Enciclopedia  ilustrada  mexicana.  In 
8  parts,  by  various  authors.  Mexico. 
1936-1938.  First  4  parts  edited  by  Im- 
prenta  Mondial.  Parts  5-8,  by  Porrua 
Hnos.  y  Cia.  —  Certain  Mexican  au¬ 
thorities  in  various  fields  of  the  culture 
of  their  country  have  conceived  and 
begun  to  publish  this  promising  work. 
It  was  to  consist  of  an  indefinite  num¬ 
ber  of  monographs.  Begun  in  1936,  up 
to  1938  eight  issues  had  appeared,  but 
unfortunately,  publication  seems  to 
have  been  suspended.  This  is  a  great 
pity,  for  the  numbers  so  far  published 
arc  worthy  of  high  praise,  ^ch  thin 
volume,  of  from  60  to  80  pages,  is  com¬ 
plete  in  itself.  The  best  of  paper  is 
used  and  the  photos  and  engravings 
arc  exceptionally  well  executed. 

Volume  I,  by  Alfonso  Caso,  is  en- 
tided:  La  Religidn  de  los  Aztecas.  This 
difficult  subject  is  skillfully  handled. 
There  are  copious  illustrations.  The 
author’s  conclusion  is  that  of  all  peoples 
with  a  relatively  high  civilization,  the 
Aztecs  were  more  wholly  under  the 
domination  of  their  religion  than  any 
other.  The  absence  of  ideals  other  than 
the  religious  kept  them  from  progress 
before  the  Conquest,  and  is  responsible 
even  now  for  the  stoicism  and  inertia 
of  the  Mexican  Indian. 

Volume  II  deals  with  La  Pintura  en 
Mexico  durante  el  siglo  XV I .  The  au¬ 
thor  is  Manuel  Toussaint.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  painting  of  the  Aztecs  had 
a  religious  base,  and  that  except  for  cer¬ 
tain  coloring  materials  from  which  the 
Spaniards  profited,  it  was  of  litde  im¬ 
portance  to  them.  However,  the  In¬ 
dians  were  apt  pupils,  and  soon  pro¬ 


duced  very  creditable  paintings  in  the 
Catholic  tradition.  The  first  great  Span¬ 
ish  painter  who  came  to  Mexico  was 
Sim6n  Pereyns,  who  arrived  in  1585. 
Several  of  his  masterpieces  are  shown 
in  the  text. 

Volume  III  was  written  by  Enrique 
Gonzilez  Aparicio.  Its  title  is:  El  Pro- 
blema  agrario  y  el  cridito  rural. 

The  Agrarian  reform,  says  the  au¬ 
thor,  seeks  to  do  away  with  the  semi- 
feudal  system  which  until  lately  has  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  rural  districts,  and  this 
aim  makes  it  the  most  important  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  Revolution.  Suppression 
of  private  property  and  socialization  of 
the  soil  is  the  ultimate  goal  in  view. 

Volume  IV,  by  Enrique  Juan  Pa¬ 
lacios,  is:  Arqueologia  de  Mexico,  Cul- 
turas  arcdica  y  tolteca.  The  ancient  in¬ 
habitants  of  Mexico  arc  supposed  to  be 
from  northern  Asia,  and  to  have  come 
to  America  some  10,000  to  15,000  years 
ago.  Sometime  during  this  period,  long 
before  historical  records,  the  teocintle, 
the  progenitor  of  maize,  was  domes¬ 
ticated,  and  from  that  date  begins  the 
rapid  progress  handed  down  to  the  his¬ 
toric  tribes,  like  the  Toltecs  and  the 
Aztecs.  In  what  part  of  Mexico  this 
epoch-making  discovery  of  maize  took 
place  is  still  a  moot  question. 

Volume  V  has  for  its  subject:  El 
arte  mexicano  en  EspaHa.  The  author 
is  Genaro  Estrada.  We  have  here  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  principal  Mexican 
works  of  art  existing  in  Spain.  These 
include  paintings,  wood  carvings,  tap¬ 
estry,  sculpture  in  wood  and  wax, 
silver  work,  arms  and  trophies,  ceram¬ 
ics  and  Aztec  feather  work. 
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Volume  VI.  H&tor  Perez  Martinez 
writes  of:  Piratcrias  en  Campeche.  The 
European  wars  among  Spain,  England, 
France  and  Holland  were  favorable  to 
piracy,  and  the  treasure-ships  of  Spain 
were  the  alluring  prize.  The  town  of 
Campeche,  on  account  of  its  position, 
was  the  storm  center  of  piratical  ac¬ 
tivity.  Among  the  famous  freebooters 
noted  are  Hawkins,  Drake  and  Mor¬ 
gan.  The  history  of  piracy  in  these  wa¬ 
ters  is  traced  through  the  16th,  17th 
and  18th  centuries.  At  the  end  of  the 
latter  the  pirates  were  driven  from  their 
last  strongholds  in  Balize  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish. 

Volume  VII  treats  of:  El  Derecho 
precolonial.  It  is  the  work  of  Lucio 
Mendietta  Nunez.  This  fascinating  sub¬ 
ject  of  law  among  the  Aztecs  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts,  Derecho  publico, 
and  Derecho  privado.  In  the  first  divi¬ 
sion  are  chapters  on  judicial,  military 
and  religious  organization,  as  well  as 
international  and  penal  law.  In  the 
second  category  we  read  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  private  property,  laws  regard¬ 
ing  labor,  commerce,  etc.  The  text  is 
well  illustrated  by  drawings  taken 
chiefly  from  the  Cddice  modocino,  the 
fundamental  authority  on  precortesian 
life  in  Mexico.  This  volume  is  perhaps 
the  most  alluring  of  the  series  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  human  interest. 

Volume  VIII  is  entided:  La  impren- 
ta  en  la  Nueva  Espaha.  The  author 
is  Juan  B.  Iguiniz.  This  work  traces 
the  art  of  printing  from  its  beginning 
in  the  16th  century  until  about  1820. 
The  first  book  was  published  in  1539. 
The  text  is  adorned  with  numerous 
fac-similes  of  tide  pages  of  old  works. 
After  dealing  with  printing  in  the  city 
of  Mexico,  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
same  art  in  various  other  Mexican 
cides.  There  is  also  a  chapter  on  bib¬ 
liographical  works. 

We  conclude  this  inadequate  survey 
with  the  hope  that  this  excellent  series 
of  monographs  may  continue  and  by 


recommending  the  existing  numbers  to 
those  interested  in  things  Mexican. — 
Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 

^  Angel  Lazaro.  La  verdad  del  pue¬ 
blo  espahol.  San  Juan  de  Puerto 
Rico.  Alerts.  1939.  157  pages. — Gallc- 
go  by  birth,  Cuban  by  residence,  and 
Loyalist  by  sympathy,  Angel  Lizaro 
wrote  and  lectured  in  behalf  of  the 
Spanish  Government,  and  the  revista 
Alerta  collected  his  writings  to  be  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  Spanish  refugees.  The 
dde  chapter,  a  lecture  frequendy  re¬ 
peated  throughout  the  Caribbean,  de¬ 
clares  that  the  truth  of  truths  is  that  the 
Republic  must  not  surrender  to  traitors 
within  and  barbaric  aggression  without. 
Much  more  permanent  than  the  half 
dozen  propaganda  ardcles  are  the  au¬ 
thor’s  memories  of  Garcia  Lorca,  and 
his  long  criticisms  of  Galdos  and  Larra. 
Sonnets  to  Miaja,  Lister,  and  Antonio 
Machado  complete  the  volume.  —  W. 
K.J. 

^  Mariano  Pic6n-Saias.  1941.  Caracas. 

Editorial  Impresores  Unidos.  1940. 
142  pages. — In  1941  Venezuela  will 
elect  another  president,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  presidency  since  the  long  dic¬ 
tatorship  of  Gomez  began.  It  was  fit¬ 
ting,  therefore,  that  one  of  Venezuela’s 
leading  writers  should  consider  the 
past  and  present  of  his  country,  in 
the  five  “discursos”  of  the  volume, 
1941.  Much  of  it  is  interesting  and 
helpful  only  to  his  countrymen.  How¬ 
ever  the  author’s  remarks  on  the  exile 
of  Blanco  Fombona,  on  Doha  Barbara 
as  the  most  significant  work  of  the  end 
of  the  Gomez  regime,  on  Venezuela 
as  the  place  where  they  live  history  as 
a  torment  and  as  a  drama,  are  enlight¬ 
ening.  The  comments  on  education  arc 
staightforward,  as  when  Pic6n-Salas  de¬ 
clares  that  his  country  is  where  Argen¬ 
tina  was  in  1868  or  Bolivia  in  1912.  His 
ideas  on  education  could  be  read  with 
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profit  by  any  educator.  His  clear  think¬ 
ing  on  the  war,  his  appeal  to  Latin 
Americans  to  make  themselves  strong, 
to  construct  and  not  to  weep,  forms 
another  section  that  should  win  the 
book  many  readers.  The  author  offers 
no  panacea,  but  his  frank  words  ought 
to  ^  heeded  by  his  countrymen. — fV. 
K.J. 

Fabio  Fiallo.  La  comisidn  naciona- 

lista  en  Washington.  Ciudad  Tru¬ 
jillo,  Santo  Domingo.  La  Opinidn. 
1939.  11  pages. — Fabio  Fiallo,  famous 
Dominican  poet  and  patriot,  writes 
with  intimate  knowledge  of  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  National  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Santo  Domingo  between  the 
dates  of  1920  and  1921  in  its  efforts  in 
Washington  to  persuade  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  and  return  to  the 
island  her  independence.  Fiallo  was 
one  of  the  first  and  most  vigorous  of 
the  Dominicans  to  denounce  the  policy 
of  military  occupation  of  the  United 
States  in  1916.  He  was  imprisoned 
and  court  martialed,  but  later  freed. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  commission 
which  finally  secured  the  withdrawal  of 
the  United  States  marines,  and  writes 
with  intimate  knowledge  of  all  that 
transpired  in  Washington,  citing  in 
detail  interviews  with  such  prominent 
men  as  Welles,  Lansing,  Hughes  and 
McAdoo. 

Fiallo  writes  with  restraint,  and 
makes  it  clear  at  all  times  that  his  quar¬ 
rel  and  that  of  his  compatriots  was 
with  high  government  officials  and  not 
with  the  American  people.  The  book 
is  well  documented,  and  presents  a  con¬ 
vincing  and  vivid  picture  of  the  injus¬ 
tice  of  the  American  occupation. — 
Marshall  Nunn.  University  of  Alabama. 

*  Luis  Correa.  Viaje  Stendhaliano. 

Caracas.  Elite.  1940.  74  pages.  .50 
boHvares.  —  These  three  essays  present 
the  “crystallization”  of  El  Libertador’s 
amorous  attachments,  successively  or 


simultaneously,  around  three  women, 
each  of  whom  filled  a  definite  need  in 
his  life.  Young  Bolivar,  in  Paris  on 
the  eve  of  Napoleon’s  coronation  as 
Emperor,  found  in  Fanny  du  Villars 
a  maturity,  spiced  with  melancholy 
voluptuousness,  which  satisfied  his 
egoism  as  a  fatalistic  young  Ren6,  and 
aided  him  in  forgetting  his  deceased 
Teresa.  Fanny  helped  prepare  him 
emotionally  for  his  heroic  deeds  as  Li- 
bertador,  and  seasoned  him  for  his 
sensuous  relationship  with  Manuelita 
S^enz.  But  as  his  physical  powers  de¬ 
clined,  following  the  curve  of  his  polit¬ 
ical  reverses,  he  turned  to  Joaquina 
de  Garaycoa,  “La  Gloriosa,”  for  con¬ 
solation  in  an  idealized  and  platonic 
love.  This  is  a  timely  reminder  of  one 
of  South  America’s  great,  about  whom 
North  Americans  will  do  well  to  learn 
more  in  the  coming  months  and  years. 
— Boyd  Carter.  Coe  College. 

*  Juan  Pablo  Echague  (Jean  Paul). 

Seis  figuras  del  Plata.  Buenos  Aires. 
Losada.  1938.  187  pages.  2  pesos. — Six 
figures,  including  a  physician  and  an 
astronomer,  make  up  ^e  men  studied  in 
this  attractively  published  and  charming¬ 
ly  written  series  of  essays.  For  most 
readers,  more  interesting  than  the  deeds 
of  Dr.  Pedro  Chutro  and  Martin  Gil, 
are  the  writings  of  the  other  four.  Sar- 
miento’s  Facundo  is  characterized  as 
a  sociological  explanation  of  the  strug¬ 
gles  and  passions  of  Argentina.  The 
religion  of  Lugones,  according  to 
Echagiic,  is  inspired  by  the  destiny  of 
the  race.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
sections  is  devoted  to  Echagiie’s  friend, 
Garcia  Velloso,  influential  during  the 
rebirth  of  the  River  Plate  theatre  about 
1900.  The  sixth  figure  is  Florencio 
Sanchez,  of  whom  the  biographer  tries 
to  give  a  calm  judgment  after  30  years. 
He  sets  down  his  many  Haws  but  sees 
him  as  supreme  as  a  costumbrista  and 
one  of  the  first  to  depict  the  authentic 
gaucho.  An  excellent  book. — W.K.J. 
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*  Mateo  Solana  y  Gutierrez.  Maximi- 
liano  de  Habsburgo.  Mexico.  Edito¬ 
rial  Polis.  1940.  182  pages. — A  frankly 
prejudiced  analysis  of  the  characters 
who  took  part  in  the  French  Inter¬ 
vention  in  Mexico.  At  the  hands  of  the 
Oaxacan  historian  (and  journalist), 
Juirez  becomes  a  monster  of  atavistic 
cruelty,  while  Maximilian,  in  addition 
to  his  generally  accepted  r61e  of  ideal¬ 
istic  martyr,  assumes  the  far  removed 
one  of  wise  and  efficient  ruler.  There 
are  sketches  of  Carlota,  Louis  Napo- 
le6n,  Pius  IX,  Prim,  Bazaine,  and  also 
Iturbide,  with  whom  Solana  y  Gutie¬ 
rrez  sees  fit  to  compare  the  later  emper¬ 
or.  By  the  author’s  own  admission  the 
book  is  a  mere  sketch  which  may  later 
develop  into  a  more  serious  detailed 
work.  The  book  is  ornamented  with 
vignettes  from  the  Mus6e  Plantin-More- 
tus,  perhaps  chosen  because  they  are 
from  Carlota’s  country. — Consuelo  Ho- 
watt.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

*  Monsenor  Francisco  Vives.  Pio 
XU,  Vida  y  documentos  pontificos. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940.  93 
pages.  6  pesos. — The  greater  part  of 
this  small  volume  consists  of  documents 
issued  by  Pius  XII  since  his  elevation 
to  the  Papacy.  The  author’s  share  of 
the  book  is  limited  to  some  twenty- 
five  pages  of  biographical  material  deal¬ 
ing  chiefly  with  Monsignor  Pacelli’s 
diplomatic  mission  in  Germany  and 
his  services  as  Papal  Secretary  of  State. 
Extremely  laudatory,  as  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  from  an  author  who  is  himself 
a  Monsignor.  Critics  of  the  Vatican’s 
use  of  political  power  are  summarily 
dismissed  as  “uncultured  journalists.’’ 
— G.  R.  Hilton.  University  of  Akron. 

*  Marques  de  Lozoya.  Historia  del 
arte  hispdnico.  Tomo  II.  Barce¬ 
lona.  Salvat.  1934.  612  pages,  octavo 
plus  many  full-page  illustrations. — A 
treatise  on  Gothic  art  in  Spain  by  an 


eminent  professor  of  history  in  the 
University  of  Valencia.  It  deals  mostly 
with  architecture,  since  the  art  of  build¬ 
ing  was  far  in  the  lead  of  the  other 
arts  during  the  thirteenth  and  four¬ 
teenth  centuries,  in  Spain  as  well  as 
throughout  Europe.  The  Spanish 
Gothic  has  been  sadly  neglected  in  our 
English-language  histories  of  art  and 
architecture.  We  seem  to  know  a  great 
deal  about  Spanish  Renaissance  and  its 
beautiful  ofispring  in  Mexico  and 
California,  but  we  assume  that  the 
Gothic  belongs  to  England,  France  and 
the  Rhine  country.  This  text  and  its 
653  beautiful  illustrations  will  prove 
to  the  reader  that  there  is  a  vast  field 
of  almost  unexplored  architecture  in 
Spain.  There  is,  for  example,  the 
Cathedral  of  Palma  de  Majorca,  built 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  which  in 
beauty  and  structural  daring  compares 
with  Notre  Dame,  Rheims,  or  West¬ 
minster.  Imagine  the  stone  vaults  of 
the  great  nave  spanning  a  clear  width 
of  60  feet,  and  a  ceiling  so  high  that 
a  12-story  building  could  be  set  beneath 
it.  The  thrust  of  this  vast  vaulted  ceil¬ 
ing  is  countered  by  doubly  flying  but¬ 
tresses.  The  author  has  included  with 
the  illustrations  measured  scaled  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  cross-section  of  this  cathe¬ 
dral  and  others,  showing  the  reader  in 
detail  the  construction  of  vaults  and 
framing.  There  are  illustrations  of 
Gothic  details  and  tracery,  the  equal 
of  which  in  fantasy  of  design  could 
scarcely  be  found  anywhere  else  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  book  is  written  in  a  simple, 
matter-of-fact  language;  and  it  would 
not  be  necessary  even  to  know  a  word 
of  Spanish  to  enjoy  the  illustrations  and 
study  the  drawings.  Every  library 
should  have  this  work  in  its  depart¬ 
ment  of  art  or  architecture.  And  this 
reviewer  would  recommend  it  to  any 
practicing  architect  who  would  like 
to  expand  his  knowledge  of  Gothic 
design.  —  Harold  Gimeno.  Oklahoma 
City. 
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It  A.  Ganivct.  Epistolario.  Buenos 
Aires.  Tor.  1939.  206  pages.  1  peso. 
—Thirty-one  letters  from  Angel  Ga- 
nivet  to  Navarro  Ledesma  constitute  a 
volume  of  the  Cldsicos  Universales 
scries  published  by  Tor  at  a  peso  a- 
piece.  It  is  a  neat  book  with  clear 
print,  and  a  cheap  way  of  acquiring  a 
companion  to  the  better-known  Ideario 
espanol.—W.K.J. 

It  J.  M.  E^a  de  Queiroz.  Oltimas  car¬ 
tas  de  Fadrique  Mendes.  Traduc- 
cion  de  Pedro  Gonzilez-Blanco.  Me¬ 
xico.  Botas.  1939.  343  pages.  —  This 
selection  of  writings  of  the  Portuguese 
novelist,  heretofore  impublished  (in 
Spanish  translation),  includes  some 
literary  essays  written  under  the  name 
of  Fadrique  Mendes,  two  cuentos,  some 
additional  critical  essays,  one  of  which 
deals  with  the  problem  of  realism  vs. 
idealism  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
former,  and  lastly  some  samples  of 
Queiroz’s  contributions  to  the  Revista' 
de  Portugal  in  1889-1890. 

Of  particular  interest  today  arc  the 
samples  of  the  author’s  writings  as 
columnist.  They  include  some  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  usual  instability  of  the 
party  in  power  in  the  French  Third 
Republic,  on  the  well  disciplined  and 
law-abiding  attitude  of  the  striking 
workers  in  London,  on  the  death  of  the 
Prince  of  Monaco,  and  a  rather  amaz¬ 
ing  suggestion  that  the  dispute  between 
the  Vatican  and  the  Italian  govern¬ 
ment  might  well  be  settled  by  trans¬ 
ferring  the  Holy  Sec  from  Rome  to 
the  diminutive  Principality  of  Monaco. 
Another  column  deals  with  the  illusion 
that  China  would  become  <x:cidcntal- 
ized  merely  by  the  introduction  of  the 
railroad.  The  last,  and  most  interest¬ 
ing,  is  a  dispassionate  and  quite  con¬ 
vincing  statement  of  a  Portuguese  view 
of  Anglo-Portugucsc  relations  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  British  government’s 
disregard  of  Portuguese  claims  in 


Africa. — George  R.  Hilton.  University 
of  Akron. 

*  M.  Romcra-Navarro.  El  Critiedn. 
Philadelphia.  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Press.  1939. 383  pages.  $4.00. — 
Romcra-Navarro  has  completed  part 
two  of  his  critical  text  of  Graciin’s  El 
Critiedn  with  the  same  scholarly  care 
that  he  displayed  in  his  first  volume. 
The  exhaustive  critical  notes  and  ex¬ 
planations  place  this  edition  with  the 
masterpieces  of  American  scholarship 
in  the  field  of  Spanish  literature.  The 
editor’s  reconstruction  of  the  text  is 
comparable  to  that  of  the  late  C.  C. 
Marden’s  critical  text  of  El  Poema  de 
Ferndn  Gonfdlez.  It  is  gratifying,  and 
significant,  that  North  American  schol¬ 
ars  are  making  such  distinguished  con¬ 
tributions  to  Spanish  culture. — Lowell 
Dunham.  Central  State  College,  Ed¬ 
mond,  Oklahoma. 

1^  Charles  Henry  Stevens.  Lope  de 
Vegas  "*El  palacio  confuso."  New 
York.  Instituto  de  Las  Espanas.  1939. 
xcii-|-138  pages.  —  The  problem  of  a 
play  whose  authorship  and  date  have 
been  in  dispute.  The  editor  believes 
that  the  author  was  Lope  de  Vega  and 
the  date  between  1619  and  1624.  In 
his  scholarly  introduction  there  is  a  dis¬ 
cussion,  not  only  of  author  and  date, 
but  also  of  the  versification,  editions, 
and  what  has  been  said  about  the  play. 
There  follows  the  text  of  an  undated 
suelta  of  the  play  with  the  variants  of 
five  known  printings.  There  are  ex¬ 
haustive  notes  and  an  extensive  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  This  is  not  the  place  for  critical 
comment  on  the  author’s  work,  but 
one  must  credit  Mr.  Stevens  with  a  fine 
piece  of  research,  revealing  long  and 
painstaking  investigation,  an  able 
marshaling  of  his  material  and  a  clear 
exposition  of  his  conclusions. — Calvert 
/.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Xavier  Villaurrutia.  Textos  y  pre- 
textos.  Mexico.  Casa  de  Espana  en 
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Mexico.  245  pages. — TTicrc  comes  to 
us  with  this  volume  a  scent  of  the 
distant'Seeming  1920’s,  whose  aesthetic 
battles — ^and  many  of  the  protagonists 
as  well — ^have  some  while  since  been 
laid  away  in  lavender.  De  mortuis — 
Nevertheless,  the  dead  do  live  in  the 
pages  of  their  contemporaries,  where  it 
is  not  always  nil  nisi  bonum  that  is 
spoken  of  them.  Paul  Morand,  and 
yes,  even  the  pontificating  Valery: 
what  memories  they  bring  of  our  more 
youthful  enthusiasms  and  illusions!  The 
nights,  for  example,  that  we  spent  with 
the  dubious  geographic  ladies  of  VEu- 
rope  galante.  (With  their  vague,  sad 
faces,  they  might  have  stepped  from 
behind  the  curtains  of  a  Laurencin 
print.) 

In  Mexico  this  was  the  generation  to 
which  the  literary  review,  Contempord- 
neos,  has  significandy  given  its  name. 
It  is  this  generation  that  Sehor  Villaur- 
rutia,  poet,  critic  and  man  of  the  the¬ 
atre,  represents,  in  a  winnowed  collec¬ 
tion  of  essays,  occasional  cridcism  for 
the  most  part,  extending  roughly  over 
the  decade  from  the  mid-twendes  to  the 
mid-thirdes,  with  a  foreword  dated 
1940. 

TTie  author  must  have  been  an  un¬ 
usually  sure-footed  cridc  in  that  slip¬ 
pery  era,  or  else  he  has  sagaciously  let 
time  do  his  editing  for  him;  one  sus¬ 
pects  that  the  latter  is  the  case.  It  is 
the  earlier  papers  in  the  book,  such  as 
the  one  on  Morand  (1927),  that  hold 
the  lilac  scent.  It  is  interesdng  to  com¬ 
pare  these  with  the  essays  on  Mexican 
painters,  Rivera,  Orozco  and  others, 
written  around  1939.  But  a  man  who 
could  deal  with  Pio  Baroja  as  Villaur- 
rutia  did  in  1925,  is  a  cridc  in  and  out 
of  season.  What  is  more,  he  is  a  poedc, 
readable  critic  of  the  kind  Baudelaire 
would  have  loved.  He  is,  as  he  con¬ 
fesses,  one  to  whom  cridcism  is  a  crea¬ 
tive  passion;  and  he  writes  a  prose  that 
is  remarkable  for  ite  subdety  and  refine¬ 
ment,  its  sonorous  over-  and  undertones. 


In  addition  to  a  group  of  essays  on 
Mexican  poets  and  other  writers,  in¬ 
cluding  one  on  that  “hombre  de  cami- 
nos,”  Alfonso  Reyes,  the  author  further 
provides  us  with  a  “Guide  to  North 
American  t^oets”  (a  criticism  of  the 
Jolas-Kra  anthology  of  some  years 
ago);  with  a  delightful  chat  on  French 
essayists  and  the  essay  as  a  form  — 
which  is  something  he  asserts  it  isn’t; 
with  a  note  on  “Viajes,  viajeros,”  which 
disposes  rather  nicely  of  Mr.  Waldo 
Frank  and  his  Virgin  Spain;  and  with 
an  account  of  Elmer  Rice  en  Mexico. — 
Samuel  Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

^  Alberto  M.  Etkin.  Los  Clarines  ne- 
gros.  Buenos  Aires.  Talleres  Gr4- 
ficos  Argentinos.  1936.  106  pages. — 
In  these  poems — surprising  because  of 
their  authentic  romanticism — nature  ex¬ 
presses  the  moods  of  man  and  mirrors 
his  spiritual  turmoil  in  a  way  we  arc 
not  accustomed  to  find  in  the  verse  of 
the  day.  Etkin  is  certainly  closer  to 
Childe  Harold  and  Atala  than  to  what 
we  have  come  to  accept  as  character¬ 
istic  modern  verse.  These  poems — 
short,  rhythmical  and  imbued  with  a 
genuine  singing  quality — ^are  essentially 
a  record  of  spiritual  affirmation.  The 
last  line  of  the  poem  entitled  A  Don 
Quijote. — “  .  .  .la  potencia  sin  fin  de  la 
esperanza” — sums  up  pretty  well  the 
author’s  message.  The  triumph  of  hope 
and  optimism  over  defeat  and  circum¬ 
stance  is  still  one  of  the  enduring  poetic 
themes.  —  David  Lord.  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

*  Carlos  Garefa-Prada.  Luz  que  flota 
en  el  olvido.  Mexico.  Imprenta  U- 
niversitaria.  1939.  140  pages. — If  proof 
is  needed  that  every  Colombian  is  at 
heart  a  poet,  here  is  a  history  of  the 
country  in  120  original  sonnets,  culled 
from  the  writings  of  thirty  native  sons 
by  a  thirty-first  Colombian.  Yes,  and 
from  native  daughters,  too,  for  Isabel 
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Llcras  Rcstrcpo,  Sophy  Pizano  dc  Or¬ 
tiz,  and  Laura  Victoria  arc  represented 
by  a  sonnet  apiece. — As  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  Guillermo  Valencia  takes  up 
the  greatest  space,  with  thirteen  entries. 
Jose  Eustasio  Rivera  shows  in  ten  son¬ 
nets  that  he  can  portray  the  jungles 
and  its  inhabitants  in  poetry  as  well 
as  in  prose.  One  looks  in  vain  for  the 
“illustracioncs”  promised  on  the  title 
page,  but  in  appearance  as  well  as  con¬ 
tents  this  is  an  attractive  piece  of  book¬ 
making  for  the  format  of  which  the 
compiler  gives  credit  to  Francisco  Mon- 
terdc  and  Lconcio  Bello  of  Mexico. — 
Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami  University. 

*  Edgardo  Ubaldo  Genta.  La  epopeya 
de  America.  Montevideo.  Publisher. 

1940.  258  pages. — Having  already  pub¬ 
lished  eight  volumes,  four  of  poetry  and 
two  of  drama,  the  author  announces  his 
intention  of  beginning  a  scries  of  Amer¬ 
ican  poems  to  exalt  the  greatness  of  the 
New  World,  with  this  “pocma  drama- 
tico  continental,”  and  announces  as  a 
second  volume  El  epopeya  del  espiritu. 
After  having  been  moved  by  this  monu¬ 
mental  panorama  of  Genta’s  continent 
and  its  history,  one  feels  the  job  has 
been  done  so  masterfully  that  there  is 
no  need  for  additional  words. — Wood- 
cuts  by  Guillermo  C.  Rodriguez  at  the 
head  of  each  of  the  25  cantos  make 
even  more  striking  this  handsomely 
printed  volume,  which  deserves  to  be 
known  by  all  who  want  to  know  the 
best  in  Latin  American  poetry. — W. 
K.j. 

*  Lucilo  Pedro  Herrera.  Inquietud. 
Buenos  Aires.  Men^ndez.  1940.  172 

pages.  $3.  —  A  collection  of  epigrams 
and  short  observations  on  a  variety  of 
subjects.  The  book  is  divided  into  five 
chapters,  with  the  following  tides:  P si- 
cold  gicas,  iticas,  Artisticas,  Buroerdti- 
cas  (Humoristicas),  Filosdficas.  A  few 
examples  may  be  given  to  set  forth  the 
writer’s  standpoint.  “La  mis  sinccra 


dc  las  pasiones:  el  odio.”  “Cuando  las 
damas  se  acicalan  con  afeites  la  tez,  me 
interrogo  si  la  mujer  esti  familiarizada 
con  cl  cmbustc.”  “Las  parejas  unidas 
sin  amor  recuerdan  las  pdas  dc  gram6- 
fono:  con  cualquicr  disco.”  “jQuicn 
nos  advirdera,  ficlmcnte,  la  difcrencia 
entre  nuestro  Yo  imaginado  y  cl  real!” 
Shades  of  Bobbie  Burns!  There  arc  270 
of  these  Pensamientos.  To  the  text  arc 
added  29  pages  of  critical  comment  on 
previous  works  of  senor  Herrera,  by 
critics  and  writers  in  various  reviews. 
These  works  arc  an  Anthology  of  His- 
pano-American  poetry  and  a  book  of 
literary  criticism.  This  book  is  attrac¬ 
tive  in  form,  and  while  one  might 
question  the  profound  originality  of 
the  author,  one  must  concede  him  tal¬ 
ent  and  cleverness  in  presentation. — 
Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 

*  Alberto  Rembao.  Meditaciones  neo- 
yorl{inas.  Buenos  Aires.  Editorial 
Libreria  Aurora.  1939.  236  pages. — 
“The  thought  of  Master  Eckhardt  is 
like  the  spark  that  leaps  from  the  anvil 
of  Acharya  Shankara.  .  .”  writes  Rem¬ 
bao.  One  can  equally  say  that  these 
brief  essays  arc  sparks  which  Rembao 
catches  from  the  unseen  grindstone  of 
God. 

This  makes  Rembao  a  most  stimu¬ 
lating  and  exasperating  writer.  He  is 
exasperating  not  for  what  he  says,  with 
which  one  may  agree  or  often  violcndy 
disagree,  but  for  the  things  he  does 
not  say.  He  leads  you  to  the  brink 
of  truth  and  leaves  it  up  to  you  wheth¬ 
er  you  wish  to  jump  and  break  your 
neck.  There  is  nothing  Satanic  in  this, 
for  Rembao  is  on  the  side  of  the  angels; 
and  he  leaves  you  the  parachute  of 
eternal  life  should  you  care  to  go  off 
the  deep  end.  More  likely  you  will 
merely  survey  your  umbilical  cord,  try¬ 
ing  to  clarify  your  own  thoughts,  hence 
will  not  get  around  to  taking  the  leap. 

The  b^k  could  better  have  been  cn- 
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titled  “Christian  Meditations,”  for  it  be¬ 
gins  in  Rome  and  ends  on  Calvary  and 
has  litde  to  do  with  the  “realities”  of 
the  great  city  of  greed  and  iron  where 
Rembao  resides.  It  is  a  book  of  religion 
and  morals  and  faith,  however  much 
the  basic  themes  may  be  concealed  by 
literary  brilliance  and  erudition.  The 
concealment  is  deliberate.  Rembao’s 
first  essay  deals  with  the  rococo,  which 
is  a  means  to  conceal  beauty  too  stark 
(out  of  compassion)  and  with  the  par¬ 
able  of  the  fig-leaf,  the  rococo  enve¬ 
lope  of  “las  otras  muchas  cosas.” 

Religion  and  comprehension  of 
beauty  are  for  the  elect,  and  their  truths 
can  only  be  approached  litde  by  litde. 
The  road  of  approach  is  through 
morals,  and  morals  arc  achieved  by 
discipline.  Ultimately  the  superficial 
leaf  is  punctured,  and  the  spirit  can 
deliver  itself  to  God.  Without  such 
vision,  not  only  is  the  individual  lost, 
but  also  the  tribe,  the  collectivity. 

Nowhere  docs  Rembao  push  his 
ideas  and  theories  to  the  ultimate.  He 
is  skeptical  of  the  mental  processes  as 
being  able  to  give  the  true  insight  into 
truth  and  the  workings  of  the  universe. 
He  is  on  the  side  of  the  prophets  who 
see  visions.  He  thus  escapes  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  following  through  to  logical 
conclusions;  he  evades  definitions.  His 
work  has  the  limitation  of  such  eva¬ 
sions  but  also  it  has  the  stimulation 
that  comes  from  the  quick  and  beau¬ 
tiful  phrase,  from  poetry,  from  imagina¬ 
tion  and  from  a  mind  filled  with  lore 
from  many  corners  of  learning  and 
many  corners  of  the  earth.  But  he 
has  also  the  dilemma  of  a  man  advo¬ 
cating  a  certain  philosophy  that  he 
considers  beyond  the  ordinary  channels 
of  human  reasoning.  He  is  obliged  to 
do  this  with  the  tools  of  human  reason¬ 
ing,  that  is  to  say  with  words,  which 
are  a  product  of  the  mind  and  its  evo¬ 
lution,  which  have  meaning  only  to 
the  extent  that  they  arc  defined  and 
have  a  common  significance  for  all  who 


read  them.  Rembao  denies  that  he  is 
a  mystic  but  his  is  the  process  of  mys¬ 
ticism. 

To  be  a  promoter  of  a  philosophy 
that  cannot  be  adequately  advanced  by 
customary  human  symbols  puts  Rembao 
somewhat  above  the  battle.  He  is  not 
concerned  with  ordinary  mundane  con¬ 
flicts.  He  will  not  push  the  argument. 
You  are  of  the  elite  and  can  sec  the 
vision  or  you  can’t. 

Once  when  I  was  in  the  tertulia  of 
the  famous  Valle  Inclin  in  Madrid,  the 
conversation  turned  upon  the  relative 
richness  of  the  Spanish  and  English 
languages.  The  argument  ran  that 
Spanish  had  a  larger  vocabulary  than 
the  English,  that  it  was  more  expres¬ 
sive.  What  other  language  provided 
such  possibilities  for  expression  of  the 
sublime  mystics  such  as  Santa  Teresa? 

Don  Rdmon,  stroking  his  long  beard 
retorted  that  first  of  all  the  Spanish 
language  has  a  much  smaller  vocabu¬ 
lary  than  English,  but  that  the  test  of 
a  language  and  its  potentialities  was 
not  the  number  of  words  it  had,  but 
the  extent  to  which  it  a  was  true  record 
of  the  material  and  spiritual  experien¬ 
ces  of  a  people.  Furthermore,  the 
words  of  the  Spanish  mystics  provided 
no  test  of  the  potentialities  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  because  the  mystics  attempting 
to  express  the  realities  of  that  world 
beyond  human  senses,  were  reduced  to 
using  words  with  meanings  beyond 
those  accepted  in  ordinary  conversation. 

This  is  true  of  much  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Rembao.  One  feels  that  the 
vision  rather  than  the  vulgar  meaning 
lurks  in  his  words.  This  is  baffling  and 
it  is  stimulating. 

I  have  many  philosophical  lances  to 
cross  with  friend  Rembao,  for  both 
philosophically  and  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  methodology,  I  stand  on  a 
different  mountain  top.  Our  voices 
carry  across,  but  we  would  have  to  go 
down  into  the  valley  again  in  order  to 
really  argue  about  the  matters  on  which 
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we  do  not  agree.  But  we  both  seem  to 
like  our  respective  mountain  tops  too 
well. — Carleton  Beds.  New  York  City. 

K  Enrique  Amorim.  Historias  de 
amor.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1938.105  pages.  8  pesos. — ^Five  sketches. 
Miss  Violet  March  is  the  story  of  love 
on  an  estancia.  ^QuiSn  es  Maria  Damid? 
tells  of  the  dream  woman  who  per¬ 
suades  would-be  suicides  to  wait  for  the 
morrow.  In  Donde  se  habla  de  Gluvia 
the  death  of  a  sailor  recalls  the  fate  of 
a  “bar-girl”  whose  brothers  went  to  sea. 
flora  y  Clara  Maria  en  la  vida  de  un 
novelista  is  the  story  of  the  love  of  a 
man  for  two  women,  neither  of  whom 
accepts  his  love.  In  Eugenia  a  man 
tells  a  tragic  love-story  to  an  author, 
all  unknowing  that  the  author  was 
the  cause  of  that  tragedy.  There  is 
narrative  skill  and  ability  in  the  use  of 
suspense  in  these  stories — a  promise  of 
the  author’s  increasing  success  when 
slightly  deeper  themes  are  chosen. — 
Maddine  JV.  Nichols.  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

**  Elisa  Hall.  Mostaza.  Guatemala.  Ti- 
pografia  nacional.  1939.  402  pages. 
—One  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of 
the  novels  to  have  come  from  Guate¬ 
mala.  It  tells  the  life  and  adventures  of 
Don  Sancho  Alvarez  de  Asturias,  a 
seventeenth  century  gentleman,  who 
sails  from  Spain  to  Guatemala.  In  Gua¬ 
temala  he  becomes  acquainted  wi^  the 
miracles  of  Brother  Pedro  de  San  Jo¬ 
seph  Betancourt.  Also,  and  a  little  bela¬ 
tedly,  he  comes  to  the  realization  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  in  love,  and  this  is  not 
the  least  of  Brother  Pedro’s  miracles. 

Far  more  important  than  the  plot  is 
the  author’s  excellent  description  of 
life  in  seventeenth  century  Guatema¬ 
lan  society.  Written  with  noteworthy 
improvement  in  technical  skill  since 
the  author’s  Semilla  de  mostaza  of 
1938,  this  work  is  a  noteworthy  contri¬ 


bution  to  Latin-American  letters.  Don 
Sancho’s  further  adventures  are  prom¬ 
ised  in  Mostaza  en  flor,  which  is  to  fol¬ 
low. — Maddine  W.  Nichols.  Library  of 
Congress. 

**  Jose  Maria  de  Heredia.  La  monja 
AlfSrez.  Cuentos  de  Aventura  No. 
132.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig  Zag.  1938. 
96  pages.  2.40  pesos. — What  Heredia 
has  to  do  with  this  volume  is  a  puzzle, 
for  this  is  the  anonymous  first-person 
story  of  the  17th  century  Basque  nun 
who  donned  men’s  clothes  (thus  be¬ 
coming  the  first  truly  “self-made  man”) 
and  who  fought  for  14  years  in  the 
New  World  until  a  wound  in  a  street 
brawl  revealed  her  identity.  Fitzmau- 
rice  Kelly  has  already  shown  its  many 
errors  in  chronology.  Several  cuts,  de¬ 
manded  by  Chile’s  strict  moral  censor¬ 
ship,  are  to  be  observed.  To  pad  out 
the  volume.  La  Perricholi  by  Ricardo 
Palma  and  translations  of  detective  stor¬ 
ies  by  French  and  American  authors 
arc  included. — W.  K.  /. 

M  L.  Gudino  Kramer.  Aquerencia- 
da  sdedad.  Santa  F6  (Argentina). 
“El  Litoral.”  1940.  240  pages.— A  col¬ 
lection  of  cuentos  inspired  by  country 
life  in  Argentina.  They  reveal  a  pro¬ 
found  knowledge  of  the  types  which 
inhabit  rural  Argentina,  their  man¬ 
ners,  their  souls,  their  speech.  Senor 
Kramer  is  very  clever  at  dialogue.  But 
the  most  personal  feature  of  these 
stories  is  the  author’s  utilization  of  the 
most  modern  technique  of  narration. 
He  has  not  been  satisfied  with  photo¬ 
graphic  realism,  but  has  tried  hard  to 
become  a  creator  with  a  personal  focus 
and  to  accomplish  a  work  of  subjective 
suggestiveness.  Un  dijunto,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  suffused  with  this  poematic 
quality  which  atones  artistically  for 
the  rude  rusticity  of  its  pages.  The 
volume  even  contains  one  poem,  Re~ 
trato,  of  lofty  and  austere  lyricism. — 
Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 
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*  Jacobo  Nazare.  Cien  mil  palabras. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig'2^g.  1939. 

139  pages. — Daniel  Barrac  fills  in  the 
gap  between  his  dissemination  of  Marx- 
ist  ideas  and  his  Don  Juanesque 
seduction  of  women,  first  by  aiding  the 
adventurer  Orellana  with  his  contra¬ 
band  traffic,  and  later  by  becoming  a 
newspaper  man.  As  a  representative 
of  the  press  he  soon  forgets  the  proleta- 
rianism  for  which  he  had  repeatedly 
expressed  so  much  concern  and  allows 
himself  to  be  absorbed  by  crime  re¬ 
portage  to  the  point  of  becoming  a 
real  amateur  detective.  The  plodess 
story  with  an  anti-clinux  might  con¬ 
ceivably  be  justified  by  insisting  that 
such  is  the  course  of  the  true  auto¬ 
biography  of  the  protagonist,  but  even 
so  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  accept  as 
hard  fact  its  romantically  glamorous 
details,  the  detective  novel  clap-trap  of 
the  second  part  of  the  book,  and  the 
ending  so  inconclusively  hanging  in 
mid-air.  —  Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  North¬ 
western  University. 

*  Ricardo  Rojas.  Ollantay:  Tragedia 
de  los  Andes.  Buenos  Aires.  Losa- 

da.  1939.  218  pages.  2  pesos. — A  poetic 
drama  by  Argentina’s  leading  literary 
critic  is  an  event.  When  preceded  by  a 
34  page  Exegesis,  and  followed  by  24 
pages  of  author’s  comments  on  his 
characters,  the  event  becomes  even 
more  important. 

Based  on  the  Quechua  play,  the 
present  version  is  much  modernized 
in  treatment,  and  is  cleansed  of  much 
of  the  confusion  of  Spanish  and  Inca 
ideology  that  disfigured  the  earlier 
play.  The  plot  is  the  same,  but  the 
handling  is  by  a  psychologist.  It  can 
be  summarized  by  the  tides  of  the  four 
acts:  Prdlogo  de  los  presagios,  Jornada 
del  amor,  Jornada  de  la  guerra,  Jorna¬ 
da  de  la  muerte.  For  those  who  like 
classic  themes,  it  will  be  considered  one 
of  the  high  spots  of  Argentine  drama. 

In  the  cheap  edidon,  twenty-two 


pages  of  the  accompanying  Inca  music 
arc  included.  In  the  four  peso  edidon, 
sold  as  souvenirs  during  the  first  night 
performance  in  Buenos  Aires,  illus¬ 
trations  by  Angel  Guido,  who  mounted 
the  play,  are  included. — W.K.J. 

*  J.  Rub^n  Romero.  Mi  caballo,  mi 
perro  y  mi  rifle.  Barcelona.  Agusdn 

Nunez.  1936. — An  earlier  work  by  the 
Mexican  picaresque  novelist  shows  him 
at  home  as  a  sadrical  historian  of  the 
revolution  which,  according  to  him  “ca- 
noniza  su  mirdr  y  forja  su  tirano.” 
Beginning  with  his  childhood  and  his 
first  experiences  with  sex,  he  is  glad  to 
escape  a  forced  and  loveless  marriage 
by  joining  the  rebels.  Obtaining  a 
horse  by  confiscating  it  in  the  name  of 
liberty,  he  experiences  thrill  and  dan¬ 
ger  when  his  company  attacks  a  town, 
disguised  as  a  comparsa,  during  carnival. 

During  delirium  after  a  wound  fron 
battle,  he  hears  his  three  possessions 
mentioned  in  the  ddc  discussing  the 
results  of  revolution.  He  returns  hmne 
to  find  his  mother  dead  and,  though 
success  finally  comes  to  the  “cause,”  the 
author  exclaims:  “Mi  came,  mi  pueblo, 
que  la  rcvolucion  ha  hecho  pedazos 
para  que  los  caciques  sigan  mandando.” 

It  is  well  and  sincerely  written. — 
W.  K.  J. 

*  Ferndn  Silva  Valdes.  Agua  del  tiem- 
po.  Montevideo.  Palacio  del  Libro. 

1936.  —  Back  in  1921,  Silva  Valdes 
published  the  first  edition  of  this  book 
of  poetry,  now  in  its  fifth  augmented 
form,  and  by  it  started  a  literary  move¬ 
ment  called  Nativism.  Attractively 
printed,  with  vignettes  by  Furest,  it  is 
an  ornament  to  River  Plate  creole  liter¬ 
ature.  The  past  is  revived  in  such 
poems  as  the  “cuadro  viejo”  El  Jndio. 
More  modern  times  are  reproduced  in 
El  Pay  ad  or.  Distinedy  modern  are  Mu- 
jer  and  Amor. — W.K.J. 

^  Carlos  Wyld  Ospina.  La  Gringa, 
novela  criolla.  Guatemala.  Tipo- 
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grafia  Nacional.  1936.  332  pages. — 
Episodes  in  the  life  of  a  poet-editor> 
politician-revolutionist  and  his  love  for 
“La  gringa,”  Magda,  set  in  his  native 
Quezaltenango,  give  the  editor-author 
a  chance  to  portray  the  inside  of  a 
newspaper  ofHce,  the  inside  of  a  revo¬ 
lution,  and  the  inside  of  a  sensual  man. 

In  sparkling  prose  and  with  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  several  poems  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Guatemala  folk  customs,  the 
story  unfolds.  Interspersed  are  serious 
discussions,  including  one  (p.  236) 
about  the  novel  as  the  logical  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  American  spirit.  The  au¬ 
thor  has  several  intriguing  theories. 

For  those  who  want  to  know  how 
Central  America  regards  the  gringo, 
as  well  as  for  those  interested  in  re¬ 
gional  novels.  La  Gringa  should  be 
starred.  Ten  pages  of  glossary  con¬ 
taining  Guatemala  expressions  con¬ 
clude  the  volume. — W.K.J. 

^  Lautaro  Yankas.  La  llama.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1939.  335 
pages.  15  pesos.  —  The  novelist  dedi¬ 
cates  this  work  “a  los  que,  en  todos  los 
climas,  suehan  y  luchan  por  un  mundo 


mejor.”  In  a  series  of  pictures  written 
in  Spanish  free  from  provincialisms, 
the  author  shows  how  much  suflering 
results  for  various  individuals  and  clas¬ 
ses  because  of  the  indifference  and  sel¬ 
fish  ambitions  of  lecherous  governmen¬ 
tal  officials. 

Among  the  characters  who  stir  the 
sympathy  of  the  reader  are:  Lidia  Vi¬ 
dal,  a  rural  teacher  burdened  with  the 
maintenance  of  relatives  and  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  preserving  her  virtue;  Sara,  loved 
by  Fernando,  whose  social  position  and 
political  activities  prevent  him  from 
giving  public  recognition  to  their 
union;  a  group  of  intelligent  adoles¬ 
cents,  whose  educational  develo(»nent  is 
soon  halted  by  the  influence  of  their 
environment,  for  often  their  mothers 
are  prostitutes  and  poverty  compels 
them  to  steal. 

The  stuggle  is  a  hard  one,  but  Fer¬ 
nando  concludes,  as  his  death  ap¬ 
proaches,  that  “Esta  vida  nueva,  como 
todo  presente  ideal,  seri  impuesta  a 
los  pueblos,  antes  de  ser  comprendida 
por  ellos.” — Virgil  A.  Warren.  Carson- 
Newman  College. 


Books  in  Italian 


(For  other  Booths  in  Italian,  see  "Head-Liners  ) 


*  Giulio  Krall.  Meccanica  tecnica 
delle  vibrazione.  Redatto  con  la  col- 
laborazione  del  Prof.  Renato  Einardi. 
Vols.  I-II.  Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1940. 
410  and  445  pages.  200  lire. — Vibra¬ 
tions  occur  everywhere.  They  impede 
the  performance  of  some  contrivances 
but  are  desired  in  others,  such  as  musi¬ 
cal  instruments.  Sound  consists  of  elas¬ 
tic  vibrations;  heat  is  due  largely  to 
irregular  molecular  vibrations.  X-rays, 
light  and  radio  waves  are  all  electro¬ 


magnetic  vibrations  in  “empty  space.” 
Clearly,  the  study  of  vibrations  is  a 
major  task  of  physical  science. 

The  present  work  is  a  comprehensive 
treatise  oh  macroscopic  mechanical 
vibrations.  The  first  volume  is  devoted 
to  discrete  systems,  the  second  to  vibra¬ 
tions  in  continuous  media.  Each  chap¬ 
ter  begins  with  a  careful  development 
of  fundamental  dynamical  theory  and 
then  applies  this  theory  to  the  solution 
of  important  technical  problems.  Among 
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the  many  subjects  treated  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  stabilization  of  automobiles, 
warships  and  airplanes.  The  treatment 
is  thorough  and  complete.  Numerous 
tables  and  graphs  of  special  mathemat¬ 
ical  functions  arc  included,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  illustrations  are  given  of  all  the 
contrivances  discussed. 

A  brief,  but  profusely  illustrated  de¬ 
scription  of  instruments  used  for  meas¬ 
uring  and  recording  vibrations  is  given 
in  an  appendix.  This  is  followed  by  an 
extensive  bibliography  and  by  adequate 
name  and  subject  indexes. 

Because  of  its  mathematical  nature, 
the  book  should  be  useful  even  to  en¬ 
gineers  and  physicists  with  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Italian  language. — J.  Rud 
Nielsen.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Ugo  Maraldi.  Dal  cannonissimo  al 
raggio  mortale.  Milano.  Bompiani. 
1939.  318  pages.  14  lire. — ^This  treatise 
on  lethal  weapons  seems  quite  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  present  conditions  in  Europe. 
We  have  thirty  chapters  on  various 
phases  of  offensive  warfare.  Big  can¬ 
non,  ballistics,  armored  trains,  differ¬ 
ent  explosives,  war  ships  and  '  their 
functions  arc  some  of  the  topics.  A 
good  deal  of  space  is  naturally  devoted 
to  war  plane  offensive,  as  bombers  and 
carriers  of  troops  with  parachutes.  The 
author  also  speculates  with  regard  to 
the  future,  suggesting  a  speed  of  1800 
kilometers  in  the  stratosphere.  Chem¬ 
ical  warfare  is  not  forgotten,  and  the 
book  concludes  with  chapters  on  ultra¬ 
modern  systems  of  communication  and 
the  use  of  invisible  death  rays,  which, 
fortunately  for  the  human  race,  arc  not 
yet  feasible,  although  their  appearance 
in  the  near  future  is  too  prc^able  for 
serene  contemplation.  A  perusal  of 
this  well-written  book  may  well  cause 
the  reader  to  wonder  why  the  denizens 
of  this  globe  seem  so  bent  on  total 
self-extinction.  —  Calvert  /.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 


*  Tiberio  Kardos.  Che  cosa  fii  I’uma- 
nesimo  ungherese?  Roma.  Bibliote- 
ca  dcll’Accademia  d’Unghcria.  1937.  50 
pages.  8  lire. — ^Kardos  establishes  suc¬ 
cessfully  the  close  rapport  between  Ital¬ 
ian  and  Hungarian  Humanism.  He 
traces  in  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Hungary  the  gradual  diffusion  of 
Latin  and,  trough  it,  the  germinal 
classical  ideas  of  antiquity.  But  what 
remains  doubtful  is  his  contention  that 
these  awakened  the  national  conscious¬ 
ness,  making  it  aware  of  its  spiritual 
past  and  strengthening  the  idea  of  an 
eternal  Hungary.  This  hypothesis 
seems  to  me  to  accord  too  much  im¬ 
portance  to  the  work  of  pedants,  trans¬ 
lators,  and  maccenatic  princes  and  to 
obscure  unjustly  the  effect  of  powerful 
folkloristic  and  popular  currents,  clear¬ 
ly  the  true  basis  of  Hungarian  na¬ 
tional  consciousness.  The  thesis  of 
influences  aside,  the  true  value  of  Kar¬ 
dos*  study  consists  in  his  sober,  system¬ 
atic  treatment  of  literary,  social,  and 
religious  interrelationships  between 
1380-1665.  —  Felix  Giovanelli.  Saint 
Louis  University. 

**  Albano  Sorbelli.  Storia  della  Uni¬ 
versity  de  Bologna.  Bologna.  Zani- 
chelli.  1940.  327  pages.  25  lire. — The 
first  volume  of  a  work  undertaken  at 
the  University  of  Bologna,  to  celebrate 
the  850th  anniversary  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  that  venerable  institution.  The 
present  volume  deals  with  the  origins 
and  the  medieval  period,  while  the 
second,  yet  to  appear,  will  concern 
itself  with  modern  times.  In  reviewing 
so  detailed  and  exhaustive  a  treatise, 
we  can  do  litde  more  than  set  forth  the 
chapter  tides,  which  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  eight  in  number,  as 
follows:  1.  Le  origini;  2.  Irnerio  e  la 
tradizione  odofrediana;  3.  La  Scuola  de 
diretto;  4.  La  Scuola  di  arti\  5.  La  Fa- 
ctdtd  di  teologia;  6.  La  constituzione 
dello  Studio;  7.  Vita  universitaria;  8. 
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II  Quattrocento  e  le  prime  luci  del  mon- 
do  moderno.  Much  space  is  devoted  to 
footnotes,  bibliography  and  documen¬ 
tation  of  various  kinds,  making  the 
work  especially  valuable  for  the  re¬ 
search  student.  A  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  fine  engravings  add  beauty  to 
the  text.  Most  of  these  are  illustrative 
of  architecture  connected  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  Many  represent  commemora¬ 
tive  arches  and  tombs  of  famous  schol¬ 
ars,  and  others  portraits  and  historical 
scenes.  Of  its  kind,  this  book  is  a 
masterpiece. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

*  Giuseppe  Valentini.  Amor  del  mon- 
do.  Roma.  Edizioni  di  “Circoli.” 
1939.  245  pages.  10  lire. — A  series  of 
very  brief  sketches — seldom  more  than 
four  pages — about  Italian  and  foreign 
cities;  all  the  way  from  Lisbon  to 
Moscow,  from  Riga  to  Loanda,  from 
Aleppo  to  Mogadiscio.  A  few  brilliant 
picturesque  notes,  but  on  the  whole  the 
tone  is  meditative  rather  than  descrip¬ 
tive.  Some  of  these  little  essays  are 
delicate  prose  poems;  they  belong  to 
the  school  of  Pierre  Loti  with  less 
power,  but  also  with  less  sentimentality. 
Valentini  does  not  claim  the  privilege 
of  the  “globe-trotter”:  a  wife  in  every 
port.  And  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  an 
Italian  book  in  which  II  Duce  is  exalt¬ 
ed  only  a  couple  of  times,  and  rather 
perfunctorily.  —  Albert  Gudrard.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

^  Pietro  Pancrazi.  Studi  sul  D'An¬ 
nunzio.  Torino.  Giulio  Einaudi. 
1939.  146  pages.  12  lire. — In  general 
the  critic  approaches  the  lesser  works 
of  D’Annunzio  and  discovers  in  them 
moods,  directions  and  harmonics  that 
have  their  echoes  and  reflexes  in  other 
writings,  even  those  which,  at  first 
blush,  appear  to  be  of  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  character  and  inspiration.  We 
learn,  among  other  things,  that  the 
most  genuinely  poetic  D’Annunzio  re¬ 


presents  a  reaction  against  the  life  he 
was  living  at  the  moment,  an  escape 
which  for  him  took  the  shape  of  a 
communion  with  nature  and  its  varied 
phenomena;  that  running  along  par¬ 
allel  lines  with  his  “diurnal  prose”  is 
his  “nocturnal”  manner,  which  consists 
of  re-creating  and  re-living  past  ex¬ 
periences;  that  D’Annunzio  is  at  his 
best  when  he  creates  easily  and  spon¬ 
taneously  and  without  re-touching  or 
embroidery  as  in  the  Alcyone.  Finally, 
he  approaches  the  amorous  D’Annun¬ 
zio,  whom  he  introduces  to  us  as  an 
intensely  human  creature  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  D’Annunzio  as  seen  in 
his  major  works  as  well  as  the  D’An¬ 
nunzio  described  numberless  times  in 
the  columns  of  the  newspapers  and  the 
magazines.  —  Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  North¬ 
western  University. 

*  Antonino  Anile.  L'ombra  della 

Montagna.  Roma-Milano.  Opera 
Nazionale  Mezzogiorno  D’ltalia.  1939. 
93  pages.  10  lire. — In  his  introduction 
Signor  Anile  says  that  the  “malcdizio- 
nc”  which  weighs  over  contemporary 
poetry  in  Italy  is  the  detachment  of 
the  poet  from  the  public  and  his  ina¬ 
bility  to  make  himself  the  revealing 
voice.  But  Signor  Anile  does  nothing 
at  all  to  improve  the  situation.  He 
stays  among  his  olive  and  cypress  trees, 
his  flowers  and  his  birds  and  even  pays 
short  visits  among  the  angels,  but  we 
never  see  him  in  the  market-place.  All 
this  he  does  in  a  rhythm,  which,  if  not 
particularly  memorable,  is  melodious 
and  soothing. 

Why  does  he  do  nothing  to  improve 
the  general  condition  of  Italian  poetry 
and  remove  the  “maledizione”?  He 
does  not  say  it,  he  dares  not  say  it,  but 
in  his  poem  Carcere,  while  contempla¬ 
ting  the  horizon  and  the  mountains, 
unconsciously  there  comes  a  sudden 
cry  from  the  heart: 

Per  un  respiro 
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libero  ed  ampio.  .  .  . 

Dio,  aprimi  questi  cielil 

It  is  not  the  “cicli”  which  need  open¬ 
ing  in  Italy  that  poetry  become  once 
more  the  revealing  voice  of  the  people, 
but  the  stifling  walls  of  his  country’s 
new  order. 

Carcere  should  have  been  the  title 
of  the  entire  volume. — Paul  Eldridge. 
New  York  City. 

*  Le  Pin  Belle  Uric  he  Italiane  delV- 
Anno  1939.  Scelte  da  Nicola  Mos- 
cardelli.  Roma.  Modernissima.  1940. 
120  pages.  15.75  lire.  — Strictly  speak¬ 
ing  this  collection  is  not  an  assembling 
of  the  best  poems  of  the  year  because 
the  compiler’s  choices  have  suffered  a 
certain  amount  of  restriction — lack  of 
authorization  from  author  or  publish¬ 
er  to  reprint,  etc., — but  it  is  fairly 
representative.  Of  the  twenty-seven 
poets  that  And  a  place  in  the  anthology 
only  one  is  completely  a  newcomer — 
Sandro  Penna.  Next  most  recent  are 
Giorgio  Caproni  and  Ezio  Caini.  A- 
mong  those  who  have  already  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  verse  are  such 
time-honored  craftsmen  as  Angelo  Gat- 
ti,  Corrado  Govoni,  Ada  Negri  and 
Enrico  Pastonchi.  This  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  one  of  two  things:  (1)  either 
there  is  a  dearth  of  good  lyric  material 
among  the  younger  generation,  or  (2) 
the  older  poets,  losing  but  little  of  their 
imaginative  Are  with  the  passing  of  the 
years,  can  still  assert  their  superiority 
over  the  junior  group.  We  may  cite 
the  fact  that  Ada  Negri,  who  won  a 
prize  with  her  Arst  collection — Fatalitd 
— in  1892,  has  taken  three  other  prizes 
— 1931,  1936,  1937.  Among  the  poems 
which  appear  to  be  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  are  Merenda  nei  boschi  by  Ugo 
Betti,  Dvorak:  Sinfonia  dal  Nuevo  Mon- 
do  by  Angelo  Gatti,  Preghiera  by  Ada 
Negri,  Branco  by  Francesco  Pastonchi, 
and  a  Ane  composition  in  the  vein  of 
Leopardi — 11  risveglio  di  Amelio — by 


Giovanni  Titta  Rosa. — Joseph  G.  Fu- 
cilla.  Northwestern  University. 

^  Gilberto  Beccari.  Uidolo  di  came. 

Milano.  Agnelli.  1930.  247  pages. 
4  lire. — An  exotic  novel  in  which  the 
author  shows  more  imagination  than 
real  art.  It  is  the  story  of  Iberh,  a 
foundling  with  golden  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  found  on  the  floating  island  of 
Ibera,  and  brought  up  by  the  natives 
of  the  nearby  village  of  Yaguareti- 
Cor4,  by  whom  she  is  soon  idolized  as 
a  goddess.  But  one  fatal  day,  Salvador 
Montero,  a  young  Spanish  sailor,  comes 
to  the  island  and  things  begin  to  hap¬ 
pen.  He  falls  in  love  with  Iberh,  passes 
a  tempestuous  night  with  her  on  the 
island,  and  next  morning,  when  the 
storm  is  over,  both  he  and  the  goddess 
are  missing.  But  they  soon  reappear 
elsewhere,  she  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Azahar  (Orange-Blossom),  he 
more  Salvador  than  ever.  The  two 
have  joined  a  group  of  yerbateros,  arc 
sheltered  in  a  deserted  Mission,  and 
gather  yerba-mate  for  their  living. 
From  an  amulet  worn  by  the  girl,  Sal¬ 
vador  learns  that  her  parents  may  be 
in  Buenos  Aires,  and  so  to  Buenos 
Aires  he  goes,  leaving  the  girl  with  the 
yerbateros  who  soon  desert  her  and 
leave  her  alone  in  a  wild  country  in¬ 
fested  with  wild  animal  life.  And  so 
on.  .  .  . — M.  De  Filippis.  University 
of  California. 

*  Giuseppe  Fanciulli.  Le  Isole  Verdi. 

Milano.  Giacomo  Agnelli.  1930. 
252  pages.  5.50  lire. — A  story  of  adven¬ 
ture.  A  group  of  Genoese  have  settled 
on  an  unexplored  and  apparently  unin¬ 
habited  island,  and  the  novel  relates  their 
exciting  experiences  with  pirates  and 
mysterious  natives.  The  chief  characters 
arc  don  Paolo  Soligo,  who  tells  the  story; 
his  wife,  Mara;  and  their  son,  Giorgio. 
In  spite  of  a  few  illc^ical  and  improb¬ 
able  details,  the  plot  seems  very  well 
constructed.  There  arc  several  surprises 
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and  suspense  is  skilfully  maintained 
to  the  last  line. — Donald  W.  Peters. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

K  Isotta  Galeazzi.  Una  ragazza  cost. 

Milano.  Garganti.  1940.  260  pages. 
12  lire. — ^The  fortunes  of  a  girl  whose 
career  seems  to  consist  in  falling  in 
love  and  out  of  love  with  several  men. 
She  refuses  to  marry  the  man  whom 
her  father  has  for  financial  reasons 
chosen  for  her.  The  father  dies.  She  is 
courted  by  an  artist  and  is  about  to  suc¬ 
cumb  to  his  charm,  when  she  imagines 
that  her  dead  father  speaks  to  her  in  re¬ 
proof  and  she  refuses  this  suitor.  After 
several  innocent  flirtations  she  falls  in 
love  with  a  clever  young  fellow,  who 
has  affection  for  her,  but  not  love 
enough  to  renounce  the  call  of  ambition. 
He  marries  for  position  and  becomes 
minister  of  Agriculture.  Using  his  posi¬ 
tion  for  financial  gain,  he  is  in  disfavor, 
our  heroine  comes  to  his  assistance,  and 
his  wife  having  died  in  the  nick  of 
time,  a  new  romance  is  born  between 
the  two.  This  novel  will  do  for  smn- 
mcr  reading. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

*  Luigi  Papandrea.  Occhi  Chiusi. 

Palermo.  Sandron.  1940.  157  pages. 
5.50  lire. — A  story  for  boys,  done  not 
without  a  certain  charm  and  literary 
pretention,  this  novelette  might  well  be 
termed  the  primer  of  the  young  Fascist. 
Superficially,  the  story  resembles  any 
other  story  about  boys,  for  boys.  But 
here  the  parallel  ends.  The  idiom  is 
completely  Mussolinian.  To  anti-Fas- 
cist,  American  eyes  the  book’s  only  laud¬ 
able  feature  is  the  literary  flavor  which 
the  author  has  endeavored,  albeit  incon- 
sistendy,  to  give  it.  One  cannot  but  be 
impressed  by  the  extensive,  mature  vo¬ 
cabulary,  and  by  the  occasional  sugges¬ 
tions  of  aesthetic  appreciation  which 
are  not  often  encountered  in  American 
books  of  similar  scope. 

Apart  from  this,  however,  the  blatant 


indoctrination  of  the  book  will  make  it 
unpalatable  fare  to  any  reader  of  even 
mediocre  discrimination.  Writing  of 
this  type  merits  annihilating  condemna¬ 
tion  for  the  corruptive  influence  it  has 
on  youthful  minds.  Race  and  national 
hatreds  shout  from  every  page;  fanat¬ 
ical  notions  of  Italian  superiority  in 
all  things,  of  a  Duce  who  has  become 
a  household  divinity,  of  a  gross  and 
barbarous  America;  this  sort  of  matter 
fills  its  hundred-odd  pages.  It  offers 
an  admirable  illustration,  in  its  own 
Held,  of  art  debased  for  propaganda. — 
Gifford  P.  Or  wen.  University  of  Buffalo. 

^  Francesco  Perri.  II  discepolo  ignoto. 

Milano.  Garzanti.  1940.  21  lire. — 
The  “unknown  disciple”  (see  Mark, 
xiv,  51-52)  becomes  in  this  story  a  cer¬ 
tain  Marco  Adonia,  son  of  a  Roman 
governor  of  Judea  by  the  fanatical 
daughter  of  an  Israelite  high-priest.  He 
joins  the  followers  of  Jesus,  loses  his 
faith  at  Gethsemane,  regains  it  at  wit¬ 
nessing  the  Resurrection,  and  is  stoned 
to  death  by  the  Pharisees,  fulHlling  the 
promise  that  he  would  be  the  Hrst  to 
enter  the  Kingdom. 

Without  letting  pretentious  descrip¬ 
tive  matter  clog  his  narrative,  Perri  bril¬ 
liantly,  often  beautifully,  depicts  many 
striking  aspects  of  life  in  the  Rome 
of  Tiberius,  in  colonial  Judea  among 
the  Roman  rulers  and  the  rebellious 
Jews,  and  among  the  band  of  disciples. 
Jewish  and  Roman  religious  ideals  and 
aspirations  are  defdy  contrasted  with 
the  Good  Tidings  of  the  Nazarenc. 
The  Hnal  chapters  are  perhaps  slightly 
below  the  rest:  it  is  difficult  to  compete 
with  the  Gospels  and  one  may  ques¬ 
tion  the  good  taste  of  staging  the  Last 
Supper  in  Marco’s  sumptuous  suburban 
villa.  On  the  whole,  this  is  a  Hrst-rate 
thing  of  its  kind,  which,  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  a  few  beautiful  pas¬ 
sages,  just  misses  being  really  impor¬ 
tant.  —  Alfred  Galpin.  University  of 
Wisconsin. 
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*  Jan  Uhcr.  Sthdosl{oii[y  student 
a  jeho  svH  (The  Secondary  School 
Student  and  his  World).  Praha.  Profe- 
sorske  nakladatelstvi  a  knihkupectvl. 
1939.  460  pages.  60  Ki!. — Uher  is  one 
of  the  unfortunate  exchange  scholars 
who  received  his  training  in  the  United 
States  and  returned  to  his  native  Cze¬ 
choslovakia  before  the  umbrellacanism 
of  Chamberlain  made  the  world  safe 
for  Hitlerism.  The  present  work  is  an 
excellent  study  of  the  average  Czech 
secondary-school  pupil’s  outlook  on  the 
world.  His  conclusions  are  based  on 
interviews,  correspondence  and  the 
study  of  diaries.  An  English  summary 
of  the  conclusions  is  provided  as  an 
appendix,  but  since  it  may  be  months 
and  even  years  before  any  more  books 
from  the  “Protectorate  of  Bohemia- 
Moravia”  reach  our  shores,  it  is  worth 
while  to  notice  at  least  some  of  them. 

Uher  feels  that  the  diary  is  more 
characteristic  of  girls  than  of  boys,  for 
among  the  former  the  majority  keep 
diaries,  hardly  half  of  the  boys  bother 
to  do  so.  The  diaries  are  kept  between 
the  ages  of  13  and  17,  the  girls  some¬ 
times  begining  even  earlier.  Consid¬ 
erable  space  is  taken  up  with  moral 
considerations  as  well  as  with  young 
love.  Interest  in  natural  history  and 
mathematics  is  more  evident  than  in 
moral  sciences.  Interest  in  sex  mani¬ 
fests  itself  most  often  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  16.  It  is  more  precocious  in 
the  case  of  girls  (11-13  years)  than  in 
the  case  of  boys  (10-16).  Among  re¬ 
actions  to  the  understanding  of  the 
secret  of  sex,  especially  important  are 
those  of  disgust  and  repugnance  which 
are  particularly  characteristic  for  girls. 


The  tendency  to  self-assertion  manifests 
itself  most  commonly  by  a  desire  for 
prominence  in  school,  in  the  case  of 
girls  also  by  a  desire  to  please  and  to 
be  physically  attractive.  The  ambition 
to  accomplish  something  extraordinary 
manifests  itself  more  often  in  the  liter¬ 
ary  field  than  in  the  technical  and 
social  provinces.  The  majority  of 
pupils  long  for  riches,  although  most  of 
them  are  led  by  ideal  motives.  The  giils 
seem  to  be  less  selfish  than  the  boys. 
Doubts  occur  most  often  between  the 
years  11  and  18  and  are  usually  of  a 
religious  nature;  very  often  justice,  the 
meaning  of  life,  one’s  own  work,  etc., 
are  thrown  into  doubt.  Efforts  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  life  are  hardly  satis¬ 
factory.  The  majority  arc  inclined  to 
optimism  (especially  the  girls)  and  to 
idealism.  The  mother  is  generally  near¬ 
er  to  both  boys  and  girls  than  the 
father,  with  whom  the  children  arc 
generally  not  so  closely  linked  owing 
to  his  frequent  absence,  to  difiercnces 
of  opinion,  austerity  and  the  like.  The 
attitude  towards  school  is  in  the  major¬ 
ity  of  cases  quite  positive,  being  more 
favorable  in  the  case  of  girls  than  of 
boys.  The  rules  of  moral  conduct,  gen¬ 
eral  and  special,  are  formed,  most 
often,  between  the  years  11  and  15. 
The  pupils  recognize  authority,  if 
reasonable,  and  also  discipline  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  is  voluntary.  Friendships 
arc  contracted  most  often  bctwcccn  the 
ages  of  14  and  16.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  choose  older  rather  than  younger 
friends.  Friendships  contracted  imme¬ 
diately  before  puberty  or  in  adolescence 
arc  relatively  most  stable,  and  those  be¬ 
tween  boys  arc  more  solid  than  those 
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between  girls.  First  love  occurs  most 
often  between  14  and  20.  Boys  are 
likely  to  have  their  first  affair  sooner 
than  girls.  Most  frequent  motive  in  the 
case  of  boys  is  physical  beauty,  less 
often  temperamental  and  character 
traits;  in  the  case  of  girls  the  order  is 
reversed.  The  problems  of  religion  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  very  few  pupils. 

The  book  is  a  dignified  monument 
to  Czechoslovak  scholarship.  —  Joseph 
5.  Roucel(.  Hofstra  College,  Hemp¬ 
stead,  New  York. 

William  J.  Entwistle.  The  Spanish 

Language  together  with  Portuguese, 
Catalan  and  Basque.  New  York.  Mac¬ 
millan.  1938.  367  pages.  $3.50. — A  brief 
history  of  the  four  languages  now 
spoken  in  the  Iberian  peninsula.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  author’s  own  admission, 
he  leans  heavily  on  that  master  of  mod¬ 
ern  Spanish  philology,  Ram6n  Menen- 
dez  Pidal.  This  does  not  however  de¬ 
tract  from  the  value  or  even  the  origi¬ 
nality  of  the  book,  for  Mr.  Entwisde  has 
brought  together  in  a  handsome  vol¬ 
ume  a  great  amount  of  material  hither¬ 
to  inaccessible  in  any  one  book. 

He  begins  his  study  with  a  rapid 
survey  of  linguistic  conditions  in  pre- 
Roman  Spain.  Then  follows  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  that  fascinating  subject,  the 
Latin  of  Spain.  With  these  two  sub¬ 
jects  as  a  background,  he  leads  us  logi¬ 
cally  into  a  consideration  of  the  four 
languages  that  constitute  the  theme  of 
his  study.  As  was  to  be  expected,  he 
devotes  a  greater  proportion  of  his 
work  to  Spanish,  since  this  language 
has  come  to  be  the  sole  modern  rival 
of  English.  He  treats  Portuguese  with 
the  respect  due  a  language  second  only 
to  Spanish  in  the  extent  of  its  use. 
Catalan  he  rightly  considers  an  inde¬ 
pendent  language,  not  merely  an  ap¬ 
pendage  of  Provencal,  but  important 
only  as  a  literary  phenomenon.  Basque 
is  included  merely  for  its  philological 
importance.  The  reviewer  is  of  the 


opinion  that  the  last  language  could 
have  been  omitted  without  impairing 
the  value  of  the  book.  But  sobre  gus¬ 
tos.  .  .  . 

Two  chapters  are  dedicated  to  Latin- 
American  variations  of  standard  Span¬ 
ish  and  Portuguese.  The  one  on  Span- 
ish-American  is  of  special  interest  to 
us  in  view  of  the  ever-growing  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  language.  To  quote  the 
author:  “Apart  from  the  theoretical  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Spanish  of  America,  there 
is  its  strong  social  and  historical  ap¬ 
peal.”  In  his  discussion  of  variations, 
the  British  hispanist  is  chary  of  new 
theories.  On  the  moot  question  of  An- 
dalucismo  he  contents  himself  with 
presenting  both  sides.  He  does  how¬ 
ever  reject  the  theory  of  the  influence 
of  the  Indian  substratum.  As  to  the 
divergence  from  espahol  correcto,  he 
shows  that  this  is  more  apparent  than 
real.  Even  in  Argentina,  where  this 
divergence  is  more  marked,  the  written 
language  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  that  of  Castile.  Moreover,  among 
many  of  the  literary  men  of  to-day 
there  is  a  strong  movement  to  keep  the 
unity  of  Spanish  as  a  national  duty. 

Mr.  Entwisde  has  written  a  readable 
and  at  the  same  time  scholarly  treadse. 
It  abounds  in  information  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  student  of  Spanish,  and  is 
therefore  a  welcome  addition  to  our 
growing  lists  of  books  on  Spanish  lin¬ 
guistics.  The  bibliography  is  brief  but 
adequate.  —  5.  Scatori.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

*  A.  J.  Barnouw.  The  Dutch.  New 
York.  Columbia  University  Press. 
1939.  $3.00. — Every  American  who 
wishes  to  expand  his  ideas  about  the 
Low  Countries  beyond  the  narrow 
sphere  of  the  prevailing  trilogy  of  tu¬ 
lips,  windmills  and  wooden  shoes,  will 
have  considerable  interest  in  this  book. 
The  Netherlands  have  their  own  typ¬ 
ical  and  marked  civilization,  resting  on 
the  ethnological,  geographical  and  his- 
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torical  background  of  its  people.  Prof. 
Barnouw,  who  has  lived  in  this  country 
since  1919,  most  of  the  time  as  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  Dutch  language  and  litera¬ 
ture  at  Columbia  University,  has  writ¬ 
ten  an  excellent  guide.  In  his  exquisite 
and  entertaining  style  he  tells  us  in  true 
American  fashion  about  the  typical  as¬ 
pects  and  characteristics  of  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  carefully  and  gradually  built  on 
the  marshes  bordering  the  North  Sea, 
which  one  may  hope  will  be  preserved 
notwithstanding  the  German  invasion, 
since  that  aggression  could  not  possibly 
change  the  Dutch  people  overnight. 
Opening  with  chapters  on  Holland’s 
international  position  (before  May  10, 
1940)  and  the  national  character  of  its 
people,  he  continues  with  discussions 
of  the  reclamation  of  land,  city  plan¬ 
ning,  gardening,  education,  aviation, 
St.  Nicholas  celebration  (the  Dutch 
version  of  Santa  Claus),  the  Dutch 
language,  literature  and  the  stage,  the 
press,  art,  and  music,  religion,  politics, 
government.  As  can  readily  be  seen, 
important  topics,  economic  conditions, 
technical  and  scientific  development, 
have  been  omitted.  There  is  a  handy 
reference  list  of  English  language  books 
about  the  Netherlands  and  its  colonies 
and  a  useful  topical  index. — Ir.  T.  W. 
L.  Scheltema.  Library  of  Congress. 


the  absence  of  invective  provide  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  intellectual  read¬ 
er. —  R.  Tyson  Wyckpff.  Oklahoma 
City. 

^  Anna  Luise  Olson.  Scandinavia: 

the  Bacl^^ground  for  Neutrality.  Phi¬ 
ladelphia.  Lippincott.  1940.  358  pages. 
$2.50. — The  author,  born  in  the  Middle 
West,  early  in  life  learned  Swedish 
poetry.  In  graduate  work  in  English  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  she  came  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  the  Norse  sagas. 
In  1927  she  sailed  for  Europe,  and 
spent  much  of  her  time  thereafter 
among  the  Scandinavian  peoples,  of 
whom  she  quite  naturally  became  en¬ 
amoured.  In  this  volume  she  gives  her 
impressions  of  the  democracies  of  Nor¬ 
way,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Iceland  and 
Finland,  with  bits  of  history  thrown  in 
for  background.  Writing  just  before 
the  Soviets  invaded  Finland  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1939,  she  still  had  hopes  that  the 
Scandinavian  peoples  would  be  able  to 
preserve  their  independence  and  neu¬ 
trality  in  this  European  war  as  they  had 
done  in  the  World  War.  Her  volume 
is  pleasandy  written,  but  a  litde  long- 
winded.  It  is  more  notable  for  its 
sweetness  and  light  than  for  acute  in¬ 
sight  or  historical  solidity. — Sidney  B. 
Fay.  Harvard  University. 


*  Raphael  Levy.  An  Introduction  to 
Current  Affairs.  Baltimore.  David 
Wallace.  1938.  (Second  edition  revised 
September,  1939).  132  piges.  $1.75. — 
A  general  survey  of  Nazism,  Commun¬ 
ism,  Fascism,  Imperialism,  and  Par- 
liamentarianism.  Each  section  con¬ 
tains  an  appropriate  historical  sum¬ 
mary  and  an  excellent  brief  review  of 
the  subject  to  the  end  of  September 
1939.  The  author  is  evidendy  attempt¬ 
ing  to  be  impardal  in  his  choice  and 
presentadon  of  fact,  and  he  makes  few 
conclusions.  Dr.  Levy’s  lucid,  cursive 
style,  his  perspeedve,  his  apparent  back¬ 
ground  of  informadon,  and  especially 


^  Louis  Paul  Kirby.  The  Russian 
Revolution.  Boston.  Meador  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  1940.  678  pages.  $2.50.— 
The  author  has  reduc^  the  epochal 
event  into  a  penny-dreadful  recital  of 
sensational  and  garish  details  about  in¬ 
dividual  actors  in  the  drama.  The  fact 
that  the  recital  is  based  on  dubious 
sources,  on  backstage  gossip,  canards 
and  wild  rumors,  places  the  bulky  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  category  of  third-rate  fiedon 
pretending  to  be  history. — A.  K. 


^  G.  P.  Maximod.  The  Guillotine  at 
Wor^.  Chicago.  Alexander  Berk- 
man  Fund.  1940.  624  pages.  $3.50.— 
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Data  and  documents  about  the  persecu¬ 
tion  of  Anarchists  in  Soviet  Russia. 
Pathetic  reading.  The  collision  between 
whimsical  anarchy  and  authoritarian 
bolshevism  was  inevitable,  and  since 
the  latter  was  in  the  saddle,  the  former 
naturally  could  expect  no  quarter. — 
A.  K. 

*  Stuart  Ramsay  Tompkins.  Russia 
Through  the  Ages.  From  the 
Scythians  to  the  Soviets.  New  York. 
Prentice-Hall.  1940.  799  pages.  $6.00. 
— ^Professor  Tompkins’  purpose  in  writ¬ 
ing  this  comprehensive  work  was  to 
“interpret  Russia  and  its  people  to  the 
American  college  student.”  After  an 
introductory  chapter  dealing  with  the 
geographical  setting  of  Russian  history, 
the  author  traces  the  history  of  Russia 
from  the  ancient  Scythians  of  the  sixth 
century  B.  C.  down  to  the  present.  Step 
by  step,  then,  the  volume  gives  us  the 
story  of  the  coming  of  the  Varangians, 
the  advent  of  Byzantine  Christianity, 
the  constitutional,  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  structure  of  medieval  Kievan 
Russia,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Mongols 
on  the  steppes  of  southern  Russia.  A 
number  of  interesting  chapters  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  development  of  Muscovite 
Russia  and  the  ultimate  development  of 
the  Tsardom,  especially  under  Ivan  IV 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  A  good  por¬ 
tion  of  the  book  deals  with  the  so-called 
modern  period  of  Russian  Imperial  his¬ 
tory  from  Peter  the  Great  to  Nicholas 
II,  with  ample  treatment  of  the  at¬ 
tempts  at  reform  under  Peter,  Cath¬ 
erine  the  Great,  and  Alexander  II. 

Professor  Tompkins’  attitude  toward 
the  trend  of  events  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
expressed  in  the  last  several  chapters  of 
his  volume,  is  decidedly  un-dogmatic 
in  tone.  He  well  remarks  that  “the 
new  system  is  more  in  keeping  with 
the  Muscovite  past,  with  its  obligatory 
service  and  the  coercive  power  of  a 
strongly  centralized  state.  Marxism  it 
is  not,  save  by  a  distortion  of  that 


term.”  While  it  is  often  a  difficult 
matter  of  organization  to  decide,  some 
readers  will  find  a  bit  confusing  the 
idea  of  placing  two  chapters  on  cultural 
life  and  the  Russian  Church  at  the  very 
end  of  the  work. 

The  appendix  contains  a  glossary  of 
Russian  terms,  which  college  students 
will  find  of  splendid  service,  a  chronol¬ 
ogy  of  Russian  history,  and  a  useful 
bibliography  of  about  fifty  pages  listing 
materials  in  Russian,  English  and  the 
various  European  languages.  —  Harry 
N.  Howard.  Miami  University. 

*  Rene  Kraus.  The  Private  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Life  of  Socrates.  New  York  City. 

Uoubleday  I^ran.  387  pages. — A  great 
and  lively  book,  a  reliable  account  of 
research  rather  than  research  itself.  It 
is  a  concrete,  historical-artistic  view  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  Athenian  democra¬ 
cy  and  its  culture,  worth  reading  for 
its  beauty  and  for  the  feeling  of  actu¬ 
ality  with  many  contemporary  political 
prc^lems.  Socrates  is  placed  in  the 
midst  of  these  great  and  moving  scenes 
and  in  relation  to  many  unforgettable 
characters,  not  the  least  his  Xanthippe, 
seen  by  the  author  in  clever  connection 
with  Aristophanes’  Lysistrata.  The 
placing  of  Socrates  is  tactfully  done. 
The  author  avoids  the  mistake,  com¬ 
mon  to  so  many  historical  biographers, 
of  saying  things  about  his  hero  which 
he  docs  not  know.  The  source  mate¬ 
rial  is  almost  literally  preserved.  In  its 
monumental  simplicity,  placed  in  the 
glimmering  stream  of  events,  it  achieves 
a  cumulative  effect  of  serenity  and  a 
prophetic  detachment  from  the  worries 
of  the  day. — Gustav  Mueller.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Charles  R.  D.  Miller.  Alfieri.  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  Pennsylvania.  The  Bay¬ 
ard  Press.  1936.  261  pages.  $1.75. — ^Thc 
Bayard  Press  has  a  respectable  list  of 
reference  and  text  material  on  historical 
and  literary  matters.  This,  the  first  of 
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the  Italian  series,  concerns  itself  wholly 
with  the  life  of  the  poet,  whose  adven¬ 
tures  and  love  affairs  certainly  provide 
interesting  reading.  The  book  is  a  val¬ 
uable  study  of  the  development  of  a 
personality  and  an  intellect  which,  al¬ 
most  totally  wasted  in  youth,  did  not 
until  the  man’s  maturity  find  a  produc¬ 
tive  oudet.  —  Olive  Hawes.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

^  Shamsul  Ulema  Maulana  Shibli 
Numani.  Al  Farool(.  Life  of  Omar 
the  Great,  Second  Caliph  of  Islam, 
translated  by  Maulana  Zafar  Ali  Khan. 
Lahore.  Kashmiri  Bazar:  Sh.  Muham- 
med  Ashraf.  1939.  306  pages.  4  rupees. 
— This  work  represents  many  years  of 
scholarly  research  and  is  an  important 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
obscure  but  important  beginnings  of 
Moslem  power.  The  early  converts  to 
Islam  were  inspired  to  superhuman 
feats  of  bravery  and  military  success 
that  made  it  possible  for  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  group  of  nomads  to  crush  the  two 
greatest  empires  of  their  day,  the  Per¬ 
sians  and  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire, 
and  to  extend  their  conquests  across 
northern  Africa  to  the  Loire  in  France, 
and  to  the  center  of  India.  This  in¬ 
spiration  was  the  conviction  that  since 
all  men  are  equal  in  the  eyes  of  Allah 
they  should  be  treated  as  equals  on 
earth.  Not  even  their  great  Caliph 
Omar  would  appear  as  superior  to  a 
common  camelherd;  he  wore  filthy 
ragged  clothes  and  slept  in  the  dust  and 
camel-dung.  This  obliteration  of  all  dis¬ 
tinctions  and 'all  levels  is  so  unworldly 
that  when  the  early  idealism  vanished 
there  was  no  stable  government  to  give 
expression  to  the  absolute  democratic 
spirit  of  Muhammed;  the  alternative 
was  an  absolute  ruler  litde  different 
from  the  Persian  monarchs. 

The  author  takes  great  pains  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  history  should  not  be  inter¬ 
pretative,  but  simply  a  record  of  facts, 
as  free  from  all  personal  peculiarities 


as  is  a  map  in  comparison  with  a 
painting.  He  tries  valiantly  through 
some  one  hundred  pages  to  keep  his 
account  of  Omar’s  spectacular  career 
free  from  color,  but  finally  in  the  heat 
of  describing  the  furious  battles  with 
the  Persians  and  the  Christians  his 
imagination  warms  and  he  becomes 
beautifully  poetic.  But  never  does  he 
give  any  organic  unity  to  the  whole; 
it  remains,  as  he  desires,  a  catalogue  of 
facts;  and  until  such  facts  are  given 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  historical  “inter¬ 
pretation”  they  remain  as  unhistorical 
as  a  telephone  directory. — Victor  Sease. 
Berkeley,  California. 

*  Dmitri  Alioshin.  Asian  Odyssey. 

New  York.  Holt.  1940.  322  pages. 

$3. — What  Alioshin  has  to  say  about 
Outer  Mongolia  and  Baron  Ungern  is 
quite  valuable  as  the  testimony  of  an 
eye-witness.  On  the  whole,  the  book 
reads  like  a  nightmare.  The  author, 
whose  cherub-bovine  face  as  the  fron¬ 
tispiece  strikes  the  keynote,  narrates  with 
passive  monotony  tales  of  fantastic  cru¬ 
elty  and  suffering.  The  story  is  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  study  of  war  psychosis, 
augmented  by  the  more  gruesome  fea¬ 
tures  of  civil  war  and  banditry.  Lovers  of 
the  horrible  will  lap  up  Alioshin’s  con¬ 
coction,  which  sounds  candid  and  real, 
except  for  apocryphal  items  which  the 
author  naively  presumes  to  be  historic¬ 
al  {e.g.,  Yermak  and  Siberia;  Kolchak’s 
death). — A.  K. 

*  Michael  Fraenkel.  Death  Is  Not 

Enough.  Essays  in  Active  Negation. 

London.  C.  W.  Daniel  Company.  170 
pages.  —  This  book  was  apparendy 
written  by  an  American  but  published 
in  England.  Why?  Was  there  no 
American  publisher  who  dared  pub¬ 
lish  it?  It  certainly  is  not  “popular” 
either  in  style  or  in  stuff.  Sometimes 
it  seems  even  to  border  on  insanity. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  philosophy  of 
life  which  is  worth  attention.  In  brief: 
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our  civilisation  is  moribund  and  there 
is  no  hope  for  it.  This  is  the  negation. 
Why  this  negation  is  called  “active”  is 
not  very  clear  to  the  reviewer.  The 
author  promises  the  reader  who  will 
share  with  him  his  total  negation  a  new 
hope  and  a  new  life  springing  from 
the  reduction  of  all  values  to  the  level 
of  sheer  physical  survival.  Some  pages 
are  brilliant  and  impressive,  especially 
those  dealing  with  art<riticism.  The 
philosophical  standpoint  seems  to  point 
to  Kierkegaard,  Schopenhauer,  Nietz¬ 
sche  and  Spengler  (the  author  believes 
in  the  organic  cycle  of  cultures)  and 
is  in  line  with  much  what  is  called 
“existential  philosophy.” — Gustav  Muel¬ 
ler.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

**  Clifford  Lee  Hornaday.  Nature  in 
the  German  Novel  of  the  Late 
Eighteenth  Century  1770-1800.  New 
York.  Columbia  University  Press.  1940. 
221  pages.  $2.25. — ^The  author  of  this 
fine  scholarly  work  emphasizes  that  he 
is  strictly  a  literary  historian.  He  is 
dealing  specifically  with  the  proceed¬ 
ings  and  resources  of  a  school  of  novel¬ 
ists  rather  than  the  philosophic  aspect 
of  their  attitude  toward  nature. 

For  instance,  we  learn  how  certain 
arrangements  of  gardens  and  displays 
of  parks  afforded  a  peculiar  access  to 
nature,  how  another  approach  resulted 
from  morning  walks,  boating  excur¬ 
sions,  and  recreational  trips  of  ail  kinds. 
Recourse  is  had  to  the  terminolc^  of 
painting  to  point  out  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  “window  views”  and  “panoramic 
or  composite”  views,  and  stress  is  laid 
on  the  importance  of  “vantage  points” 
permitting  the  enjoyment  of  the  full 
grandeur  of  picturesque  landscapes. 

Nor  is  it  devoid  of  interest  to  know 
how  these  writers  reacted  to  such  phe¬ 
nomena  as  dawn  and  sunset,  moon¬ 
shine,  stars,  and  clouds,  what  colors 
predominated  in  their  descriptions, 
which  of  them  most  delighted  in  the 
play  of  light  and  best  succeeded  in 


evoking  its  glittering,  glowing,  shim¬ 
mering  effects.  Then  again,  the  details 
of  the  landscape  are  presented:  attrac¬ 
tive  mountains  and  hills,  ruined  casdes 
reminiscent  of  curious  legends,  rivers 
and  streams  winding  away  into  the  dis¬ 
tance,  idyllic  valleys,  lakes  and  water¬ 
falls,  the  pleasing  verdure  of  the  woods. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  by  the  time  with 
which  the  book  is  concerned,  writers  in 
general  failed  to  react  enthusiastically 
to  the  beauty  of  the  sea. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Dr.  Hornaday 
not  only  deals  with  minor  or  average 
writers  scarcely  known  nowadays  even 
to  a  highly  educated  German  (such  as 
Bouterwek,  Campe,  Cramer,  Fessler, 
Haller,  Heinsc,  Klinger,  etc.),  but 
makes  the  mistake  of  treating  these 
more  or  less  mediocre  novelists  on  the 
same  footing  as  Goethe,  Jean  Paul,  and 
Wieland.  He  refrains  entirely  from  all 
literary  evaluation,  being  apparendy 
convinced  that  it  might  interfere  with 
the  purely  historical  objective  of  his 
study.  There  are  no  good  reasons  for 
so  radical  a  procedure.  It  is  clear  that 
the  last  chapters  {Nature  and  Senti¬ 
mental  Attitude,  God  in  Na/wre)  would 
have  been  far  more  penetrative  and 
suggestive,  had  the  author  not  failed 
to  mention  such  monographs  on  Goe¬ 
the  as  those  by  firandes,  Simmel,  and 
Gundolf,  whose  names  one  is  surprised 
to  miss  in  the  otherwise  comprehensive 
bibliography.  —  Ya\ov  Mall(iel.  New 
York  City. 

^  Nikander  Strelsky.  Salty l(ov  and 
the  Russian  Squire.  New  York. 
Columbia  University  Press.  1940.  176 
pages. — An  excellendy  printed  and 
edited  book,  whose  author  combines 
scholarship  with  vividness  and  a  sense 
of  form.  Mr.  Strelsky  analyzes  the  life 
and  work  of  the  foremost  Russian  sat¬ 
irist,  and  concentrates  on  his  treatment 
of  the  landowner,  incidentally  pre¬ 
senting  a  graphic  picture  of  agricul¬ 
tural  conditions  in  old  Russia.  An  in- 
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teresting  lithograph  of  Saltykov,  ap¬ 
pendices,  and  a  bibliography  add  to  the 
value  of  the  book. — A.  K. 

*  H.  N.  Bialik.  Aftergrowth  and 

Other  Stories.  Translated  from  the 

Hebrew  by  I.  M.  Lask.  Philadelphia. 
Jewish  Publication  Society.  1939.  216 
pages.  $2.50. — Among  the  prose  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  great  Hebrew  poet  Bialik 
there  are  five  short  stories,  three  of 
which  arc  included  in  the  present  vol¬ 
ume.  While  sound  realistic  narratives, 
they  are  sufEused  with  a  lyrical  melan¬ 
choly  of  a  definite  aut^iographical 
value.  The  introduction  by  the  trans¬ 
lator  is  a  keen  essay  on  the  poet  Bialik, 
his  work  and  his  life. — A.  K. 

*  Sigrid  Undset.  Madame  Dorthea. 
Oslo.  H.  Aschchoug.  1939.  296 

pages. — The  inconstancy  and  insecur¬ 
ity  of  human  life  is  the  dominant  theme 
of  this  novel.  Although  less  pretentious 
and  of  smaller  format  than  the  author’s 
earlier  historical  novels,  the  present 
book  is  written  with  the  same  psy¬ 
chological  insight  and  mastery  of  back¬ 
ground.  The  characterization  is  so 
vivid,  and  every  detail  so  perfect,  one 
can  not  escape  the  feeling  that  the  char¬ 
acters  arc  not  wholly  fictitious. 

The  time,  as  indicated  by  references 
to  minor  historical  events,  is  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century;  the  scene  is  a 
remote  Norwegian  valley.  Madame 
Dorthea,  mother  of  seven  children,  is 
happily  married  to  a  glassworks  man¬ 
ager  who  is  her  second  husband.  As 
the  narrative  opens,  her  two  half-grown 
sons  have  disappeared  with  their  not 
very  dependable  tutor,  and  her  husband 
rides  out  to  search  for  them  in  a  stormy 
winter  night.  The  boys  turn  up  after 
a  couple  of  days,  but  her  husband  never 
returns,  and  no  trace  is  found  of  him 
even  after  all  snow  has  melted  in  the 
spring. 

The  anxiety  of  Madame  Dorthea  for 
her  loved  ones,  her  gradual  realization 


that  her  husband  must  have  perished, 
her  sorrow  and  worries  about  the 
future  arc  described  in  masterly  fash¬ 
ion.  Through  her  reminiscences  in  the 
long  hours  of  waiting  and  her  talks 
with  relatives  and  friends,  her  past  life 
is  revealed  bit  by  bit.  It  is  shown  later 
how  the  demands  of  her  children  and 
the  necessity  of  planning  for  their  fu¬ 
ture  tend  to  assuage  her  grief.  The 
story  ends  as  she  prepares  to  go  to 
relatives  in  Oslo  with  the  smaller  chil¬ 
dren  after  having  sent  the  two  oldest  to 
friends  in  Denmark. 

Crowded  with  minor  characters,  the 
book  gives  a  vivid  portrayal  of  rural 
Norway  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Ado¬ 
lescent  love  making,  a  peasant  wedding, 
sickness,  death,  superstition,  the  solace 
and  ambiguity  of  religion,  all  form  es¬ 
sential  aspects  of  the  picture.  The  ac¬ 
curacy  of  detail  is  carried  even  to  the 
language.  While  some  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  speak  an  old-fashioned  Dano-Nor- 
wegian,  others  speak  a  peasant  dialect. 
The  old  foreman  at  the  glassworks  uses 
in  part  his  native  German,  and  a  letter 
and  various  quoted  passages  arc  in  per¬ 
fect  eighteenth  century  Danish. — J.  Rud 
Nielsen.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Bezerra  de  Freitas.  Fontes  da  cul- 
tura  brasileira.  Porto  Alegre.  Livra- 
ria  do  Globo.  1940.  193  pages. — This 
book  has  three  parts.  They  are,  first. 
Formation  of  the  Nation;  second.  Two 
Types  of  Civilization;  and  third.  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Culture.  What  strikes  the 
foreigner,  says  our  author,  is  the  social 
and  political  indecision  of  our  people; 
their  oscillation  between  federalism  and 
a  unitary  or  more  centralized  govern¬ 
ment.  There  are  also  the  opposing 
tendencies  to  isolation  on  the  one  hand 
and  closer  relations  with  Europe  on  the 
other.  A  still  further  clement,  peculiar 
to  Brazil,  is  the  remarkable  fiision  of 
races,  unparalleled  elsewhere.  A  French 
authority  is  quoted  to  show  that  the 
Brazilian  is  characterized  by  a  sense 
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of  proportion,  a  clear  vision  of  the 
right  and  a  calm  and  well-considered 
patience,  which  qualities,  if  consistent¬ 
ly  practiced,  will  lead  to  success.  The 
literature  of  Brazil  is  striving  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  spirit  of  transition  from  the 
provincial  epoch  to  the  modern  indus¬ 
trial  period.  The  Brazilian  has  shown 
his  versatility  in  changing  from  the 
Empire  to  the  Republic  with  no  vio¬ 
lent  upheaval,  and  can  be  trusted  to 
carry  on  with  credit  whatever  problems 
may  confront  him. — Calvert  /.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

*  Cadernos  da  hora  presente.  Sao 

Paulo.  Junho  1939,  Ano  I.  —  The 

second  number  of  the  new  literary  re¬ 
view  edited  by  the  well  known  poet  and 
essayist,  Tasso  da  Silveira.  The  greater 
part  of  this  number,  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  pages,  is  devoted  to  a  study 
by  Otdvio  Faria  of  Pascal  and  L^on 
Bloy,  entitled  Fronteiras  da  Santidade. 
The  remaining  thirty-two  pages  are 
given  over  to  a  short  article  by  Oscar 
Mendes  on  the  poets  of  the  state  of 
Minas  Geraes;  notes  on  the  dramatic 
life  of  Euclides  da  Cunha,  the  corres¬ 
pondence  of  Jackson  de  Figueiredo,  and 
foreign  literature;  an  interview  with  the 
Spanish  pianist  Tomas  Terin,  now  liv¬ 
ing  in  Rio;  and  Fatos  e  Comentarios 
about  Brazilian  literary  men  and  events. 
— Eunice  Joiner  Gates.  Texas  Techno¬ 
logical  College. 

*  Vianna  Moog.  Herois  de  decadSneia. 

Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo. 

1939.  223  pages. — The  author  discusses 
humor  and  shows  that  at  the  end  of 
important  periods  in  world  history  the 
appearance  of  a  great  humorist  or  satir¬ 
ist  coincides  with  the  decadence  of  his 
age.  Petronius,  the  Roman  satirist,  is 
the  hero  of  the  decadence  of  the  ancient 
world;  Cervantes  with  his  Don  Quijote 
marks  the  end  of  the  medieval  world; 
and  the  Brazilian,  Machado  de  Assis 
(1889-1908)  that  of  the  modern  world. 


The  latter  is  grouped  with  such  mod¬ 
ern  satirists  as  Anatole  France.  —  A 
novel  point  of  view  for  the  criticism 
of  the  works  considered  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  decay  of  a  period. — Glenn 
Barr.  Miami  University. 

*  Castro  Alves.  Obras  Completas.  In- 
trodu^ao  e  notas  de  Afranio  Peixo- 
to.  Em  dois  tomos.  Sao  Paulo.  Compan- 
hia  Editora  Nacional.  1938.  Tomo  I, 
501  pages.  Tomo  II,  598  pages. — An¬ 
tonio  de  Castro  Alves,  the  foremost 
poet  of  Brazil,  was  born  in  1847  in 
the  state  of  Bahia.  Son  of  a  Professor 
in  the  Medical  School  of  Bahia,  the 
youthful  Castro  grew  up  in  a  cultured 
environment,  and  early  showed  his 
preference  for  the  Muses.  His  first 
known  compositions  date  back  to  his 
thirteenth  year.  A  few  years  later  while 
pursuing  his  courses  as  a  law  student, 
Castro  Alves  became  intensely  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the 
final  establishment  of  a  democratic  na¬ 
tional  government  for  his  country.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  ardendy 
writing  and  declaiming  those  poems 
which  established  his  reputation  as  the 
greatest  social  poet  of  Brazil.  He  died 
in  1871,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
having  published  only  one  volume  of 
his  poetry,  Espumas  Fluctuantes. 

Though  there  have  been  numerous 
editions  of  the  poems  of  Castro  Alves, 
only  two  have  b«n  worthy  of  him:  the 
1921  collecdon,  Obras  Completas,  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  occasion  of  the  fifdeth 
anniversary  of  his  death;  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  annotated  and  critical  edition,  both 
edited  con  amore  by  the  dean  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  letters.  Professor  Afranio  Peixo- 
to.  Volume  one  of  this  latest  edition 
restores  Espumas  Fluctuantes  to  the 
version  found  in  the  princeps  edition 
and  publishes  all  of  the  compositions 
that  the  author  planned  to  include  un¬ 
der  the  title  Hymnos  do  Equador. 
Volume  two  contains  his  vibrant  poems 
against  slavery.  Os  Escravos;  the  play 
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Gomaga  ou  a  Revolu^io  de  Minas; 
a  collection  of  prose  works  entitled  Rr- 
liquias;  and  twenty-seven  letters  written 
by  the  poet  to  members  of  his  family 
and  to  intimate  friends.  The  complete 
works  of  Castro  Alves  are,  indeed, 
worthy  to  inaugurate  a  new  series, 
Uvros  do  Brazil,  that  the  Companhia 
Editora  Nacional  of  Sao  Paulo  will 
publish,  making  available  for  the  first 
time  definitive  critical  editions  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Brazilian  literature. — 
Eunice  Joiner  Gates.  Texas  Technolog¬ 
ical  College. 

*  O  Lenine.  I  and  II.  Moskva.  Gihl. 
1939.  647  and  383  pages.  10  and  9 

rubles. — Here  are  collected  expressions 
“About  Lenin”  from  the  world  over. 
TTie  first  volume  contains  bits  of  fic¬ 
tion,  editorials,  drama,  film  scenarios, 
reminiscences,  and  other  prose  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Lenin.  In  the  second  volume 
we  have  lyrics,  poems,  songs,  folk 
epics.  A  broad  gamut,  ethnographically 
and  morphologically.  Gorky,  Barbusse, 
Romain  Rolland,  Feuchtwanger,  Kata- 
yama,  Ralph  Fox,  Albert  Rhys  Wil¬ 
liams,  and  numerous  other  Russian  and 
foreign  authors  rub  elbows  with  anon¬ 
ymous  or  little  known  folk-singers  from 
places  as  remote  as  Chile,  China,  Spain, 
Azerbadzhan,  Kazakhstan. — A.  K. 

*  A.  Tikhomirov.  Krasnaya  armia  v 
izobrazitelnom  isl{usstve.  Moskva. 

Iskusstvo.  1939.  131  pages.  3  rubles. — 
Seventy-«ight  pages  of  this  slim  book 
are  given  to  reproductions  of  paintings 
and  sculpture  recendy  exhibited  for  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Red  army. 
The  art  is  therefore  predominandy  of 
a  military  character.  Aside  from  scenes 
of  army  and  navy  batdes  and  maneu- 
vres,  the  reproductions  show  Soviet 
warriors  in  peaceful  pursuits,  in  study 
and  games,  with  women  and  children, 
with  statesmen  and  artists.  There  are 
some  works  of  decided  merit  by  new 
and  old  painters. — A.  K. 


*  Gosudarstvenny  teatr  opery  i  baleta 
Armenii.  Moskva.  Iskusstvo.  1939. 

232  pages.  16  rubles.  —  The  cultural 
growth  of  Soviet  Armenia  has  been 
astonishing.  Illiteracy  is  practically 
gone,  and  there  is  a  net  of  nearly  two 
thousand  schools,  from  the  lowest 
grades  to  colleges.  In  the  arts  new  Ar¬ 
menia  occupies  a  high  place  among  the 
competing  nationalities  of  the  Union. 
This  is  especially  evident  in  theatre  and 
music.  Armenia  has  today  twenty-five 
state  theatres,  both  in  cities  and  on  col¬ 
lective  farms. 

The  present  volume,  richly  decorated 
and  illustrated,  contains  material  on 
Armenian  opera  and  ballet  recendy  per¬ 
formed  at  Erevan  and  in  Moscow. 
There  are  several  small  librettos  and  es¬ 
says  on  individual  composers  and  direc¬ 
tors.  Tbe  dominant  note  is  an  attempted 
synthesis  of  ancient  Armenian  lore  with 
modern  times  and  issues. — A.K. 

*  Mikhail  Zoshchenko.  Rassl^azy, 
povesti,  teatr,  felyetony.  Leningrad. 

Gihl.  1940.  310  pages.  7.50  rubles. — 
An  anthology  of  Zoshchenko  for  the 
years  1937-1939.  Most  of  his  writings 
are  short  sadres  on  Soviet  citis^ns.  Life, 
and  Russian  life  in  particular,  is  always 
in  need  of  a  Juvenal.  Zoshchenko  has 
been  the  most  popular  critic  of  the 
average  Soviet  man  and  woman,  their 
foibles  and  follies.  He  has  been  popular, 
because  his  satire  seldom  appears  sour 
or  gloomy;  a  genial  note  accompanies 
his  laughter.  In  addition  to  satirical 
sketches,  this  collection  includes  a  com¬ 
edy  for  the  stage,  and  two  biograph¬ 
ical  novelettes — of  Kerensky  and  of  the 
Ukrainian  poet,  Shevchenko. — A.K. 

*  N.  Aseyev.  Mayakjovslty  nachina- 
yetsa.  Moskva.  Sovetsky  Pisatcl. 

1940.  137  pages.  10  rubles. — One  of 
Mayakovsky’s  few  intimate  friends,  and 
a  worthy  follower,  Aseyev  has  written 
a  story  in  verse  about  that  robust  poet 
who  killed  himself  in  1930.  Of  short 
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broken  lines,  reminiscent  of  Mayakov¬ 
sky’s  futuristic  rhythm  and  ingenious 
vocabulary,  Asayev’s  poem  aptly  sug¬ 
gests  the  growth  of  the  man  from  his 
early  days  in  the  Caucasus,  through  the 
Moscow  Bohemia,  and  into  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  as  one  of  its  leading  bards.  Asa- 
yev  is  best  in  portraying  old  sated 
Moscow,  against  whose  stagnant  tradi¬ 
tionalism  was  directed  the  revolt  of  fu¬ 
turists  and  other  iconoclasts. — A.  K. 

*  F.  I.  Tyutchev.  Polnoye  sohranie 
stiXhotvoreniy.  Leningrad.  Sovetsky 
Pisatel.  1939.  3^  pages.  9.50  rubles. 
— The  republication  of  the  poems  of 
Tyutchev  (1803-1870)  in  an  inexpen¬ 
sive  edition  is  one  of  the  numerous 
efforts  of  the  late  Maxim  Gorky  at 
acquainting  Soviet  readers  with  the  best 
of  Russian  and  foreign  authors.  Tyut¬ 
chev  was  a  notorious  reactionary,  who 
had  upheld  the  autocratic  monarchy 
both  in  his  diplomatic  service  and  as 
a  censor.  The  superb  quality  of  his 
poetry  was  appreciated  by  a  small  circle 
of  readers,  chiefly  by  poets.  Pushkin 
valued  Tyutchev  enough  to  publish  a 
batch  of  his  twenty-four  poems  in  his 
review  Sovremenni\.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century  a  veritable 
Tyutchev  cult  was  inaugurated  by  lead¬ 
ing  Symbolists,  who  found  him  conge¬ 
nial  in  both  subject  and  form.  Extremely 
individualistic  and  introspective,  Tyut¬ 
chev  lends  his  lyrics  suggestive  over¬ 
tones  of  a  haunting  wistfulness.  His 
influence  on  Soviet  poets  may  be  bene¬ 
ficial,  his  reactionary  outlook  notwith¬ 
standing. 

Tyutchev’s  long  life  abroad,  and  his 
personal  acquaintance  with  foreign  au¬ 
thors  (Heine,  among  others),  may  ex- 
fJain  his  numerous  translations  from 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Heine,  Herder,  Shake¬ 
speare,  Byron,  Lamartine,  Racine, 
Hugo,  B^ranger,  and  others.  He  also 
left  a  number  of  poems  in  French. — 
Alexander  Kaun.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


^  A.  V.  Lunacharsky.  Stat^i  o  teatre 
i  dramaturgii.  Moskva.  Iskusstvo. 
1939.  255  pages.  10  rubles. — One  of 
the  most  cultured  bolsheviks,  the  late 
Commissar  of  Education  wrote  con¬ 
siderably  on  the  arts,  and  was  especially 
active  in  the  theatre.  He  endeavored 
to  make  the  theatre  of  the  revolution  ex¬ 
tremely  broad  as  to  repertory  and  meth¬ 
ods,  yet  he  fought  against  abstract  for¬ 
malism.  These  selected  essays  deal  with 
Russian  problems,  such  as  Socialist 
Realism,  die  peasant  theatre,  or  Stanis¬ 
lavsky,  and  also  with  such  topics  as 
Shakespeare,  Lope  de  Vega,  Richard 
Wagner.— /f.  K. 

*  Gosta  Sjoberg.  Svarta  balden.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Norsted  och  Soner.  1940. 
393  pages.  9.50  kroner. — Gosta  Sjoberg 
has  already  distinguished  himself  in  his 
earlier  novels  by  his  interpretation  of 
the  Swedish  national  character,  and  in 
his  latest  work  there  is  an  excellent  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  average  Swede’s  reactions 
to  the  European  scene  of  autumn,  1939. 
Svarta  bd^en  begins  with  a  peaceful, 
thriving  Sweden  on  the  eve  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war;  but  the  scene  soon  changes 
as  the  action  is  determined  by  the  fall 
of  Poland  and  the  Russo-Finnish  war. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  novel  there  is 
an  excellent  discussion  of  the  Swedish 
attitude  toward  Finland.  But  the  book 
is  neither  a  chronicle  of  current  events 
nor  propaganda,  for  the  author’s  prin¬ 
cipal  interest  is  always  centered  around 
character  portrayal  in  a  middle  class  en¬ 
vironment.  It  is  a  skillful  account  of 
the  effect  of  world  events  on  individual 
lives.  —  Lawrence  Thompson.  Iowa 
State  College  Library,  Ames,  Iowa. 

**  S.  Chavdarov.  Metodyl^a  Wyh}a- 
dania  UI(rainsl(oi  Mowy  w  Poczat- 
l(owii  Sxl((di  (A  Method  for  Teaching 
the  Ukrainian  Language  in  the  Pri¬ 
mary  Schools).  Kiev.  Wydavnystwo  Ra- 
dianska  Szkola.  1940.  232  pages. — Very 
few  Ukrainian  books  have  been  pub- 
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lishcd  since  September  of  last  year. 
Lwiw,  Czerniwei,  Praha,  Widen  and 
Berlin  are  busy  with  other  matters  than 
the  publishing  of  books.  New  York 
City  and  Winnipeg  have  found  the 
printing  of  Ukrainian  books  unprofit¬ 
able.  Hence  this  reviewer  was  agree¬ 
ably  surprised  the  other  day  to  receive 
two  new  books  from  Kiev. 

This  one  deals  with  past  and  cur¬ 
rent  methods  of  teaching  children  the 
alphabet,  the  art  of  writing,  the  gram¬ 
mar  of  the  language,  spelling,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  written  and  spoken  lan¬ 
guage,  and  how  to  read  a  book  intelli- 
gendy.  It  goes  into  the  fine  points  of 
the  phonetics  and  phonology  of  all  the 
sounds  represented  by  the  33  characters 
of  the  Ukrainian  alphabet,  and  exam¬ 
ines  very  carefully  the  funedons  of  each 
letter  of  the  alphabet.  A  thorough  and 
solid  piece  of  work,  it  would  be  a  very 
serviceable  text-book  if  it  were  more 
systemadcally  arranged  and  classified, 
and  if  it  had  been  printed  on  a  better 
grade  of  paper. — Harry  Geo.  Sl(ehar. 
New  York  City. 

*  L.  Trnjegorski.  Jugoslovensl(e  man- 
jiine  u  inostranstvu  (Yugoslav  Mi- 
norides  in  Other  Countries).  Beograd. 
“Narod  i  driava.”  1938.  139  pages. — 
In  1936  we  received  Lavo  Cermelj’s 
The  Life  and  Death  Struggle  of  a  Na¬ 
tional  Minority,  which  dealt  with  Slo¬ 
vene  nationals  in  Italy.  This  was  the 
first  book  of  its  kind  in  English,  but 
many  other  books  in  the  field  have 
appeared  in  other  languages,  French, 
Carman,  Italian,  Serbo-Croadan  and 
Slovene — all  of  which  arc  listed  in  a 
handy  litde  bibliography  at  the  end  of 
the  book.  Dr.  Trnjcgorski’s  work  is 
a  kind  of  compendium  of  all  these, 
telling  with  the  aid  of  statisdes  and 
maps  the  story  of  various  Yugoslav 
minorities  in  Germany,  Italy,  Hungary, 
Roumania,  Albania  and  Turkey. — An¬ 
thony  /.  Klan^ar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


*  MiSko  Kranjec.  Kapitanovi.  Ljubl¬ 
jana.  Slovenska  Matica.  384  pages. 
— ^Although  still  a  very  young  man, 
Misko  Kranjec  has  written  10  books 
since  1932.  His  stories  and  novels  have 
discovered  a  whole  new  province  for 
Slovene  literature.  Furthermore,  he 
may  be  considered  the  founder  of  a 
new  school  of  Slovene  naturalism.  In¬ 
terested  primarily  in  life  “in  the  raw,” 
he  emphasizes  agrarian  reforms  and 
Post-war  conditions  in  Slovene  villages 
in  all  their  dauby  hues.  The  present 
novel  is  by  far  the  best  he  has  written. 

Kapitanovi  is  the  collective  name  for 
the  inhabitants  of  a  farm  in  Prekmur- 
jc.  The  central  character  is  Agata,  a 
sort  of  Slovene  version  of  the  Polish 
Jagna  in  Rcymont’s  T he  Peasants.  The 
novel  tells  of  her  love  and  hate  for  the 
men  in  her  life,  and  is  a  chronicle  of 
her  marriage,  which  fails  because  of 
spiritual  unrest  and  financial  difficul¬ 
ties. — Anthony  /.  Klaniar.  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Zig-21ag’s  Lecturas  devotes  its  May  1, 
1940  issue  to  Juana  de  Ibarbourou,  to 
whom  they  have  given  the  title  Juana 
dc  America. 

dbside  (Mexico  City)  runs  in  its  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1940  number  Alfonso  Reyes’ 
Glosa  de  mi  tierra  with  a  parallel 
French  version  by  Armand  Godoy. 

America  Germanica,  “A  Journal  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Study  of  Gcrman-Amcr- 
ican  Linguistics,  Literature  and  History, 
under  the  direction  of  the  German  De¬ 
partment  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,”  which  was  published  frwn 
1897  till  1919,  was  the  only  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  world  which  had  as  its 
purpose  the  scholarly  approach  to  Gcr- 
man-American  literature  and  general 
culture.  There  is  a  plan  on  foot  for 
its  revival,  as  a  detail  of  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  bicentennial  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


Wc  surrender  our  space  this  quarter 
to  a  group  of  eminent  Bible  scholars 
who  have  read  Professor  William  L. 
Bailey’s  paper  On  Translating  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  the  lead  article  in  our  Autumn 
number. 

Dr.  John  Haynes  Holmes,  the  in¬ 
credibly  active  pastor  of  the  Commu¬ 
nity  Church  of  New  York  City,  author, 
critic,  playwright,  poet,  organizer, 
writes  of  the  article: 

“It  is  highly  interesting,  emphasizing 
the  justification  and  importance  of 
modern  translations  of  Biblical  material. 
But  I  cannot  understand  why  Professor 
Bailey  does  not  mention  the  important 
work  already  done  in  this  Held,  espe¬ 
cially  by  Professor  Moulton,  Professor 
Goodspeed,  and  Professor  Moffat.  .  .” 
(As  a  matter  of  fact.  Professor  Bailey 
does  mention  the  work  of  these  schol¬ 
ars,  at  least  by  implication,  although  he 
doesn’t  indicate  complete  agreement 
with  them). 

Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell,  Senior 
Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  reacts  as  follows: 

“.  .  .The  translations  he  makes  of 
some  scriptural  passages  are  stimula¬ 
ting  enough.  Even  if  some  of  them 
give  one  a  kind  of  jolt,  the  jolt  itself 
knocks  one  out  of  conventional  ruts. 
Of  course  one  has  to  remember  in  all 
this  sort  of  literary  endeavor  that  the 
more  closely  expressions  fit  into  the 
mood  of  a  particular  time,  the  more 
likely  they  are  to  pass  away  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  period.  The  expression 
‘take  it’  instead  of  ‘receive’  is  compara¬ 
tively  recent  in  origin,  at  least  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  now  used.  The 
use  of  the  expression  in  a  translation 


of  scriptural  passages  does  make  the 
utterance  lifelike.  One  has  to  remem¬ 
ber,  however,  that  expressions  like  this 
have  a  vogue  for  a  certain  time  and 
then  have  to  be  explained  to  a  later 
day.” 

Professor  Leroy  Waterman  of  the 
Department  of  Semitics  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  distinguished  arche¬ 
ologist,  was  one  of  the  scholars  who 
prepared  the  well-known  “American 
Translation”  of  the  Old  Testament 
(1927).  He  says  of  the  proposed  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Gospels:  “I  think  the  plan 
of  Professor  Bailey  is  an  excellent  one. 
Everything  naturally  depends  on  the 
thoroughness  and  discrimination  with 
which  it  is  done.  I  think  his  samples 
promise  very  well  and  that  he  should 
be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible.” 

Most  critical  of  Professor  Bailey’s 
fellow  translators  is  Professor  Edgar  J. 
Goodspeed,  late  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  whose  activities  in  Bible  trans¬ 
lation  have  made  his  name  famous  all 
over  the  English-speaking  world  and 
farther.  Writes  Professor  Goodspeed: 

“While  much  that  Professor  Bailey 
says  about  the  standard  versions  is 
true,  and  needs  to  be  kept  before  the 
public,  the  resort  to  slang  in  translating 
the  New  Testament  is  not  the  answer. 
If  an  ancient  work  is  written  in  slang, 
as  Aristophanes  is,  in  some  degree,  or 
is  on  the  slang  level,  in  purpose  and 
subject  matter,  then  it  should  be  trans¬ 
lated  in  slang.  But  the  New  Testament 
is  not  written  in  slang,  nor  is  it  on  the 
slang  level,  if  you  see  what  I  mean. 
For  example,  the  relation  between 
Jesus  and  God  (in  the  Gospel  of  John) 
is  something  to  which  a  slang  presen- 
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tation  would  be  entirely  inappropriate. 
The  distinction  between  slang  and  a 
vernacular,  colloquial  style  is  perfectly 
clear.  I  only  fear  Professor  Bailey’s 
work  will  tend  to  confuse  his  readers 
on  this  important  point. 

“Professor  Bailey  is  mistaken  when 
he  says  the  modern  translations  are  still 
75  per  cent  Tyndale.  For  my  part,  my 
translation  is  quite  uninfluenced  by 
Tyndale,  as  a  glance  at  any  of  it  will 
show.  I  have  always  maintained  that 
forgetting  the  standard  versions  is  the 
hardest  thing  a  Bible  translator  has  to 
do.  What  Bailey  means  is  that  the 
standard  versions  (King  James,  Eng¬ 


lish  Revised,  and  American  Standard 
Version)  are  75  per  cent  Tyndale.  That 
is  quite  true.” 

The  subject  is  important  and  in¬ 
teresting,  and  we  expect  to  publish  fur¬ 
ther  comment  on  it. 


(In  the  article  by  Dr.  Dieter  Cunz, 
Swiss  Letters  in  These  Troubled  Times, 
in  our  Autumn  number,  pages  355  fol¬ 
lowing,  mention  is  made  at  the  bottom 
of  page  360  of  the  novel  Pedronis  muss 
geholfen  werden.  Through  a  printer’s 
error  the  name  of  the  author,  Oskar 
Seidlin,  was  unfortunately  omitted). 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE 

*  Balzac’s  Le  Message.  Cambridge. 
Harvard  University  Press.  1940.  66  pp. 
$1.00. — Text,  variants,  and  critical  com¬ 
ments  by  George  B.  Raser. 

*  Hommage  h  Ernest  Martinenche. 
Paris.  D’Artrey.  1939.  537  pp. — A  col¬ 
lection  of  scholarly  studies,  published 
in  honor  of  a  great  French  Hispanist. 
Contributions  by  such  men  as  G.  Bous- 
sagol,  G.  Le  Glentil,  G.  Marandn,  H. 
Seris. 

*  S^verin  Pelletier.  O.M.I.  La  Nature 
et  la  Grice  chez  Paul  Bourget.  Montre¬ 
al.  Beauchemin.  1940. 121  pp. — Bourget 
has  lived  through  the  most  serious 
crises  which  have  faced  the  Church. 

FRENCH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

*  Janine  Bouissounouse.  L’Etoile  filan- 


te.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1940.  222  pp.  21 
francs. — A  young  art  student  seeking 
success  in  Paris. 

*  Francois  Hertel.  Mondes  Chimbri- 
ques.  Montreal.  Valiquette.  1940.  153 
pp.  $0.75.  —  Philosophical  contes  con¬ 
cerning  life,  religion,  death,  etc. 

*  Maxence  Van  der  Meersch.  Picheurs 
d’hommes.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1940. 
318  pp.  20  francs. — Proletarian  novel. 

FRENCH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

*  Hermas  Bastien.  Olivar  Asselin. 
Montreal.  Valiquette.  1938.  221  pp. 
$1.00. — ^The  Leon  Bloy  of  Canada. 

^  Mme  F.-L.  Beique.  Quatre-vingts  ans 
de  souvenirs.  Montreal.  Valiquette.  1939. 
290  pp.  —  Involving  the  history  of  a 
prominent  French-Canadian  family. 

*  Brouillet  Benoit.  La  penetration  du 
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continent  amiriccun  par  les  canadiens 
franfois,  1763-1846.  Montr^l.  Granger. 

1939.  242  pp.  $1.00. — Pioneers  in  the 
South  and  West,  after  the  cessions  of 
Canada  and  Louisiana. 

M  A.  Gabon.  Histoire  d'Haiti.  Port-au- 
Prince.  Petit  Scminaire  College  Saint- 
Martial.  342  pp. — Tome  IV,  the  revolu¬ 
tion  1798-1804. 

**  Pouliot  L^on,  S.J.  Premiers  ouvriers 
de  Nouvelle-F ranee.  Montr^i.  Le  Mes- 
sager  Canadien.  1940.  150  pp. — ^Fathers 
Ennemond  Masse  and  Anne  de  Noue. 
^  Arlette  de  Pitray.  Comtesse  de  Sigur. 
Paris.  Michel.  1939.  191  pp.  18  francs. 
— The  story  of  Sophie  Rostoptchine,  by 
her  granddaughter. 

*  Robert  Rumilly.  Histoire  de  la  Pro¬ 
vince  de  Quibec.  Montr&d.  Valiquette. 

1940.  Tome  I.  365  pp.  $1.00. — The  first 
years  after  the  Confederation,  and  the 
great  Sir  Georges-fitienne  Cartier. 

FRENCH  VERSE 

*  Albert  Brunner.  Satires  et  Poemes. 
Montr^l.  Valiquette.  1940.  189  pp. 
$1.00. — A  disciple  of  Boileau. 

*  C6cile  Chabot.  Vitrail.  Montreal.  Va¬ 
liquette.  1939.  127  pp. — ^Poems  with  a 
philosophical  slant. 

■  Gerard  Martin.  Le  Temple.  Mont- 
tca\.  Valiquette.  1939.  128  pp. — 

Thoughtful  poems. 

*  Jean  Narrache.  J'parl'  pour  parler. 
Montreal.  Valiquette.  1939.  128  pp. — 
Satirical  poems,  with  a  social  slant. 

FRENCH  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

*  Chanoine  A.  Harbour.  Le  Mariage. 
Montreal.  Valiquette.  1940.  199  pp. 
$0.75.— A  series  of  Lenten  sermons. 

FRENCH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

*  L^n  Daudet.  Le  Drame  franco-alle- 
mand.  Paris.  Michel.  1940.  251  pp.  21 
francs.  —  The  psychology  of  history 
from  the  German  side. 


*  Andr6  Maurois.  TragSdie  en  France. 
New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise.  1940.  231 
pp. — ^First  of  a  series  to  be  called  Voix 
de  France. 

*  ^ouard  Montpetit.  La  Conquite  ico- 
nomique.  Montreal.  Valiquette.  1940. 
271  pp.  $1.00. — ^Volume  II,  £tapes. 

*  Jules  Romains.  Sept  Mystbres  du  Des- 
tin  de  VEurope.  New  York.  Maison 
Fran^aise.  1940.  333  pp. — I.  e.  Daladier, 
Gamelin,  Leopold,  ^e  English,  the 
Nazi,  Ribbentrop,  and  Fascism. 

FRENCH  MISCELLANEOUS 

*  Charles  Bruneau.  Grammeure  et  Lin- 
guistique.  Montreal.  Valiquette.  1940. 
154  pp. — Radio  lectures  on  Canadian 
French. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE 

*  A.  R.  Hohlfeld.  Zur  Textgestaltung 
der  neueren  F austausgaben.  Madison, 
Wis.  Monatshefte  fiir  £)cutschcn  Unter- 
richt.  1940.  22  pp. — Apropos  of  the 
Wortindex  zu  Goethes  Faust. 

«  A.  R.  Hohlfeld,  Martin  Joos,  W.  F. 
Twaddell.  Wortindex  zu  Goethes  Faust. 
Madison.  University  of  Wisconsin.  1940. 
161  pp.  $3.00. — Over  70,000  entries. 

*  Heinz  Kindermann.  Ferdinand  Rai- 
mund.  Wien.  Loser.  1940.  524  pp. — A 
sympathetic  study  of  the  jovial  Austrian 
playwright,  by  a  fellow-countryman. 
Many  illustrations,  including  some  in 
colors. 

*  Giinter  Mohle.  Das  Europabild  Mari( 
T wains.  Berlin.  Junker  und  Dunn- 
haupt.  1^40.  136  pp. — As  a  phenom¬ 
enon  in  American  literature. 

*  Sigismund  von  Radecki,  ed.  Der 
Glocl(enturm.  Zurich.  Scientia.  1940. 
350  pp.  12.50  francs. — Russian  lyrics, 
drama  and  prose. 

GERMAN  FICTION 

*  Paul  Altheer.  Der  Ermordete  spel(u- 
liert.  Bern.  Francke.  3.80  francs. — The 
case  of  the  missing  bank  director. 
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*  Hcdwig  Annelcr.  Blanche  Gamond. 
Zurich.  Oprccht.  1940.  354  pp. — A 
chronicle  of  the  Huguenots. 

*  Ludwig  Bate,  Editor.  Der  goldene 
Wagen.  Osnabriick.  A.  Fromm.  1940. — 
Short  stories  by  Heinrich  2^rkaulcn, 
Heinrich  Sohnrey,  Hans  Franck,  H.  F. 
Blunck,  Johannes  Schlaf,  Wilhelm 
Scharrelmann,  etc. 

*  G.  Rudolf  Baumann.  Die  Nachtwa- 
che  im  Durianhain.  Zurich.  Atlantis- 
Verlag.  270  pp.  7  francs. — Adventures 
of  a  Javanese  boy  in  Sumatra. 

*  Paul  Bertram.  Das  Kdnigtum  des 
Lebens.  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1939.  336  pp. 
3.15  and  9.80  francs.  —  Novel  of  the 
Florentine  Renaissance. 

Peter  Bratschi.  Schollen  brechen  auf. 
Bern.  Francke.  4.80  francs. — Story  of 

e resent  day  youth. 

Hans  Buchli.  Lisbeth  und  der  Jour¬ 
nalist.  Bern.  Francke.  6.80  francs. — 
Fighting  political  and  literary  preju¬ 
dices. 

*  Johann  Sebastian  Dang.  Baptist  und 
Barbara.  Frankfurt  a.  M.  Societats-Ver- 
lag.  1940.  227  pp. — Daughter  and  step¬ 
mother. 

*  Crete  Dolker-Rehder.  Elredefleth. 
Leipzig.  Hase  &  Koehler.  1939.  684  pp. 
9.60  marks.  —  A  Grossstadterin  returns 
to  her  native  Holstein  village. 

*  Paolo  Drigo.  Maria  Zef.  Frauenfeld. 
Huber.  1939.  175  pp.  7.50  francs. — 
Novel  about  a  Ladin  herd  girl. 

*  Hans  Fallada.  KleinerMann — grosser 
Mann — alles  vertauscht.  Stuttgart.  Ro- 
wohlt.  1940.  416  pp.  6.50  marks. — The 
curse  of  wealth. 

*  Friedrich  Glauser.  Gourrama.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Schweizer  Druck-  und  Verlags- 
haus.  1940.  5  francs. — ^Novel  about  the 
Foreign  Legion. 

*  Hans  Grimm.  Der  Richter  in  der 
Karu. — Ricarda  Huch.  Michael  Unger. 
— Carl  Rothe.  Olivia.  Leipzig.  Insel- 
Verlag.  250  to  500  pp. — Reprints  of  suc¬ 
cessful  fiction  of  recent  years. 

*  Gerhart  Hauptmann.  Die  Tochter 
der  Kathedrale.  Berlin.  S.  Fischer.  1939. 


187  pp.  338  marks. — The  old  Master 
still  writes  high  symbolic  verse  dramas, 
but  nobody  seems  to  pay  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  them  any  longer. 

*  Henrik  Herse.  Wahr  dich,  Garde! 
Der  Bauer  hpmmt.  Berlin.  Nordland- 
Verlag.  1939.  323  pp.  5.80  marks.— 
Historical  novel  of  invasion  and  slaugh¬ 
ter. 

*  Ernst  Kammerer.  Alltag  bis  Zwetzch- 
gendatsch.  Frankfurt  a.  M.  1939.  351 

. — Several  dozen  gay  litde  sketches. 
Marga  Markwalder.  Ritter  Georg 
Zurich.  Morgarten-Verlag.  1940. 332  pp. 
3.80  and  5.80  marks.  —  First  novel, 
about  a  boys’  school. 

*  Karl  Benno  von  Mechow.  Vorsom- 
mer.  Miinchen.  Langen-Muller.  1940. 
337  pp. — Delicate  love  story.  One  of  a 
series  of  reprints. 

^  Kuno  Muller.  Das  Turnier.  Luzern. 
Haag.  1939.  130  pp.  4.80  francs. — ^Ninc 
short  stories  about  Lucerne. 

*  W.-E.  Peuckert.  Glucl{s\ind  in  Kra- 
l(au.  Berlin.  Wiking  Verlag.  1939.  141 
pp. — Novel  with  Paracelsus  in  the  back¬ 
ground. 

*  Josef  Ponten.  Der  Zug  nach  dent 
Kaul^asus.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags- 
Anstalt.  1940.  260  pp.  5  marks. — Con¬ 
tinuing  the  story  of  Die  Heiligen  der 
letzten  Tage. 

*  Felix  Salten.  Bambis  Kinder.  Zurich. 
Miillcr.  1940.  280  pp.  7  and  9  francs. 
— A  woodland  family. 

*  Ina  Seidel.  Unser  Freund  Peregrin. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt. 
1940.  191  pp.  4.50  marks.  —  Three 
young  men  and  their  guardian  spirit. 

*  Oskar  Seidlin.  Pedronis  muss  gehol- 
fen  werden!  Aarau  (Schwe’i:).  H.  R. 
Sauerlander.  1938.  233  pp.  6  Swiss 
francs. — Swiss  best-selling  juvenile. 

*  Margot  von  Simpson.  Reiterin  in 
Tag  und  Traum.  Dresden.  Heyne. 
1939.  271  pp. — A.  Russian  woman  in 
exile. 

*  Emil  Strauss.  Der  Schleier.  Miinchen. 
Langen-Muller.  1931.  304  pp.  —  Short 
stories.  One  of  a  series  of  reprints. 
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*  Bernhard  Voigt.  Die  deutsche  Land- 
nahme.  379  pp.  4  and  5.20  marks. — 
Die  Farmer  vom  Seeis-Rivier.  422  pp. 

4.80  and  5.80  marks. — Potsdam.  Vog- 
gcnrcitcr.  1936. — Two  novels  from  the 
“South  African  Leatherstocking”  series. 
W  Bernhard  Voigt.  Die  V ortrec\er. 
Potsdam.  Voggenreiter.  1934.  340  pp. 
3.60  and  4.80  marks. — A  tale  of  the 
Boers  and  the  settlement  of  South  Africa. 
^  H.  von  Wedderkop.  Die  falsche 
Note.  Zurich.  Scientia.  1940.  360  pp. 
10  francs. — ^A  musician  finds  the  way  to 
true  musicianship. 

*  Carl  Friedrich  Wiegand.  Einhard 
und  Eva.  Frauenfeld.  Huber.  8.50 
francs. — ^Tragic  love  story. 

*  Alfred  Zacharias.  Kornett  in  Sieben- 
burgen.  Berlin.  Wiking  Verlag.  2.80 
marks. — An  imperial  squire  in  the  war 
with  the  Turks. 

*  Heinrich  Zillich.  Zwischen  Grenzen 
und  Zeiten.  1937.  604  pp.  —  Joachim 
von  der  Goltz.  Der  Baum  von  Clery. 
1934.  296  pp.  Miinchen.  Langen-Miil- 
ler. — New  editions  of  books  which  have 
been  moderately  successful. 

*  Otto  Zinniker.  Der  neue  Tag.  Bern. 
Franckc.  6.50  francs. — Story  of  a  friend¬ 
ship. 

GERMAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

*  Ernst  Aurich.  Deutsche  Geschichte 
von  1918-1939.  Leipzig.  Teubner.  1940. 
157  pages.  4  marks. — Domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  relations. 

*  Theodor  Bohner.  Mit  den  Augen  des 
Italieners.  Leipzig.  Mciner.  4.80  and 

5.80  marks. — ^From  the  old  Italy  to  the 
new. 

*  Adolf  Halfeld.  Deutschland  und  die 
W estmdehte.  Jena.  Diedcrichs.  1940. 
168  pp. — A  hundred  years  of  growing 
tension. 

*  Christine  Holstein.  Verpftanzte 
Menschen.  Leipzig.  Hase  &  Koehler. 
1939.  214  pp.  2.85  marks. — A  German 
mother  and  her  family  in  Brazil. 


*  Hans  Hummel.  Vor  dem  Ziel  steht 
England;  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  Darm- 
stadt-Berlin.  Vorwerk-Verlag.  336  pp. 

5.80  marks. — A  monograph  on  the 
whole  subject  of  French  vs.  British  im- 

rialism. 

Arthur  Kostler.  Ein  spanisches  Tes¬ 
tament.  Zurich.  Europa-Verlag.  6  and  8 
francs. — h.  diary  of  the  Spanish  tragedy. 
M  Kurt  Krupinski.  Russland  und  Ja¬ 
pan.  Konigsberg  (Pr.).  Ost-Europa- 
Vcrlag.  1940.  126  pp.  5.80  marks. — 
Their  relations  to  the  Peace  of  Ports¬ 
mouth. 

*  N.  Negrelli-Moldelbe.  Die  Luge  von 
Suez.  Darmstadt-Berlin.  Vorwerk-Ver¬ 
lag.  270  pp.  6.50  marks. — ^Proving  that 
not  de  L^seps,  but  Alois  Negrclli,  a 
German  engineer,  made  the  dream 
come  true. 

^  Carlo  Scarfoglio.  England  und  das 
Festland.  Leipzig.  Meiner.  1940. 240  pp. 

4.80  and  5.80  marks. — ^An  analysis  of 
13  coalition- wars. 

^  Georg  Schmiickie.  Zeitliches  und 
Ewiges.  Stuttgart.  Hohenstaufen-Verlag. 
296  pp.  4.80  marks. — Cultural  consid¬ 
erations  of  a  poet. 

*  Otto  Weisz.  General  Dufour  als 
Heerfuhrer.  Bern.  Francke.  1940.  7.80 
and  9.80  francs. — The  beginning  of  the 
Swiss  army  tradition  of  the  19th  and 
early  20th  centuries. 

GERMAN  TRAVEL  AND  FOLK¬ 
LORE 

*  Annemarie  Clare  -  Schwarzenbach. 
Das  glucl^liche  Tal.  Zurich.  Morgarten- 
Verlag.  1940.  198  pp.  5.80  francs. — A 
spiritual  journey  through  the  Orient. 

■  Moritz  Hansult.  Vogelsberg  und 
Wetterau.  Miinchen.  Universitatsdruck- 
erei.  1940.  109  pp.  2.80  marks. — ^An  old 
jurist  studies  the  language  and  folk¬ 
ways  of  two  Upper  Rhine  communi¬ 
ties. 

*  Rudolf  Michael.  Roman  einer  Welt- 
reise.  Hamburg.  Broschek.  1940.  474 
pp.  7.80  marks. — ^He  was  one  of  a  party 
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of  journalists  who  made  a  world  cruise 
in  early  1939. 

*  Georg  Seidel.  Finnland.  Ein  Reiseer- 
lebnis.  Bielefeld.  Velhagen  &  Klasing. 
1940.  4.20  francs. — Experiences  of  an 
exchange  student. 

*  Furst  A.  Urach.  Ostasien.  Berlin. 
Steiniger  Verlag.  1940.  208  pp.  6.80 
marks. — The  author  was  a  foreign  cor- 
respondent  in  Japan  and  China  for 
several  years. 

GERMAN  VERSE 

*  Greta  Bauer-Schwind.  Gott  schuf  die 
Welt  aus  Liebe.  Berlin.  Zsolnay.  1940. 
— Musical  verses,  by  a  descendant  of 
Moritz  von  Schwind. 

*  Kurt  Saucke.  Uebesdichtungen. 
Hamburg.  Kurt  Saucke  &  Co.  84  pp. 
535  francs. — From  19th  century  Cier- 
man  poets. 

K  Lina  Stab.  Fesdiche  Stadt.  Berlin. 
Grote.  1940.  57  pp.  2  marks. — Poems 
on  the  lovable  old  Bavarian  city  of 
Wurzburg. 

*  Maria  Waser.  Vom  Traum  ins  Licht. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags  -  Anstalt. 
1939.  117  pp.  4.90  francs. — Posthumous 
poems. 

GERMAN  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

^  Hans  Hoffmann.  Hochrenaissance, 
Manierismus,  Fruhbaroc\.  Zurich.  Lee- 
mann  &  Co.  188  pp.  14  francs. — In 
architecture,  plastic  arts  and  painting. 

*  Frans  Masereel.  Von  Schwarz  zu 
Weisz.  Zurich.  Oprecht.  6.50  francs. — 
Woodcuts. 

*  Meisterwerl(e  japanischer  Land- 
schaftsl^unst.  ^rlin.  Waldemar  Klein. 
9.60  marks.  —  Comprehensive  history 
and  criticism,  with  rich  illustrations. 

GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

*  George  Foerster.  Du  bist  reicher  tds 
du  den\st.  Leipzig.  Koehler  &  Voigt- 


lander.  1940. — Optimistic  essays  on  self- 
mastery,  success,  morality,  altruism. 

*  H.  Karpp.  Das  Alte  Testament  in 
der  Geschichte  der  Kirche.  Berlin.  Fur- 
che.  1939.  104  pp.  2  marks. — Its  signifi¬ 
cance  and  influence. 

*  C.  Richstaetter,  S.  J.  Thomas  von 
Kempen.  Hildesheim.  Borgmeyer.  1939. 
344  pp.  3.80  and  530  marks. — Life  and 
select^  works  of  a  German  mystic. 

*  A.  Scharnagl.  Das  neue  deutsche 
Ehegesetz  mit  den  fiir  das  Land  Oster^ 
reich  und  das  Sudetenland  geltenden 
Sondervorschriften.  Miinchen.  Kosd- 
Pustet.  1939.  193  pp.  4.50  marks. — ^Ex¬ 
planation  and  interpretation. 

*  A.  Schiitz.  Christus  mit  uns.  Miin- 
chen.  Kosel.  1939.  311  pp.  5.50  marks. 
— The  meaning  of  the  eucharist  in 
dogma  and  in  the  souls  of  men. 

GERMAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

*  Edgar  Alexander.  Deutsches  Brevier. 
Zurich.  Europa- Verlag.  262  pp.  6  and 
8  francs. — ^A  political  reader. 

*  Hans  Bauer.  Warum  Krieg?  Zurich. 
Europa-Verlag.  2.50  francs. — An  appeal 
to  humanity. 

*  Professor  Dr.  Fritz  Berber,  editor. 
Jahrbuch  fiir  Auswdrtige  PolitH(.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Deutsches  Institut  fiir  Aussenpoli- 
tische  Forschung.  1940.  7.50  marks. — 
Devoted  chiefly  to  the  road  from  Mu¬ 
nich  to  war. 

*  Dr.  Hans  Frank.-  Deutsches  Verwd- 
tungs-Recht.  Miinchen.  Eher.  1937.  516 
pp. — The  administrative  framework  of 
the  Nazi  state. 

*  Otto  Kriegk.  Wer  siegt?  Berlin.  An- 
dermann.  1940.  365  pp. — ^The  struggle 
is  between  materiel  on  the  one  hand 
and  man  power  on  the  other. 

Hermann  Lufft.  Japans  strategische 
Stellung.  Berlin.  Junker  &  Diinnhaupt. 
1940.  300  pp.  12  marks.  —  In  which 
Japan’s  success  is  justified — but  not 
guaranteed. 

*  Hans  Nawiasky.  Die  Schweiz  von 
aussen  gesehen.  New  York.  Oprecht 
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1940.  32  pp.  2  francs. — A  radio  lecture. 
M  Wolfgang  Schmidt.  Politische  Ge- 
walten  in  England.  Bonn.  Scheur.  1940. 
53  pp. — Churchill’s  cabinet. 

*  Dr.  Otto  Tumlirz.  Anthropologische 
Psychologic.  Berlin.  Junker  xmd  Diiiui- 
haupt  Verlag.  540  pp.  12  and  14  marks. 
—Race  and  folk  kinships. 

GERMAN  ESSAYS 

V  Max  Apfelstaedt.  Einfalle  und  Aus- 
fdllc  eines  Wcltl(indes.  Leipzig.  Max 
Beck.  1940.  70  pp.  1.80  marks. — Cheer¬ 
ful  Plaudereien. 

*  Wolfgang  Goetz.  Ergoetzliches. 
Berlin.  Frundsberg- Verlag.  1940.  218 
pp.  3.80  marks.  —  The  playwright  be¬ 
comes  cheerful  anecdotist. 

GERMAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

*  Wilhelm  Schafer.  Die  Anel^doten. 
Munchen.  Langen-Miiller.  346  pp. — A 
reprint  from  the  1928  edition. 

*  Matthias  Schwabe.  Die  franzdsische 
Schule  im  Dienste  der  V olkjerverhet- 
zung.  Essen.  Essener  Verlagsanstalt. 
1940.  82  pp.  1.80  marks. — A  study  of 
110  French  school  texts. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE 

*  Antologia  de  costumbristas  venezo- 
lanos  del  siglo  XIX.  Caracas.  Biblioteca 
de  Cultura  Venezolana.  1940.  349  pp. — 
From  1830  to  1900. 

*  Simon  BoHvar.  Doctrina  politica. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940.  131 
pp.  $10.00  m.-n.  —  Cctrta  de  Jamaica, 
and  other  political  writings,  edited  by 
Luis  Alberto  Sinchez. 

*  Giro  Espinosa.  Indagacidn  y  critica. 
La  Habana.  Cultural.  1940.  175  pp. — 
Essays  on  the  Cuban  novelists. 

*  Carlos  Gonzilez  Pena.  Historia  de  la 
literatura  mexicana  desde  los  origenes 
hasta  nuestros  dias.  Mexico.  “Cultura” 
y  “Polis.”  1940.  343  pp. — A  revision  of 
the  1928  edition. 


V  Graciin.  Ordculo  manual.  Santiago 
de  ChUe.  ErciUa.  1940.  132  pp.  $8.00 
m.-n. — Contains  also  the  Arte  de  pru- 
dencia. 

*  Antonio  Magana  Esquivel.  Imagen 
del  teatro.  Mexico.  Letras  de  Mexico. 
1940.  166  pp. — Survey  of  theatrical  ex¬ 
perimentation  in  Mexico. 

*  Armando  de  Maria  y  Campos.  Carlo 
Manzini  y  el  teatro  del  aire.  Mexico. 
Botas.  1939.  79  pp. — A  sketch  and  a 
translation  of  one  of  his  plays. 

*  Armando  de  Maria  y  Campos.  Pre- 
sencias  de  teatro.  Mexico.  Botas.  1937. 
318  pp.  —  Chronicle  of  the  Mexican 
stage. 

*  Alfonso  Reyes.  Capitulos  de  litera¬ 
tura  espaHola.  Mexico.  La  Casa  de  Es- 
paha  en  Mexico.  1939.  323  pp. — Some 
of  his  essays  are  here  collect^  into  a 
primera  serie. 

V  Luis  Alberto  Sinchez.  La  literatura 
del  Peru.  Buenos  Aires.  Imprenta  de  la 
Universidad.  1939.  189  pp. — \  series  of 
lectures  rather  than  a  comprehensive 
history. 

K  All^rto  Zum  Felde.  La  literatura  del 
Uruguay.  Buenos  Aires.  Imprenta  de  la 
Universidad.  1939.  143  pp. — A  brief  in¬ 
troduction. 

SPANISH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

*  Giro  Alegria.  Perros  hambrientos. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-2^g.  1939.  171 

. — Criollo  novel. 

Jorge  Amado.  Jubiaba.  Buenos  Aires. 
IMAN.  30  pp.  $150.— Novel  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  negroes. 

*  Rafael  Arevalo  Martinez.  Viaje  a 
Ipanda.  Guatemala.  Centro  Editorial. 
1939. — ^Novel  about  an  ideal  society. 

K  Hugo  Blym.  Puna.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Ercilla.  1940.  193  pp.  $12. — A  Bolivian 
novel. 

*  Lydia  Cabrera.  Cuentos  negros  de 
Cuba.  La  Habana.  La  Verdnica.  1940. 
— Varied  folktales  retaining  the  savor 
of  the  primitive. 

*  Luis  Antonio  Eguiguren.  El  usur- 
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pador.  Lima.  Con  cl  autor.  1939.  190 
pp. — ^TTic  author  was  formerly  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Congreso  Constituyente  of 
Peru. 

^  Sofia  Espindola.  Sombras  cn  llamas. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1940.  280 
. — ^Novel  of  the  Argentine  pampa. 
Elisa  Hall.  Mostaza.  Guatemala.  Ti- 
pografia  Nacional.  1939.  —  Novel  of 
scvcntecnth<cntury  Guatemala. 

*  Roberto  Lciton.  Los  eternos  vaga- 
bundos.  Potosi,  Bolivia.  Editorial  Po- 
tosi.  1939. — The  tragedy  of  the  Bolivian 
tin  miners. 

Maurice  Murct.  Grandeza  de  las  aris- 
tocracias.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1940.  227  pp.  20  pesos. — ^Translation, 
hy  H^or  Solar,  of  Grandeur  des 
Elites. 

*  Angelica  Palma.  La  sombra  aluci- 
nante.  Lima.  C.  I.  P.  1939. — Interesting 
psychological  studies  executed  in  a  con¬ 
cise,  effective  manner. 

*  Luis  Peraza.  Mala  siembra.  Caracas. 
Elite.  1940.  80  pp.  0.50  boHvares. — A 
dramatic  comedy  in  three  acts. 

*  Magdalena  Petit.  Don  Diego  Porta- 
les.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1937.  445 
pp.  $25.00  m.-n. — A  novelized  biog¬ 
raphy. 

*  Fernando  Romero.  Mar  y  playa. 
Lima.  Barrentes.  1940. — Short  stories  of 
extraordinary  spontaneity. 

V  Labrador  Ruiz.  Anteo.  La  Habana. 
Con  cl  autor.  1940.  211  pp. — Said  to  be 
a  novela  gaseiforme. 

*  Luis  E.  Valcirccl.  Cuentos  y  leyen- 
das  in\as.  Lima.  Imprenta  del  Musco 
Nacional.  1939.  —  Imaginatively  devel¬ 
oped  from  long  studies  in  ancient  In¬ 
dian  folklore. 

*  Luis  E.  Valcirccl.  Garcilaso  el  Inca. 
Lima.  Imprenta  del  Musco  Nacional. 
1939. — ^From  the  Indian  point  of  view. 

SPANISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

*  Jose  de  Acosta.  Historia  natural  y 
moral  de  las  Indias.  Mexico.  La  Casa  de 


Espaha  cn  Mexico.  1940.  638  pp.— 
Edited  with  an  analytical  introduction 
and  index  by  Edmundo  O’Gorman. 

K  Manuel  Azaha.  La  velada  de  Beni- 
carlo.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1939.— 
The  war  in  Spain. 

*  Victor  Bibl.  Napoledn  II.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940.  342  pp.  $18 
m.-n. — Translated  from  the  German. 

*  Ramon  J.  Carranco.  Urquiza  y  Al 
berdi:  intimidades  de  una  politica.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  La  Facultad.  1938.  642  pp. 
— Letters  of  the  diplomat  Albcrdi  to 
President  Urquiza,  1852-1862. 

*  Jean  Francois.  El  affaire  Rohm-Hh- 
ler.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940. 219 
pp.  $15.  m.-n. — ^Thc  bloody  night  of 
June  30,  1934. 

*  Jose  Gabriel.  El  loco  de  los  huesos. 
Buenos  Aires.  I  MAN.  1940.  200  pp. 
$2. — Biography  of  the  Argentine  pa¬ 
leontologist  Florcntino  Ameghino. 

^  Romin  Goul.  Los  amos  de  la  che\a, 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940.  230 
pp.  $15.  m.-n. — History  of  the  terror 
in  Russia. 

*  Martin  Luis  Guzmdn.  Memorias  de 
Pane  ho  Villa.  Mexico.  Botas.  1940.— 
Vol.  IV,  La  causa  del  pobre. 

^  F61ix  Lizaso.  Pasidn  de  Marti.  La 
Habana.  Ucar  Garcia  y  Cia.  1938.  202 
pp. — A  series  of  essays  on  Martf  and 
the  American  spirit. 

*  Adolfo  Mendndez  Samari.  Fanatis- 
mo  y  misticismo.  Mexico.  La  Casa  de 
Espaha  cn  Mdxico.  1940.  163  pp. — Con¬ 
sidered  as  permanent  historical  phe¬ 
nomena. 

^  Luis  Piez  Brotchie.  Jalisco — histo¬ 
ria  minima.  Guadalajara.  Delgado. 
1940.  2  vols. — Social,  economic,  polit¬ 
ical,  linguistic  history  from  its  founding. 
^  Carlos  Roberts.  Las  invasiones  ingle- 
sas  del  Rio  de  la  Plata,  1806-1807.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Pcuscr.  1939. — And  their  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  independence  of  these 
provinces;  based  on  neglected  English 
sources. 

*  Ttc.  General  Angel  Rodriguez.  Au- 
topsia  de  una  guerra.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
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Ercilla.  1940.  138  pp.  15  pesos. — The 
Chaco  campaign. 

Gerardo  Seguel.  Francisco  Nunez  de 
Pineda  y  BascuHa.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Ercilla.  1940.  83  pp.  $5.00  m.-n. — A  Ro¬ 
mantic  figure  of  the  Chilean  colonial 
period. 

Gerardo  Seguel.  Pedro  de  Ona.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940.  94  pp. 
$5.00  m.-n. — Warrior  and  poet. 

*  Otto  Strasser.  Hitler  y  yo.  Santiago 
dc  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940.  217  pp.  $15. 
m.-n.  —  Translated  by  Luis  Alberto 
Sinchez. 

K  Cosme  de  la  Torriente.  Cuarenta 
anos  de  mi  vida,  1898-1938.  La  Habana. 
El  siglo  XX.  1939.  470  pp. — A  long 
struggle  with  the  problems  of  Cuba 
libre. 

*  Sady  Zanartu.  Xaviera  Carrera  Pa- 
tria.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940. 
295  pp.  $20.00. — A  woman  who  figured 
greatly  in  the  war  for  independence. 

^  Silvio  Zdvala.  Francisco  del  Paso  y 
Troncoso.  Su  misidn  en  Europa,  1892- 
1916.  Mexico.  Departamento  Autonomo 
dc  Prensa  y  Publicidad.  1938.  —  Letters 
and  documents,  with  an  introduction 
by  2^vala. 

SPANISH  TRAVEL  AND  FOLK¬ 
LORE 

^  Francisco  de  la  Maza.  San  Miguel 
de  Allende.  Mexico.  Instituto  de  Inves- 
tigaciones  Esteticas.  1939.  221  pp. — The 
town,  a  museum  of  architecture  and 
archeology,  has  figured  in  plans  for  a 
national  monument. 

*  Jose  Moreno  Villa.  Cornucopia  de 
Mexico.  Mexico.  La  Casa  de  Espana  en 
Mexico.  1940.  114  pp.  —  His  impres¬ 
sions  of  Mexico. 

^  Miximo  Soto-Hall.  Los  mayas.  Bar¬ 
celona.  “Labor.”  1937.  216  pp.— With 
some  150  illustrations. 

SPANISH  VERSE 

*  Jose  Antonio  Divila.  Vendimia.  San 
Juan  dc  Puerto  Rico.  Atcnco  Puerto- 


rriqueno.  1940.  159  pp.  —  His  poems 
1917-1939. 

*  Jos6  Domingo  G6mez  Rojas.  Rebel- 
dias  llricas.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1940.  197  pp.  $15.00  m.-n. — ^For  the 
anniversary  of  G6mcz  Rojas’  death. 
One  of  a  scries  of  anthologies  of  the 
American  poets. 

*  G.  Gonzilez  y  Contreras.  Trinchera. 
La  Habana.  Con  cl  autor.  1940.  63  pp. 
— A  Salvadorian  poet  lifts  his  voice  in 
favor  of  the  downtrodden. 

^  Jos^  Gorostiza.  Muerte  sin  fin.  Me¬ 
xico.  Loera  y  Chdvcz.  1939.  73  pp. — A 
long  poem  based  on  the  theme  of  the 
impermanence  of  all  values. 

^  Enrique  Gonzdlez  Rojo.  Romance  de 
fosi  Conde.  Mexico.  Letras  dc  Mexico. 
1939. — A  heroic  romance. 

*  Miguel  Herrera  Salazar.  Mensaje 
agreste.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Con  el  au¬ 
tor.  1931.  31  pp.  $5.00  m.-n. — ^Tender 
verses. 

*  Jos6  Marti.  Versos  sencillos.  La  Ha¬ 
bana.  “Cultura.”  1939.  103  pp. — ^Pre¬ 
faced  by  a  study  by  Gabricla  Mistral. 

*  Otto  d’Sola.  Antologia  de  la  moder- 
na  poesta  venezolana.  Caracas.  Impre- 
sorcs  Unidos.  1940.  335  and  464  pp. 
—  Introduction,  brief  biographical 
sketches,  and  bibliography. 

*  Arturo  Visquez  Ccy.  Umbrales  del 
mar.  Buenos  Aires.  Mcn6ndcz.  1937. 
173  pp. — Poems,  perfect  in  form,  yet 
profound. 

SPANISH  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

*  Marqu6s  dc  Lozoya.  Historia  del  arte 
hispdnico.  111.  Barcelona.  Salvat.  1940. 
542  pp. — Renaissance  architecture,  the 
Flemish  school,  textiles,  etc. 

*  Adolfo  Salazar.  Las  grandes  estructu- 
ras  de  la  musica.  Mexico.  La  Casa  de 
Espana  en  Mexico.  1940.  197  pp. — Re¬ 
ligious,  operatic,  popular. 

**  Veinte  sighs  de  arte  mexicana.  Me¬ 
xico.  El  Musco  de  Arte  dc  Nueva  York 
en  colaboracidn  con  cl  Gobierno  Mexi- 
cano.  1940.  198  pp. — 175  illustrations. 
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20  in  full  color.  Based  on  the  recendy 
opened  exposition  in  New  York. 

SPANISH  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

*  Georg  F.  Nicolai.  Miseria  de  la  dia- 
Uctica.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940. 
462  pp.  $35.00  m.-n. — ^Dogmatism  and 
pt^iticd  doctrine. 

*  Jorge  Plejanov.  Materialismo  mili¬ 
tants.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940. 
155  pp.  $10.00  m.-n. — By  a  prc-1917 
revoludonary. 

V  Juan  Roura-Parella.  Educacidn  y 
ciencia.  Mexico.  La  Casa  de  Espaha  en 
Mexico.  1940.  220  pp. — A  philosophy 
and  methodology  of  location. 

SPANISH  SCIENCE 

V  Pedro  Carrasco.  Optica  instrumental. 
Mexico.  La  Casa  de  Espana  en  Mexico. 
1940.  182  pp. — A  professor  of  physics 
elaborates  some  lectures. 

*  Antonio  Caso.  Meyerson  y  la  fisica 
modema.  Mexico.  La  Casa  de  Espana 
en  Mexico.  78  pp.  —  Three  lectures 
delivered  at  the  Palacio  de  Bellas  Artes. 

SPANISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

*  J.  B.  Abalo.  La  gran  crisis.  La  Ha- 
bana.  Cultural.  1940.  287  pp. — And  the 
need  of  a  Panamcrican  confederadon. 

*  De  Companys  a  Indalecio  Prieto. 
Buenos  Aires.  Servicio  de  Propaganda 
Espana.  1939.  —  Documents  on  Cata¬ 
lonian  war  industries. 

K  Eduardo  Frei  Montalva.  La  politica 
y  el  espiritu.  Sandago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1940.  231  pp.  $18.00  m.-n. — ^Views  of 
a  prominent  Falangist. 

*  Manuel  A.  Fresco.  Politica  econd- 
mica  financiera  e  impositiva  de  mi  go- 
bierno.  Buenos  Aires.  Damiano.  1940. 
— Campaign  speeches,  1935. 

V  Mariano  Pic6n  Salas.  1941.  Caracas. 
Impresores  Unidos.  1940. — ^Venezuela’s 
past  and  present. 


*  Arturo  Piga.  Crisis  y  reconstruccidn 
de  la  segunda  educacidn.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Ercilla.  1940.  190  pp.  $16.00 
m.-n. — As  a  Spanish-American  prob¬ 
lem. 

*  Louis  Rougier.  Las  misticas  econdmi- 
cas.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940. 
207  pp.  $15.  m.-n. — ^From  the  French. 
From  the  democratic  states  to  the  total¬ 
itarian. 

*  Manuel  Seoane.  Nuestra  America  y 
la  guerra.  Sandago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1940.  211  pp.  $15.00  m.-n. — ^Neutrality, 
belligerency,  survival. 

SPANISH  ESSAYS 

^  Dardo  E.  Clare.  La  tertulia  del  Ided- 
logo.  Carmelo,  Uruguay.  Alci6n.  162 
. — Essays,  literary  and  philosophical. 
Emil  Ludwig.  Los  alemanes  como 
son.  Los  estados  unidos  de  Europa.  San¬ 
dago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940.  122  pp. 
$8.00  m.-n. — Transladon  of  two  of  his 
essays. 

*  Xavier  Villaurruda.  Textos  y  pre- 
textos.  Mexico.  La  Casa  de  Espana  en 
Mexico.  1940.  248  pp. — ^Essays  on  let¬ 
ters  and  art,  written  during  the  past 
decade. 

SPANISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

*  S.  Hernindez  Ruiz  y  D.  Tirado  Be- 
nedi.  La  ciencia  de  la  educacidn.  Me¬ 
xico.  Adante.  1940.  441  pp. — ^The  au¬ 
thors  are  inspectors  of  elementary 
schools. 

*  Armando  de  Maria  y  Campos.  Los 
payasos,  poetas  del  pueblo.  Mexico. 
Botas.  1939.  262  pp.  —  The  circus  in 
Mexico. 

*  Armando  de  Maria  y  Campos.  Pe- 
riodismo  en  mierdfono.  Mexico.  Botas. 
1938.  231  pp. — Strides  in  radio  news 
and  opinion  diffusion  throughout  the 
world. 

^  Jose  Luis  Sinchez  Trincado.  Gramd- 
tica  castellana.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Er¬ 
cilla.  1940.  255  pp.  —  For  the  upper 
grades  of  the  elementary  schools. 
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ITALIAN  LITERATURE 

M  Maria  Luisa  Astaldi.  Nascita  e  vi- 
cende  del  romanzo  itcdiano.  Milano. 
Aldo  GarMnti.  1939. — A  history  of  the 
Italian  novel. 

^  Giorgio  Ferrante.  Uopera  di  Uo- 
nello  Fiumi.  Paris.  Cahiers  de“Dante.” 
1940.  15  pp. — As  viewed  by  the  Latin 
American  critics. 

Scrittori  itediani.  Torino.  Paravia. 
1939.  5  lire  each.  —  Anthologies.  Au¬ 
thors  represented  thus  far:  Dante 
(Opere  minori),  Boccaccio,  Carducci, 
Foscole. 

ITALIAN  FICTION 

**  Lucio  D’Ambra.  La  guardia  del 
cielo.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1939. — Avia¬ 
tion  and  nationalism. 

V  Rafaele  Calzini.  II  Tacitumo.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Mondadori.  1939. — Sketches  from 
various  lands. 

Angelo  Gatti.  La  Terra.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1939.  —  Short  stories  of 
Piedmont  peasants. 

*  Piero  Genovesi.  Capelli  rossi.  Mila¬ 
no.  Ceschina.  1939. — Problems  of  ado¬ 
lescence. 

*  Giuseppe  Grio.  La  morte  di  un 
uomo.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1939.  692  pp. 
— Thrilling  account  of  a  murder  trial. 

ITALIAN  HISTORY  AND 
BIOGRAPHY 

**  Gino  Damerini.  Settecento  venezia- 
no.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1939. — History 
enriched  with  illuminating,  hitherto  un¬ 
published  letters. 

Guido  Ferrero.  Uanima  e  la  poesia 
di  Vittorio  Alfieri.  Torino.  Paravia.  370 
pp. — ^Life  and  work.  Thoughtful  psy¬ 
chology. 

*  Giorgio  Pini.  Benito  Mussolini.  Bo¬ 
logna.  Licinio  Cappelli.  1939.  —  New 
edition,  brought  down  to  date. 


ITALIAN  VERSE 

*  Franco  Allegretti.  Avevo  scoperto  il 
fuoco.  Modena.  Guanda.  1939. — **.  .  . 
loved  and  lost.  .  .” 

*  Cesare  Fabrizi.  Ebe.  Modena.  Guan¬ 
da.  1939. — ^Lyric  resdessness. 

*  Ornella  Publisi.  La  Fiamma  consume 
ma.  Modena.  Guanda.  1939. — Suave 
and  pleasant  melody. 

K  Mariano  Rosati.  Liriche.  Modena. 
Guanda.  1939.  —  Nature  and  contem¬ 
plation. 

*  Ferdinando  Visconti.  Incontro  alV- 
e state.  Bologna.  Testa.  1939. — A  collec¬ 
tion  of  verses  which  has  been  received 
with  enthusiasm. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

*  Julien  Benda.  The  Living  Thoughts 
of  Kant.  New  York.  Longmans  Green. 
1940.  188  pp.  $1.25.  —  Ethics  versus 
ideology. 

*  Percy  Addison  Chapman.  The  Spirit 
of  Mtdibre.  Princeton.  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1940.  250  pp.  $3.50. — 
Moli^re  as  the  incarnadon  of  his  own 
times. 

**  Felizia  Deyd.  Romantic  Rebel.  New 
York.  Viking  Press.  1940.  286  pp.  $3.00. 
— George  Sand  and  her  dmes. 

^  Alrik  Gustafson.  Six  Scandinavian 
Novelists.  Princeton.  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1940.  367  pp.  $3.50.  —  Lie, 
Jacobsen,  Heidenstam,  Lagerlof,  Ham¬ 
sun  and  Undset. 

*  R.  W.  Ketton-Cremer.  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole.  New  York.  Longmans  Green. 
1940.  368  pp.  $3.00. — One  of  the  most 
complex  figures  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

*  Hamilton  Mason.  French  Theatre  in 
New  Yor^.  New  York.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1940.  442  pp.  $3.75. — A 
list  of  plays,  1899-1939. 

*  Emery  Neff.  A  Revolution  in  Euro¬ 
pean  Poetry,  1660-1900.  New  York. 
Columbia  University  Press.  1940.  279 
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pp.  $3.00. — A  short  history  of  post- 
Renaissance  poetry. 

*  Count  Carlo  Sforza.  The  Living 
Thoughts  of  Machiavelli.  New  York. 
Longmans  Green.  1940.  161  pp.  $1.25. 
— An  understanding,  even  sympathetic, 
appraisal. 

*  Nina  Lee  Weisingcr.  A  Guide  to 
Studies  in  Spanish  American  Literature. 
Boston.  Heath.  1940.  120  pp. — A  vade- 
mecum  in  all  fields  of  literature. 

ENGLISH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

*  Max  Harris.  The  Gift  of  Blood. 
Adelaide.  Jindyworobak  Club.  62  pp. 
— A  morality. 

*  Franz  Kafka.  AmerH(a.  Norfolk, 
Conn.  Publisher.  299  pp.  $2.50.  —  A 
wholly  imaginary  novel. 

«  H.  W.  Katz.  No.  21  Castle  Street. 
New  York.  Viking.  1940.  477  pp. 
$2.50. — ^Tragedy  in  a  German  village 
under  the  Brown  Shirts. 

*  Henry  de  Montherlant.  Costals  and 
the  Hippogriff.  New  York.  Knopf. 
1940.  462  pp.  $2.25. — Love  and  hate. 

^  Gustav  Regler.  The  Great  Crusade. 
New  York.  Longmans  Green.  1940. 448 
pp.  $2.50.  —  The  long  battle  against 
totalitarianism. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY,  BIOG¬ 
RAPHY,  MEMOIRS 

*  Raoul  Auernheimer.  Prince  Metter- 
nich.  Statesman  and  Lover.  New  York. 
Alliance  Book  Corporation.  1940.  365 
pp.  $3.50. — ^With  special  reference  to 
tray’s  problems. 

*  Carleton  Beals.  The  Great  Circle. 
Philadelphia.  Lippincott.  1940.  358  pp. 
$3.00. — ^qucl  to  his  Glass  Houses,  an¬ 
other  installment  of  his  memoirs. 

*  Francis  Hackett.  /  Chose  Denmarlt^. 
New  York.  Doubleday  Doran.  1940. 
291  pp.  $2.50. — By  one  who  made  his 
home  there. 

*  Miecislaus  Haunan.  Polish  Pioneers 
in  California.  Chicago.  Polish  Rcmian 


Catholic  Union  of  America.  1940.  83 
pp. — Before  and  after  ’49. 

*  Olga  Hess  Gankin  and  H.  H.  Fisher. 
The  Bolshevil^s  and  the  World  War. 
Stanford  University  Press.  1940.  856  pp. 
$6.00. — The  origins  of  the  Third  Inter¬ 
national. 

*  Isabel  de  Palencia.  I  Must  Have  Lib¬ 
erty.  New  York.  Longmans  Green. 
1940.  488  pp.  $3.00. — A  leader  in  the 
feminist  movement  surveys  the  recent 
past  of  Spain. 

*  Harry  W.  Rudman.  Italian  Nation¬ 
alism  and  English  Letters.  New  York. 
Columbia  University  Press.  1940.  444 
pp.  $3.25. — The  men  of  the  Risorgi- 
mento  and  the  Victorians. 

*  Vincent  M.  Scramuzza.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Claudius.  Cambridge.  Harvard 
University  Press.  1940.  328  pp.  $3.75.— 
A  scholarly  study. 

*  Andrd  Siegfried.  Suez  and  Panama. 
New  York.  Harcourt  Brace.  1940.  400 
pp.  $3.00. — Vie  intime  of  the  two  great 
canals. 

*  Gustav  Stolper.  German  Economy, 
1870-1940.  New  York.  Reynal  &  Hitch¬ 
cock.  1940.  295  pp.  $3.00.  —  A  long 
trend  toward  central  control. 

*  John  B.  Wolf.  France:  1815  to  the 
Present.  New  York.  Prentice-Hall.  1940. 
565  pp.  $3,00. — A  compact,  balanced 
view  of  her  civilization  and  politics. 

ENGLISH  TRAVEL  AND  FOLK¬ 
LORE 

*  Charles  C.  Rogler.  Comerio.  Law¬ 
rence.  University  of  Kansas.  1940.  198 
pp. — A.  study  of  a  Puerto  Rican  town. 

*  Charles  Wisdom.  The  Chorti  In¬ 
dians  of  Guatemala.  Chicago.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press.  1940.  490  pp. 
$4.50. — A  tiny  agricultural  society. 

ENGLISH  VERSE 

*  Rex  Ingamells.  Memory  of  Hills . 
Adelaide.  P.  W.  Preecc.  1940.  24  pp. — 
Australian  landscapes  in  verse. 
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X  Pedro  Salinas.  Truth  of  Two  and 
other  Poems.  Baltimore.  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Press.  1940.  289  pp.  $2.75. — 
An  outstanding  poet  of  Spain,  selec¬ 
tions  translaated  by  Eleanor  Turnbull. 

ENGLISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

^  Major  Evans  Fordyce  Carlson.  The 
Chinese  Army.  New  York.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Pacific  Relations.  1940.  139  pp. 
$1.00.  —  How  has  it  accomplished  the 
miracle  of  the  present  stalemate? 

Carl  J.  Hambro.  I  Saw  It  Happen 
in  Norway.  New  York.  Appleton-Cen- 
tury.  1940.  219  pp.  $2.50. — ^The  author 
was  president  of  the  Norwegian  parlia¬ 
ment. 

**  John  A.  Hawgood.  The  Tragedy  of 
German-America.  New  York.  Putnam. 
1940.  334  pp.  $3.00. — The  story  of  the 
hyphen. 

^  H.  I.  Katibah.  The  New  Spirit  in 
Arab  Lands.  New  York.  Privately 
printed.  1940.  320  pp.  $3.00.  —  Arab 
nationalism  as  a  world  factor. 

*  Heinz  Pol.  Suicide  of  a  Democracy. 
New  York.  Reynal  &  Hitchcock.  1940. 
296  pp.  $2.50. — The  inside  story  of  how 
the  French  Republic  collapsed. 

**  A.  Reithinger.  Why  France  Lost  the 
fVar.  New  York.  Veritas.  1940.  75  pp. 
$1.25.  —  The  biological  and  economic 
factors. 

*  Yakichiro  Suma.  Where  fapan 
Stands.  Tokyo.  Hokuseido  Press.  1^0. 
237  pp.  $2.00.  —  His  addresses,  deliv¬ 
ered  in  America,  on  the  Sino-Japanese 
conflict. 

ENGLISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

*Doris  King  Arjona,  Jaime  Homero 
Arjona.  A  Bibliography  of  Textbool(s 
of  Spanish  Published  in  the  United 
States.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Edwards 
Brothers.  1939.  219  pp.  $3.00.  — A 
pedagogical  and  literary  guide. 

■  Zelmira  Biaggi  and  F.  Sinchez  y 
Escribano.  English  Translations  from 
the  Spanish,  1932  to  April  1938.  Ston- 


ington.  Conn.  Stonington  Publishing 
Co.  1939.  18  pp. — A.  bibliography. 

*  Index  to  Latin-American  Bool(s, 
1939.  Washington.  Inter- American 
Book  Exchange.  1940.  485  pp.  —  Vol¬ 
ume  I  of  a  projected  annu^  bibliog¬ 
raphy. 

*  Percy  Alvin  Martin.  Who's  Who  in 
Latin  America.  Stanford  University. 
Stanford  University  Press.  1940.  558  pp. 
$5.80.  —  Much  enlarged  and  fully  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  this  useful  publication. 

*  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  Chinese  Bib¬ 
liography.  Kunming  National  Library. 
June,  1940.  127  pp. — Articles,  news  and 
notes,  in  addition  to  bibliographical  lists 
in  Chinese  and  European  languages. 

*  SpScialitSs  de  la  Maison.  New  York. 
The  American  Friends  of  France.  1940. 
Ill  pp.  $1.50.  —  Recipes  from  many 
lands — mostly  France  and  America. 

HUNGARIAN  FICTION 

*  Sindor  Dallos.  Az  ember  nyomdban 
(In  Man’s  Footsteps).  Vol.  1.  A  vdndor 
elindul  (The  Wanderer  Sets  Out).  Bu¬ 
dapest.  Dante.  1938.  430  pp.  $1.80. — 
Powerful  first  member  of  a  trilogy. 

*  Ren6e  Erdos.  A  Timothy  hdz  (The 
Timothy  Mansion).  Budapest.  Reval. 
1938.  2  volumes.  $1.70  each. — Senti¬ 
mental  novel,  characters  an  interna¬ 
tional  group  on  the  Island  of  Rhodes. 

*  Istvdn  Eszterhds.  Forradalom  (Rev¬ 
olution).  Budapest.  Singer  6s  Wolfner. 
1938.  548  pp.  $1.50. — Exciting  novel  of 
a  struggle  between  rival  business  organ¬ 
izations,  involving  murder  and  a  thrill¬ 
ing  trial. 

*  Rezs6  Torok.  Pente\^  Rezi.  Buda¬ 
pest.  Nova.  1937.  288  pp. — Humorous 
light  novel  about  an  orphan  girl  who 
eventually  leads  to  the  altar  the  super¬ 
vising  doctor  of  her  orphanage. 

PORTUGUESE  LITERATURE 

*  Anuario  Brasileiro  de  Liter atura. 
Rio.  Pongetti.  1940.  416  pp. — One  of 


